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J really -feel that^all ^'eople at cn;i^<^es 
should Tiave access to eduaatioml oppori 
ties. Meriy women^ young ^ old and anyone 
efLse who wishes to leaxm or makes a aormit- 
ment to want te-'leam should have the 
opportunity. All modes of oommuniaatio7\ 
should be used and all segments of life and' 
living problems .should \be offered. * 



— Ottujnwa housewife 
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^ . . This report has been sponsored by the Iowa Higher 
Jdup.ation Facilities Coinmission (HEF(^^-^Eew a's d es^irffl^ated- 



"1202'*i/postsecondary planqlng body, and prepared by the 
,Office of New Degre^Programs^ tlte^ollege Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and Educational: Testing Service. 



In its statement and charge to the Study directors, 

the Commission Said: , ^ 

The Commission proposes to conduct a statewide 
- ' study of the needs for cqntinuih^ education 
opportunities for persons motivated toward • 
further study but *unable to take advantage df 
conventional delivery systems of, postsecondary 
education, \. * 



The present postsecondary system is designed, 
in general, for young persons who are able to 
'devote full ^ime to education. The system places 
db^traclesT-i^- the path of many persons* who 
, desire college level education but do nojt fit 
the traditional mold. The objective of the 
proposed study would *be the .development of a 
coordinated plan to assist such persorv^ in 
realiziiijg their educational^ goals 

Th^e study prajB^cFlSoiTlid— iiialude ^ 

identification, o£ the;target pop-^ ^ . . 
ulatlon and definition of their , 
varying needs ' ? , 

. . . K 

an inventory of' the non-traditional 
programs, of study' currently being 
off^xfedyby lo^a postsecondary-in- 
stitutlonS 



- recommendation and evalua n or 
* .•possible methods Of bxiflding fuller 



puljllc awar^esj^-sttlcl utilization pf 
(Existing pr- — 



\ 




f 



^recommendation and eva'3^at±m of 
*' '.L ;c ' alternative' d;r^add^d,tiqifa^^ 

systems' tt) meet the needs identified. * - - 

. - ^^ssessment of the Iowa Commonwealth - 
. * . , College, as a wo ridable instrument for 

^ \ ' ^ .' meeting tzhe^demonstrated needs of the , 

population to tre served.* ^ ' , 

r ' " ' * ♦ " ' 

*The iowa. Commonwealth College 'is int^r-iyistitu- . 
' : tipnal model for an ej$tepial*"de^ree' program. wh^^ch 

Jhas been developed by the Iowa Co(/rdinating - , 
* Commission -for Continuing ^E^^ation. - ♦ 

' The stSdy tf«^m;?^g^d^^o this charge^and began work 

in th^ fail of WTS'^on the, following four data-collection 

activit ie&i " . ^/ \ 

- .a statewide, demogriaphipally-based- " ' • 
le'aming Inf erest interview field joll 
'(ff 80(f respondents 'ehosen to,.. represent / ^ - - 
the adult' population in the state. 



- inventory-of programs in Iowa 
' ^.pqstsecondary institutions designed' 
to^ servte"^ the part-time, adult i or 
ot^ier non-tfaditional learner, in the* 
state. . ; . 

r' a. 3-5 pe^rcent sample survey of the ^ 
"^dult and part-^time. non-^^raditioh^l' 
. learners currently enrolled Xn 
l-ekming .programs. - - . \. 

a series of* ^ight grbtip interviews of 
^ non-enrolled adult^'^in th^ following 
locations: Calmar, Council Bluffs,* 
Crest on, Davenpart, Estherville, Mason. ^ ^ 
Cit7,j Ottumw?, an^ Sioux' City* ' ^ 



addi tion, iaembers of ^e study'-teain .vi^itje^. several 



'institxitionsrtp gather first-hand.^infoimation .f roiji,,program 
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d;L^ectord and others engaged in running educaftlonal 
Pjrogram§, and reviewed the literatuf^ and events 
jover .the last half-decade in other states which mighty ^ 
indicate' trends, relevant to'lowa's presept^pdanning'.-; 
As a supplemental acjjiyity/ twenty' multi-state m>ri=^- * 
traditional pVograms were queried to discover. how many ^ 
lo^- residents were currently enrolled in Jtheir progSfims. 

• Xhese activities were organized to answer a set ^of . 
research questions posed by the study directory? and aimed 
at assistihg^the HEFC deal with- the qv;estipns raised in " 
the charge. • ^ ^ ^ • " ^ " 

We believe the Commission jj;^sed-fch4^^^ 
a propitious, time. The l§70*s are uiarked /by a rising con- 
cep for the leariiitig needs af .>dalts ^ho, for a variety 
of reasons, find their previous eiJiacation and trairjingv. 
^madeqi^ate to meet the qhallenges of a- changing ecomon^ 
and world. . ^ * 



Since 1970 there have/ Been tzhre^J^tionil^^^^^ 



i7eys of 



adultsrwithr respect tio .their learning iircerests and' ^ 
activities (USOE, 197*;' Garp,' Peterson, ^and Koeifs , ,1972; 
National Opinion Research Centei^, 1974) :and several, nbtabl6 
state ana regi<|ial studies (Becker. Research jCorp* , 1972; 



Central: Surveys, X973; University of Wisconsin Sy^tetn,'. ' 
1973; Hunter, 19.75; Peterson,, et.. al. , *i975) . ' In addition, 
the states of , Florida, Connecticut, ai^d Indiana are ^ 
' ^^^^ sntly conducting studies of their citizenry to* determine 
the extent of need ^nd demand for further learning- 
opportunities/ 

This interest' and activity has come about as a result " 

' ■ ■ i 

of a realization that the democratizing thrust of higher 
♦education,, begun soon after World War II and expressed ,prin~ 
cipalLy in the dramatic growth of community colleges,;^was 
not keeping pace with the rapidity with which occupations 
.and technological needs were changing, .particularly for the 
adult, and to sojae degree with econSiaic ' an* physical con- 
straints imposed by isolation, co'st,^ time restrictions, poor 
preparation, or tocessive ♦mobility. Several^tates, nqtably 
New York, Illinois, Minnesota, and New Jersey, created en- • 
^J:irely new Institutions designed 'to reach the largely d^sen- 
franchised populations; and other's, for ^example California,. 
Massachusetts, *and Pennsylvania, strengthened their existing 
outreach and ^service programs to better meet tl{ese*fiew learn- 
ing needs ^nd interests • o 

A good deal, of credit for\th^ orderly advance of in- 
stitutional .responses to the learning needs^ of;.the general 



-> population' in the^ early yeats *of tie decade 'must% - 
*be given 'to the pioneering wp;cb^.of the Commissaon on^ 
' ' Non-^traditional Study joint Ooll^ge Entrance Exami^na- 

4 

• tion Board and Educational Testing Service activity 
V^upported'by the Carnegie Corporation'^orf New York,* 
Commission 'gj^yepprt/ Diversity by Desim^ l9738 pro^ 
vides the most comprehensive ana/ysis of the i^ues < 
and recommendations of approgjr-i^te responses by- the edu- 
• . cational community to existing unmet educational needs 

, ■ • * ^ -o - - • 

identified by a series of sttjKiies conducted by the Educational 
' Testing Service for the CommisjaloijJ^ This set of studies) 
hr&s provided the^ basis and ratioitsle' for Aany of the state- 

— ^ - . ■ ^- , > ' ■ ■ - ^ 

wide efforts unde^^^^Jj^Ja since 1^721 * ^ * 

In ttie heat of this publicity and' national, attention, 

a number of '.new* programs and institutions Vere launched, 

. ^ - /' ' ' * ' ^ 

as Chapter III clearly demoljst rates. Some of these have 

giiown and prospered^/ others have had a hard, go of it and 



of 



are either discOnt^lniied or under serious question. Bie'year 
^976 is, there'fo)re^,xlSropim.ous -in more than the,sen$e'' 



It we ^'s.a nat^ion are enterins^'our third hundred years 

si '^^^ . ' ' 

of existence. /For Iowa 'educators , it is an- ^appropriate 

J ' ' ' ' ^ • 

time to stand, bajzfk from the program's ^esfeablished and propo- 

^als raised* in -recent years, including the ''Iowa Commonwealth. 



/ 



J 



College /proposal, 'and^^atvey the best and- worst of the ideas,' 



.xvi 



. / 

/ 
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and program developments which dominate the^ litfe^ature 
of the early decade,., and decide what* coorcJinated and 
cooperative app'roach might b-e'takeu to meet the needs 
unearthed by this research. "The history, of inter- • 
institutional cooperation ±n other states as revealed 
in Chapter III is not particiflarly reassuring, but Iowa's 
reputation as a state whose institutions- have traditionally 
worked together is djistinctly encburag^Lng. We believe a 
sound and rational sWt of approaches fqr Iowa can be devised 
which draw upon the experience's of -the last half decade, 
and may pj^ovide a unique model. pattern for the resjt of the 
'nation to follow — as is only appropriate and proper for 
Iowa. We hope this report will materially contribute tcp 

that end. ^ "^^^ *^ ^ 

We are indebted to a number of people without wKose 
help it would have been impossible to conduct^ this study. 
Our first and greatest debt is to Willis Ann Wolf f, and her 
Staff at the Commission, particularly Patricia Conway. 
Their .unf fagging support, encouragement,- knd assis^aqce 
are in no small 'pai't resi)oli8'^£je fprJtRe^uccessful «con- ' 
elusion of our mission ^ . ■ ' • . * 

The HEFC Jdvisory Committee and its chal^rman, Philip^D. 
Langerman of Drake Uiiiverslty, were also instrumentaj?' in^ 
advising us and feuirfing us through the m^ze of inst-itutional 



ocvii 



programs ip-Iowa. 'They were pafetic61arly helpful in th*e 
inventory: phase of the study, and in opening the doors of 
many busy people which ^otherwise would have^rem^ined closed 
to us. For their continuing support and .advice we owe 
much thanks. \ ' 

To^ those whose unhappy task it was, to fill out our 
qaiestibnnaires Or arrange for our visits or ^roupint^rvfews 
with adults, we alsopwe---aTra?ge^ of gratitude. Litfcle 

in life is more d^oid»of pleasure than filling out 

« • • 

ques'tionnaire surveys, particularly long and complicated 

' . ^' ' ' 

ones as are ours. We thank you all for your kind indulgence 

*** ' " ' 

Your answers are indeed the basis for all else'thkt th^s 

.. ■■ - i' ■- ■ . • " 

report says. 

N And finally to our,;colleagues at the College Board — 
Charles Gavin, "Leo - Gilchrist , and Jol^n Valentine ~ and 

at -ETS r- John VaUey — we owe thanks for their assistance, 

V - Y ^. \ » 

advi c e ,^"^n^-wis d oiiii 



And we wfeul^. be, remiss not--to^.--also acknowledge the 
experti'assistan-ce \Martha Stocking at ETS and Edmund 
.Jacobson at' the CoJ.legiB>^oard for their virtuosity with 
computer programming, an^ Mary Alders. on, Linda Bohmler, 
and Barbara Klelnhans f^r^. -their wizafdry at the type-- 
writer' keybaard. Without, their dedicated assistance, 
not a word would -have emerged. , " , ' 
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We cheerfully take full''-Hr;esponsibility' for ^^he 
content of this report, including er^ors^ bliintders, ' 
and omissions which we should have thought ab.out; We 
admit ^^to all human failings, ^ i; 



Roy £• Halladay 
jl. Bruce Hamilton 
April 15, 1976 
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INTRODUCTION 



\ 

f The' sixty three if^ar old wifei. of a Te- , 
iived minister ih\ a small town would be \ * \ 
willvfig to 'spend 1^1 J 00,0 to earn a ^ * ♦ 
bachelor's degree\in home, eoonomios by 

. ^TV or roiiio. She interested iH a ' - 
r^gistrxf] to, gather the evidende^ of her 
tfwee years of oolVege^taken intermittent^- * 

. ty over the last 20 years. . . 

^ A twenty year old' married tccoem owner in 
rural Ida Grove ^ with\ high school eduoa- , 
tiotij is wilting to spend $5^000 to learn 
QommeroiaVart and advertising pcfrt-time 
^hile "supporting a family. . . 

A nineteen year old volleotion dlerk whose 
^^^usband w^rks in a production^ plant is eager 
i&\sp,end $^'y0P0^f^ov a QorreBpohdence aourse 
' in^ wildlife abnserva^on,^ but lacks ^.in- 
^formation on how she ,can go about finding a 
program 'leading to a certificate in 
con^rvcci^ion. 

^ fifty y^oT old farmer ^s wife from a south-- 
ern border , county could devote 12 houra a^ 
week to tecmt touch typing^ and could spend 
$lOO, She knows where to sign up (an ax*ea 



college) but the 



, .librarian if 'she 



distance for her .is too 



gr.eat. ' She can get a job as a part^-time 



can type. . What sJv^tld she do? 



A Franklin County woman^ . thirty three^ with 
two ^efxrs^of college^ wants to study Qoumalism 
^at University of Northern lowa^ and would 
spen^$5^000 to gain [a bachelor h degre^..i 
But she can <mly devote 20 hours a weelC^, She ' 

feels frustrated by the system which pr^ents • ^ 

\ her from attaining this goal* 

# "k, thirty five yea:r old accountant Wftnts ibo 
change his ^career and needs information^ com^ 
*^ seling^ and^self-'evaluation. He desires shihls 
' * and certification as a builder -possibly 
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'dlfo ifrd:j^Qhite.atuz'e^'-^'- and would 
spend $l2j000^ to' hehom^a qualified 
.Qontraetor-^'Builder^ But presently he 
can only ^evot^ 15 hours a week to the 
' enterprise. He doesn't feel there is 
I any my he can realize his ambitionl 



. 0 A single secretary in ner late fifties 
' ^ living -in Monona County would like to try 
' Her hand at writing short stories. She \ 
^ can spend $50.0 to take creative ;writing^ 
4pd coul4 devote 12 hours a week to it^ 
^hut doesA 't Joww-^where to go or whom to 
see to g'^t instruction. 

^ A twenty four year old black cleaning lady 
• living with her mother who is a nurse's * 
aidj completed high school and would *like 
to become ^ bookkeeper^ using her local 
high school^ as the place o f instru'ctipn , ' 

(they have no car). Sheha^ $25 saved up 
but canionlj^devote foicr^hours q'^m^krto~ 
in^ructionT She doesn't know if an op- , , ^ 

propriate eourse is available or not^ and 
worries that the teachers might not vnder-^ 
^ ' stand her learning needs and' problems. 

These are the people for whom this report is written. \ 

There are. thousands like the^m throughout Iowa — in the tQwns 

and villages,, in phfe cptijitryside, and some*right next to a ' . 

university but- unSble to take advants^e of it. 

# A twenty one^year old secretary from Daven- 
port with almost three ijears of 6olLege wants a 
bachelor's degree in business admihistrqlAon^ . 
and is wiiling^to ^pay $3^000 to achieve it. 
But it ismoMi^^ ^ ^ 

"Currently in^ this area there is no 
higher] education institutidn that 
^is s£cjte mdi^tainedSs^ie private • 
' < college^ '8 tuition is pro}iihitive i:f 
• there jisj alredciy. one student in the J 
family who has obtained^ educational J 



loans i "r 
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* Some of them ar6 older, uneasy about t^iir ability 
to compete with the youogs , T " . • ^ 

^ # A retired man taking the fundamentals 
of electricity at an d^rea college feels 
the strain of trying- to keep up with 
younger students: , * < . . 

"I feel ^imt^the present course . >^ 
^ ] injwh'&sh I am enrolled is too 
\f 'CortjpT^tc to T:)e covered satis fac-- 
.f toil\it^ in, the 12 sessions alloted. 
s It seems that if only one-half or 
one-third the subject matter 'were 
covered it would have more value 
to me. An additional course or 
even two following in the right se- 
quence would enable m^ to get a 
firmer grasp of the subject* " ' •\ 

Bu^Che^ aM,perseverence ^of most -older 

learners in\the fSKyeof adversity and an uncertain future 

is humWlng. j ^\ , " j - 

-V #) A fifty fdur year old homemaker taking a 
course at the University of Iowa says: 

- "Have Jomd it very exciting — 
• I ' but difficult .to find it possible 
\ to keep up with the class so far* 
^(Basic Math- skills is the course 
I cm^iyurrently taking.) When a ' ^ 
\ . ' friend heard what I was taking^ sh^ 
\ / asked what I was 'going^ into' — * 
^'•^^'"J/ answer ijOas> — /oM age with 
' 'Confidence HI '" " - 

An older man who want? to , study genealogy ^ 
' as ^ independent, study project wHtes: 

j '^Vm old and need to keep active ^ , 
and alerts both' jphysically and ' 
mentdlly. At my age a career or 
^ ^predit in courses^ iq nop my primary 
^^interesU " ' ^ 

23 ^ 



A pmQtioal sixty two year old farm 
housewife taiiing The History of Iowa- 
through extension wonders about her ^ 
future. She* quit a business schoot 
45 years ago because of the high cost 
and .the onset of the depression. - Now 
she's making ptans^ and needs advice. : 
She writes: . • 



''This 'Hi&tory of Iowa' 'is for 
directed reading and ^discipline 
on the topic. I ha^^six hours 
English from Literati^ of Old ' 
Testament and Literature of New 
Testament as 'I did not f^el 
churches furnished solid back-- . 
ground for Sunday School teaching. 
This when my children were * small* 
Now I could take individual study 
classes. Many people do not know - 
' whether or not I have a college 
degree^ and for daily liv^ing now - 
it makes no difference. Ify how- 
ever^ i should become a widow I 
have wondered whether some evalua- 
tion of college competency might, 
riot be helpful* I was a steno-^ 
grapher and secretary^ but after 
five childreny l wonder if an area 
such as remedial reading aide 



.might be ^possible. 



I could probably achieve junior 



level in more 1ihan 
a unit of independel 



I think ^ that 



one area after 
jit study. " 



are youngs hopeful, perhaps naive. 

A commonly expressed hope ts reflected 
in the foii^owing si^atement hy a ^ ^ 
homemakex*' with young children: 

"I hopSi there irill be a four 

year c6tlege program soon -in 
\ north icentrat kowai: -^If that 

ie nojb possibie^ I^incerely 
^ wish/ for more extens<wn . courses 

in vhis' area J Thank ihu* " ^ 
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school. Me suggests the state offer*:, • "^S>it^^6^^^^ a' 

an externgl- degree program for pecpte 'in., '^V'^'^l^-V^ ' •\ \^ 

'his^ Qiromstanoes. ^ - ^ i ' ^« * • 



A twenty three 'y^ar old woman from w 
small village in Franklin County n§eds , c^^j • ' 



counseling help 

"* ' - * 

"I have a B.S. in biological sci-- 
ence^ ahd am not working for two 
,reas"ons* The small town w^ ^^^^^ 
in does not hxoe vork fonH women ' 
[loith college odegrees^ besides 
teaching. ^ -My husband and I would 
also.like^ to have children sovje-- 
time soon* In t^ or fifteen « 
years I will prooably go back to 
school for teacher certification 
or anothe^r specialisation. " 



.And often lack' the reOTurces. • 

0 'A twenty year old 'garbage man with 

one year of college^ who want^ a B.S* in 

r Bu^heas ccpt't afford it: 

I ' . ' ' > 

^'I^rieed money to continue my 

desired education." . 
But mos^ are not. young or old,, mbst of th'pse who are 
not well' sferved by the existing programs in 1057a are 25 to 

*^ ^ y ' ^ . ' ' * 

4^ — in the 'mid-stream of lif^ — .productive, responsible,; 

bes^t' by frustration and barriers, but looking for ways to . 

better' qhemselves. • . * , 

Ll^en to a few more of thfeir voices w Some of them are 

enrolled in adult classes now. Put yourself in their place , 
Thitik of what resources there are In, Iowa for- ^ you . . 

, : • ■■25- " ^ 



I 




\ 

\ 

i 
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A'forty yecd'^^old bookkeeper in Harrison 
\County i)ith''ttB0 years' of college said: * 

"I have taken\hperal adult edu-- ' - 
cation ocnxrses ^^ven^ at our local 
High school and have benefited by 
- these:; fiowe^r^^ T wish ihere would \ 
be a way to earn :sorne ,cre%it througJK^' 

'^ie fo use- for job advart/cement 
anct'jilaaemnt/ I have tixt^p ' scrip,t • 
j^t^^f^rui bookkeeping' ^dut.^ since ' \ 
■tw crMa{b:^w^er0 earned T camiot-- ^ ' 
u^^hese count as ^UdditionaZ 
crem:t beyoM Hi^i^ school. 



A thirty ,^icb^eai\old, woman attendijig Mary- 
er^st 'College prep^^ng to teach^n elem^ ' 



-entary school saidh 

'%-have 'to dri' 
houi*s at an acc: 
college and this 
my pns^rfs. ^ It i^ Ve. 
foi^^'e to mak0 specia 




miles^ 
ted fo] 
[flue 




*counpe ling J librqry 
have four^ small 
ddesnH Xeave^ 
pursue my educatton^ a 
but dbing'it my -way 
"^ii^w my degree in 
yearshoh^ they 'are al 



V ^et my 
year 
^ome^ of 
difficult > 
trips for 
orT<^ etc.^ L / 
^eh so that 
h"time ^o 
X would" like^ 
Iqh on -^x 
'ee, to four ' 
in school. " ' 



A thirty year old sdcial wof^k^*faces a 
'dilemma: 





< ' 



"I would like to continue\ education 
throughojut my life^ eveh after reach- 
ing a personal, goat* The primary^ 
problem I hai)e faced tond e^ect. to 
face^again ia- the lack of 'apprdpri", ^ 
Ate edveationat .program akywhere neon 
my residence. . The 'extension program 
of the^ School^ [pJlSojsiil Work has - 
been pa:rti^ulc6^T^'' helpful^ but-mtf^ 
desire for conHnidng fprmal eduda- ^ 
'tion seems to b^'^-aftain^ble only in 
a large city^ an area of i^esidence- 
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" that is not partiouldrly appealing 
to me^'^duQatioml' opporlMnities * 
must, made available somehow 'in ' 
less densely ^ populated a^eas^ The 
necessity of -moving my familif'to 
avail myself of .further -edmatio'mV 
opportunities foroe^^ me to choose * • 
be-^ii^^^7ihe ^two very undesirable' 
alternative^^ either moping them or 
b'easing fitrther pursuance of^ 
education. 



4 



, . #. i4 forty om year otd'blaeU saM stinger 
operator with<a tenhh grade education is^ 
taking a free' basic education mathematics 
pourse though he lists a family income 
.excess of ^25^000. His wife is a faatdry 
J' worker. Eis gqals are unclear but he 

« wants to discuss hi^ qareer^ ideas nn^h an 
adult education staff member^ , ^ ' 

# A thirty nine year old divorced salescterk 
. ' with a high school education-^pjorries that^ 
, she hasn^t the energy o'r stamina to ^on-^ 
'%inue her education. Yet' sheHs-takirig a. . ^ : 
^ real estate course and brightly states: ' 

'V '^^Really give& me a boUst to./leizm " ; . 
' ^ ^. -something hew and interesting. " ^ ^ ' 

^ Howm^y of these peo{>le are out there? - Vhat kinds • 

ff educational and' counseling services do 'they need? What 

are in place to heip. them? Aajd under what c±r- 



p^rograms 



^cumstancess can they pursiLe their educational goals? These 

are, the* 'questions the study team hopes to answer in this 
* repay t ., 

^ Jt ill good to k^ep these people and. , their statements in 
mind as proc^^. Statistics and percents have a way. of 
Ife^ching^ tha,liJfe put of 'a stjUdy, draining it of its humari^r' 
significaftce. There are real' pedplejout^ there, with real . 



'needs. ..Those we saw were remarkably candid, open about 
their lives and fortuiles^^ and skeptical of the .role 
established educatibn^might have in their lives. One- 
young man of thirty three, a real \estate 'salesman taking , 
marketing by , correspondenc^e, reflects what many feel about 
their present opportunities: 



I ' 




"J* has always^ mazed me that i)ith 
the state of Iowa always ranking 
high in educationxxl achievements 
it has been so '/or behind other 
stdtes ( sped f ioalty ^ CoTk>r ado jind^ 
Alabama) in providing ^ adult? , x 
education on the college levil. I 
speak specifically of Colorado 
arid Alc^ama as I have attended 
^tension service classes at both. 
IXi Colorado the University of ■ - 
' Colorado had extension services' • 
at Lowry AFB — using their' , 
dlassroom facilities in the^ . 
'evening 'when pc^e personnel was 
not uHng them. It was convenient^ 
iTtexpensive and offered a -wide 
rahge of classes. ' In Montgomery^ 
Alabamd^^ the extension services 
of Aubuxm University expanded tg 
the poijnt that a small ^ but 
beautif ul campus e^Q^ed^ which has 
now Bec^frlB'-'^haJJm 
ati Montgomery. J^^ofmiit wasci 
ven^Lent and inexpen6i^>e><Iil7^^ naw^^ 
acaimUlated three years worif'. ^ 
college credits and fill of thefn, \ 
nine semester; hours' fiaife b^^ taken 
at Qut-of^state colleges^ because 
of the iki'easonahle' expensS of the ' 
private universities in the Des 
Moines ^area^^ and because extensipn 
services are not' available from * / 
'out-state universities ^ 

■ \ ■ ' ■ ^. 

'^Grantedi,^, we nM have the Area Colleges ^ 
'and^ I applaud their existence -eben if 
I dx) question their budgets however^ 
I cah^yio longer acquire ci^edits fvdm 
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phjm that will apply to niy, degree. 
He^e^ ^ J am going to .try and take 
X2| credits, via , oorrespondenoe from 
thb miversity of Iowa so tha^I ■ 
may l^sprneday (if ^fwT^sa^^ up engugk, 
money ,(mi, liaise a.jcMly ^dt tiie ' ^ 
same] time) complete - my degree dt^ 
Drake with two majors d^ ohli 
have^ito take 'the minimum^, he urs 
to graduate. \Ames is Voo^^fccr^ for m 
to dj^ve ^arid\3titl keep my fmf^ly 
functioning and iSork^ Iowa Oity is 
out pf the question for reside 
classes. , ' . ^ 



out 



"J certainly am not for drivi:,^ 
^,the privat^e univ^sities^ I jus 
\feej. [that people lik4 myself colild 
more \th0n benefit from. eQ(±ensi^^^ 
.services* I swear I would be awh^.R. 
hy nop) if .the facitities. were such... 
that 'I could afford to attend ^clzsses 
beoauke I pruly.enjoy the learning ^ ' 
process and feel^schqpl to'be^d 
challenge. I alsq i^dVi^e that* there 
are more Ph.D^s than necessary^ mt 
the philosophy of the possibility 
^is what I think should be avai'Uple. " - 




r 



Research Questions 1 
^ The study fefeamtdeveloped. several fomfel research 
questions to focus t^e team^s ^^ivities. i;i\ese are 



as follows^; 



give 



-yWhat is the extent and nature of the 
educational interests and needs among ^ 
Iowa adults? | (What are those needs • * 
' currently being ;net > as well as the 
unmet needs?) 1 ^ 



-What is the ex|:ent and nature of the 
existing capacity for meeting adult 
learning needs lancU^terests in the 

' State of loWa? ^ 



ERIC 
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i 

\ Wiat'is the eiytent and effective coverage 

\^ of existing: ancillary student services 

I ^ available* for adultt? ^ What counseling and' - 
[ information sources — ^ formal and informal — 
are accessible* to* adults in various areas 
• of the state? Is fjlnanci^I aid available 
to part-timfe lesirners? Are exist ii?a|^leaming 
rnrsoarcresr^effeceiAf^ iRe.they 
available in a flexibleenoiigl^ 
meet time and sche<^uling constraints Imposed 
by the lives of usually married, employed 
\ persons? #-v.-w . ^ . : 

\ » • , . - • ' 

• - Are adult lowans aware of the existing op- . ; 
portunities' f or contifnuihg education, 'aifd do 
th^y kno\^ what to doi t!b eriter a programZ 

- How. are the 'existing* extension^ continui; 
education, and -external Hegrfee and 'non-d6gree 
programs accep^cG l^y the S^ate of Jowa an^ 
its colleges and UTliv^ersit54.es? 

- What may be learned from J7en^,s^and trends^ in 
ngn-traditional study programs In other;' states? 

Severar'methods were used^to cglLect the/'data, ^ A state 

wide, ^emographically representative field-poll of 800 adult 

eighteen years and older who were^'hterv4^eved in"^ f ace-to-f ae 

sdtiEings^.by ^ prof essional polling firmjrilie Iowa Market/"^ 

^pinion Survey ,"^"a^ommercial division of The Des Moines 

^Register and TribOne Cbmpany, was the primary soux^e for 

* determining the diiiltension^^^i^dult interest ar^a need for 

further learning and other sefvic^k^^This poll Is carefully 

designed to ' represent all^Iowa adults witjun a^three percent' 

< 

margin of | error. 

Seco|id'i alX publi-c and priVate cpdleges and univ^rsitie 
and private business schools receiy^d the "Survey of- Iowa 
Institutional Resources f or JNotiT^ra^itional Education/* a 
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. complex questionnaire designed to elicit the 
policies; and practic^^ iiv Iowa 'a institutions 
^ in service of the non-traditional learner. 



programs,' 
presently 



\ A third activity was the distribut ion of Isets^ of The 

Enrolled Student form of an "Iowa Fostsjecondary Alternatives " 

Questionnaire" tp eacli institution serving the |ioti-tradition- 

al student population. A total o£ 3,000 questicbnaires were 

mailed to 65 institutions ^ which subsequently 'di^r±t)uted 

W * 

them to a randomized saniple of currently enrolled Madult and 
part-time students, gathered complet^/slrveys, ancK^^feturned 
. them to the study team. 

in October, 1975, a member of the study J:eam also 
visited a number/5f smaller ^eg^^al communities and con- 
ducted groupyinterviews j^tfLth a4ults who ar'^ not currently 
enro^OLe^^in educational programs; ot arranged for group in- 
terviews by local cfbmurtity* college personnel. Groups gath- 

ed ^or these sessions lnc^>lide yjabrarians- (Council Bluffs, 
area), a chab^uqua groups (Cjgi^ton),, a .church Bible class 
'(Calmar)ya nurses 

addijfedon, the Adult Resident /fptms x^'the Iowa Pp^st secondary 

om'pleted by/those'*p^sent 

sample of local 
ai^i?wi 




Alternatives Questionnaire 

in the group meetings, as j 

'' * 
library users. (Ejctr 



group (Mason City), etc. In 
jrms oJP the Ic 



mailed to- 25\small libr^rife^ 



that adult useirs of the If 




tionnaiper were ' ^ 

towns^ln the hope 
would complete them. 



Some did, and 't6es4 'Xeplies were added to those ' 
gathered from the group meetings . ) . • _ . * 
, ' 'finally, members of the. study team vls.lted., several" lii-. 
^stltutlons to observe programs in action, met on several. oc- 
casions with the R^yPC Advisory Committee, -conducted an in^ ' 
formal poll of multi-state programs whicii are^T:ocated outside 
_ of Iowa, but which migRt have Iowa residents enrolled, and ' • 
reviewed the liter^atfure of the Aon- traditional stu^y-^novement. 

All quegtiotjnaire *fonns, including whenever possible the 
frequency of responses for each question -a^ked, are repr^oduced 



in Appendix I, beginning on pager 25 7 ^ 
Definitions — defi\iiti6ns . ' . 



The person of primary Interest to this report is' tlit 
^ adult (18 years and oMer)^who is or may become enrolled"^ 
part-time ij;i a formal educational activity* Formal ed<ication\ 
is defined as ^ coherent set of leaming.^act4vities 'leading 
.to :a commonly agreed u^ goal^ or objectiVe-^i:w^^ 
academic credit or not^ This definition Excludes extremely 
, short exposures^ one-shot seminars or conferences; and un- 
? ,struct\ired learning situations; / . i * I 

I ^^ V ' • . ■ ■■ i ■ ^ \ 

\ The^nQn-traditional learner is defined as Inearly 

J. synonymdii^.wlth the adult^Bnga&ed in pap*"-- time formal educa- 
^- tional activities* Or, put arfoth^r way, the non-traditional 




^^[^^■^reaflier is anyone^ engaged in a formal learning activity 

who is not 18-22 and pursuing education on\ full-time basis. 



V 



area. 



ght to , 
year old * 
professional 



In a practical setting such ^s a multi-progr 
^. • * ' i'^ 

college, this d^efiiiition appears-to include the -maHority 
of its students, as. indeed it does* -Thus somef-confusi^n 
occurs when'^siich jJ^rsbns -drfe called "nlnrjtradiirioni^^^ How- 

'ever^^ ittniist be^refiSibered that^the tirm non-traditional 
fevolve^ during ^a ; time ,when higher e'ducation was thoi 
serve (yrongly, even tben) only the full-tliiie 18-22 

* student, and among educational leaders whqse ^entir'b 
lives had beefi spent in institutions engaged in the/ educatioiji 

of {the young. Thus it,, came as a shock to many in proprietar}?: 

^ 1 ^ ' ' ' i 

business^-scbools, community colleges, technical and trade 

post-secondar^^nlstitutions who jfor man}^^ 
serving just "stud^ta," who are suddenly la- 
traditional" students byVhesfe educational leaders, 

V' ' ^ ' ' ^ ^ „ ^ 

owa institutions are living with the 
jid it makes ^the\,^termi5tfDj.ogy un-\, 
The term '^non-^tradit^nal learner" is 

the i?eport than ^^^^xt\^ 
ds *to be moi^e comprehensive j^ull- 
is indeed a nbn-traditionM lekri^erK 
e many ways to be non^tradition^^, 
y one way an adult, to be one* 

wftbl speak of various^kinds of non-trddi- 




clonal learners — firom prison inm; 




to retired schoolteachers 
t 




~Non-traditioa 
method&.o'f instruct 



i programs , learning laxpetiences, or 
ion are also ambiguous terms. The re- 

I 



tjrpical, 



port tends to view nearly all programs, experiences, and 
methods of instruct on which are different from the 
campus and classroom j-|5ound, teacher-led, face-to-fabe, lec- 
ture or seminar-type 



[Of instruction as ri6n-traditional, while 



knowing full well that m^ny instiructional elements 



f-it this def initionfiafe ancient and Itime honored, ^he am- 
biguityrxs urfavo^id.a(|ile ajrid -the studjj team is. sorry ior any 
jconfusion the survey M?f institutional programs may gave >- 
caused. 

ifferences betweefi^the nofi-traditi'onal learner and [the 



which 




typical student 

A. brief^ypology of differences between those 





ypically 



thought of as traditional students and' ^iie new clients for 
learning ►services who are addressed ii^ this^report follows: 

\ 1 TABLE 1 I 
^ Typoldgy^of Learner sf 



Traditional 









years 


1 * j 

ca 5 1) 

f 


^ears 



j-e^cive or 
oriehtatioij. 




CContimied on follbwlng page) 



1* Source: * John R. Valley 
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1 1 




. initlfal or second br 
introductory concluc|ing 




• Typology. of Learners (Coikinued) * 



Students 




Traditional 

parent, 
dependent 



3pen 



career 



limited, 
short-term 



group| 

formal 
schooling 



Non-traditdonal 

independent self- 
supportiiig 



limited' CO 'local * 
area- | - ^ 

^^ar^^ Ocareer, 
leisurelnself-- 
^ d^velopiient, ett^•.) 

diverse^ fre- 
quen4^y! rich 



indepeildi 




Educational mobility 



Educational objectives 



\ _ ___Eniployment bacEgTQund ^ 



Learning mode 
Learning resource 



Previous e'ducational 
attainment 



Psycho-^ob^ial develo^ent 



, There are a number of implications'^ imbedded^ in this 
ology^ Most post-secondary institutions simply open their* 
rlgular classes to adults and then feel ,^ quite rightly,. thaB^ 
they are serving the adult learrier/^fut completely satisfactory 

i;esults do not always follow*. Consider these quotatiojis: 

- - - - 'P ^ „ ^ ' 

^ 0 One young woman. — housewife and mother' — 
pTefev8\ to use a community tooation XWCAj 
' ^ ) ohurohj ^ library ^ ^^ia,. — toJLeam^ and iias 
a otear notion of why sh^^wants to study: 



f orma 1|, school injg 
plus wprk-llfe 
experi^^ei^ce 

varies; less. 

n school 
gradiiate^ through 
post-doctoral 

in transition e;^3^ing wide 
^ narrow band band 





,>4 




Is 



/ - 



^^I m^yHmaJcjicT^}f interested in 
^ studying subjects in which I 

already luwe an interest But wisji , 
N to (wproaah in a disQijplined manner 
in ^der to reaVly leojm or at 
least he awa:re of all aspects '^of^ 
. * the sub j eat. Each subject, I choose^ 
to study has some practical op-- 
plication to wy life and I am^nly 
'} incidentally working towards a 
A degree. Being in an otherwise 
foreign social environment and. 

forming relationships with others 

in the class is also important but - 
not a. reason for taking a class. 

A work cr^ fqreman in his late thirties 
taking a cburse at .Cdfe' College feels 
adults should not^<^e^iv.en the same 
routine as topical ^apt^ege students in 
no unb^rtain\terms : 

"Cours^^^ a)ui text books\re geared 
for 18''EC( year olds whoShave n^ver 
been ifC-^^e^V^ world to earn a 
\ J^ivpng. Teachers stress memorization 
' (in exa(St text book terms) of 

^theoreticdl^M^ta which has no prac^ 
^ ^ iical application outside of class. 
Nt^t^^ md^' formaetj my latest teacher 
.^wha-is fresh om^of mster^s pro- 
gram at state university assigns ex-- 
trd readings ,whicn\mparently are ■ 
used as '^sy worV^^xch as kinder- i 
- garten teachers itse-i-iiosi haoe no.^ 
theme; make*no^.sense; and are a totap 
* waste of everypne's -time.\Fossibly 
. youth have time^yor this; ob^r 
. pu pils or those earning a lim^g do' 
not." 



V 



Uh k 5ri> 



A thirty six year old police officer 
year of cotlege taking criminal justice^s jm^it 
happy -with the presentations he is' given: 

' "U^per level .education deems iio -be in 
a rut whereby there seems to I be^ more, 
interest in^the practice of husy work 

" or niake work instead of presentation 
jxnd 'tjte application of what has ween 
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' • ax*,e waited in the presentation and 
disQuseion of inHgnpfpodnt 
mateviaU The tangied 'mess that . 
02^' present crminal^'ustiQe system 
finds its&lf in maif he, the reason 
that teachers teaching, in this 
•* area, seem confuse^ Mile presenting 

the material. • , ^ 

(» 

# A frustrated forty year^old part-^time read-- 
ing teacher wrote: ' 

"I would like to see Continuing Ed. 
\^ Evening Program sdi^ up more practically^ 

"Shat isy at my age^\take courses that 
. ^J^eaLly apply t(^^)ards )ny specialisation^^ 
"^^ea. IJuxve _to take .detain electives 
just to add houPs for graduating. Most 
of these I've never used for 40'years^ 
and most\ikely will never nise in the 
neect 40. \ 1^ would like to see\oourses 
offered in, the evening that ar^\only of-- 
'fered in the day because then laquld 
keep^my job also. ' At 'my age^ if ir^have 
tq qui t Reaching in order to 'take, tliese, 
^ daytime com^sesj there is no guarani^e^ 
that' I ^cah\f3t back' to work. " " 




A forty yeai^d hospital chaplain l^^Hng a . 
course at a^sat^lite\senter offered at a > 
V^A.^ hospital pfkqds fo-t^ore flexiiility in 
taking graduate work: X \ 

• ' . ■ X \ ^ ' ■ 

^ "I Would like to see^e Vmversii^y \offer 
" complete ourrioulum foi\aramqt,e degrees 
in evening and/or weekem\clas^e$J 

"Many j pro fessionah^ exeouti^k^^^aM 
die management people" wd'Uld e 
^gradutite degrees ~\ijd^often 
several msterl degrees^ or^Btu^y-^ 
towards Ph.D. jif only the Universi^ 
wouj^d serve the people beyond the 
, hour aca4emi(^we^k^. ; Please! I!" 



One this report \^inay be a greater seha^ 




/. 



v^ivity to the spe^al needs, and circumstances of many kinds 

■ 37 \ - ■ , 
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^ of 'non-vtaraditional learners. Thfi report idenr|dfies some 
groups who are very- -unde?r?reprej9ented lii the ^ucatipnal 
programs in the &tate. Perhaps progra;as designed es- 
pecially for them 4nay result 
Or'ganization of '»|:hls reporr 




^JJhapters in thj^ report fo.^^w the sequence of steps 
taken in the^tudy. The-^ii^st describes the results of the 
statewide field pbi^ and compare^^i^tv^ the population of ^ 
non-traditional learner^s^resently engaged iHv^tudy.' It, 

CH^CPt^er II 



^nswers the first and 'fourth, research questions 



^describes the riesults of the instirut^o^fal surve> ^'nd answers 
the second, thirdN, and fifth research qu^stioiis. And 
Chapter lit r^iews the events in other st^tses and" discusses 
the implications of \ those trends for Iowa, the^inal re 
search question. 




Finally, Chaptet IV summarizes t^he findings in 



port, discusses .their impllications, _and sets forth? several^' 



suggestions for lowars postse^eoixdary authorities and in- 



•f 



itutijOns. A listing 



begins oh pa^e-^S. 



' v?/: ^ kL >^^^^ appendd|:es aj-so follow^he fcext.' IJhfb fir^t di^ 



\ 




references used";/ in tKe 



ERIC 




plays all the inst^uaents used* in the o^ta collection phase, 
including the raw*respanse frequencies for each question. 
The second contains supplemen'rary 'tafalfes not contained in' tKe 

\ ' ' ' . ' ^ ■ ■ ' ' . ^ 

hodty of ^he report, including a number of displays of ^ 
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statewide 'poll results by planning area. These tables, are \ 
included to assist those who |Lre responsible for the de- -^^ 
Hvery of educational services in *'lowa and in each, of the 
sixte^en planning areas. ' Howeveri data By planning area are 



not dlscftssed in detail In the report because the surveys 

V \ _ f ' 

did na^ eliqlt suffici'^ht nttmbers of respondents to, make 

analysis, by planning area scientifically meaningful. ' Some 

- ' i • ^ ' ' 

^ul local trend data can be afialyzed for tendencies using 



these^^x^sults, however, and*planhe:ps are iirged to use them* 
for. this purpose. ' . • " 




In the ^past jROBt estjlmates of. the need and demand .for . 
po^fe^^o^dary e'dujc^ti^ were drawn from stud^l^^ knd ^rojec- 

inual niliber^of high/s^'hool' 



, ^ tions 

Such ^ytima 
* which- ?kt3i4fh thefr 



Lite /useful' tfo institutions 



/ 



educational ptpgrams for the 1 



graduates* 



3-22 year 



pid^lye^biet. But several converging circipstan'ces make 
/ thesfe studi^sMnadequate for planning educational seVvices 



in the filtuxifei Pa]?st., ds i^ well known by now, there will 
bel fewer emerging high school sttidents in the 1980 's. than- 
th^re^ were; in/ the |1960*S|,, a cbndition^uniqUe in'modem ^3u^' 
catlonal hlstcry. Sedbnti, a lower percentag^e^pfi high school 
,^ .graduates aire entp-ring tiraditional'^collegtes ttanJheretofore. 
Na,tionally,|where^more 
enrolled in ico 



tRan 60 "percent"^ -O^f Jthese! graduates 



liege In 19S8, less than 45 'percent^ now do, and^ 
the trend toward non-;callfge going by 18 year olds * is con- 
tinui:ng~.d<es^ seemingly jHeavy enrol^i^ents-yurrgntly. (See 
NCES, 1972a, 1974, iWs). Thii^d/ a x^ekr tr^^ toward in- 
creased pTart-time enroilmeiff^is ,^lso evident in t}i^6se NCES 
studies^;^Gir Becembei; 6, 1975/ it ..was announced that of the 
10,231^900 ^tud^ts enrolled in higher eduWiorAin 1974^ 37< 




/ .peo/cent were, enrolled part-time, an -jLnca;easp\of. a\m6st 5 
#ercent\ov^f ' the previous year. , ' 
•\ .^These part-time enrollment figures are interesting In 
^ a state-by-rstate comparison. CUriously, Iowa reported 




X 



part-time enrollment among the lowest af any state in the 



imion, ConsijJer the following table: 




A 



:e cbmpapLsons may be. cause fo^' some. s[at is fact ioii* 
indicate that Iowa i/ more successful than other 
spates Vn meeting Sfe^^ihaa^iAl and other ne^ds of enrollees 
'^such thac^greater full-time enrollments are possible*. Orj^. 
OR^^£he^^tl^^ they 'may mean that insufficient opportu- 

ni^ties for. part-ti^^^rollment curi^^ntly^exist in Iowa. 

ig/nncerta^, a^ t'b how "to view "th^e •figures, 
. that greatef: con cei:\t rati on'^^id 
afforded byi untji^tracted, full-time 

■ ' ' ' - < ■ A 

scuss opportunities in piore detail.. 




A fourth trend is the cleUr Increase- \in iitterest and j 
participation in ipostseconda^ 
adults, oldqr than 22, who :j!n part 
increases^xv total enr^dmeA^ 
of ^Education, This 
increasing numhevJ m- adult s hi\ 
t in /further l^arniag 



icreaste may 





\ 



adult poijulat^ioi/ ~ and to /he economi 

i- IL 

"Tican SiDiiety which 
■yv v(Bj^Jns to 
dfaigel \/hlch 
in continuing educMt|ion,^<evening 
ajdiilt programs,^ ani other/ 1; naming experiences^ aimed at 
'^ the adult populafci-m are we^ documented iii' the lit^'^turej 

• 

Hiys-studles Whiclj fociis only on h'i-gh school". graduates 

"-^^ ' V. ' •■■ • 

can no longer provide the necessary data fpr comprehensive » 
postsecon^ary .planning* " ' \ ' ' I 

-A 

- - Ihis chapter ^reports the results of tlie ^atewide poll 

of adults 18 aqcl older, desjlgne^Tta elicit statifitit^ally " 

meaningful data within a three ' to four percent margin of 
error at the 95 perpent Confidence level (see Characteristics 
of the low^Matket/Opihion- Suf;vey iri Appendix I). ThesV 
results are comipate^ with ^thdse^^taineci in the^poll of en- 
relief nonr-fcra^itdoitail learners ^nd the responses from the 
\group interview^^subjectp. Where' possible, these results 



\ 



will be compared to the' data collected tsy a national survey 
of adult leapiing interests^ ^completed for the CommissJ^n^Kjo^... 
Non- traditional Study in 1972 by ThL Educational .^y§s ting ^ 
Service^ (Cai^), et, al», 1974) • W sfudyl is /referred to. . 

' // ' '1 ^/ /. ' i '\ p ' ' ' ' 

as/the '*CJ^S" stu^y id si^ 1/ // 

. . / ' ^- 

/sAAmtE Survey > • 



// \ 



■ f I Tie^prSfm^r/ finding of th:y4 study i^s that| there is /in- 
deed ^ sizabJle, identifiable interest i^' further learning 
by a'si^ifi^bant number of adulte who ^re' not now being ade-^ 



quately seirved by ttte^tate's postse^ridary institutions. 
Accarding tb enrollinent ^figures prep^ayed by /W. A. Cox, ^ , -* 
University of- Iowa, for the Iowa College Presidents Associa- 
tibn, the fall 1975 enrollment: in degree programs in col- 




leges and vni>>^r§ities was 122,059 (non-credit adiflt educa- , 

/\ ■ ■ ■ ' - ■ ♦ ■■ 

tion courses were excluded). According to data' collected 
in the state /sampjb in this study, va total of 7 percent (dc- 



\ tually^6v58^per^nt) of the adult population is "^enrolled 



--^--^^^^s^edi^-bearlng courses .(see TABLE 3);/ ^Basing 

3f lowa/in 1974 data supplied 



populatiofi^characterist 
N^-r" by the Burei^ of^he Cen^u^;(§|^rie3. P-26, No. 138, September, 
^* J9T5)V thi§_percejit 



be 1^880,000 inU 



" .^^e 3^pei^cent 





u3xN{ippuLatlon ^-r estimated to 
(^fik " turns out to^e 123,704, well within 



or in th( 



in of ertor in the sampling procedures. 



0*^ 



■s. 
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^ Bearinf^this close appfiK^matioa in mind, the following^' 
'data reveals^ the degree of. irlteres^and demand for further 
education amon^ Iowa aSult^.;—^ 



TABLE 4 



Estimated Demand for Further Education 



Statement 



, lo^a, 1975 
^ercent ^' 



woul^I likfe to 
further 

^lan to 




Est^nated Aa^iltj 

on Repreisented 



12 





18 



but dif- 
Lciilt^^^s would 
have 



338,400 



: 112^^00 



To^al expressing 
interest.. 




IQowar a4^1ts/ ^ho^are Interested in fbg^Me^OLie^rt Jb^75 
Subtracting from^his figilre the tbtai degtek credit enroll- 
menjt in 1974 (122, oW) and^^^^ma^ non-degree^ 
n6n-eredit\enxollmentNfigureV diJaxm from'Chapte^ 11 of this 




\ 
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. ^ / 



/ 



/ ' 



)Qrt, (i^y^o 265,000 adults^ there yet remains 289,' 000^ 
aduifcs whose learning interests and needs areirtot yet toucl^d 
^ by Iowa\pbptsecohdary institutiona.--^^^^^^ it can b 

said from results in this survey^that many oJjl the adults in 

' . ' * ' ' - ^ ' ' ' / 

non-degree, ndn-cre4it^ programs^ would particioate in degvee-^ 

"Sa ' ' 1 \ I 

creMt programs if it were possiblrr^-«Therfeiorfe, the demkitd 




for credit-bearing study is much greater tnan the tr^sje 
rollment, and probably climbing, as has be|n. state 
Who /are the non- traditional learners ? 

Lopking only /at the group of learners Who stat^/thatx 
ey desire and plan '^o ^participate in furthe;t education . (12 
)ejcent of the liotal sample), it can be said/that tiiey tend 



- tp^ be^yxemale. Almost two out of evary thr^e 



wouJ/a-be learners \are women. 



to in- 





- tovreside in metropolitan areas, cities/and 
J^^rger t'owi|s. (Rural respondents , tended/ 

d^icate "pos^i^e" interest in learning,^ -^ierhaps 
recognizing lyChat significant barriers exists for \ 
/I . . ' 

- to be ypung^Tr^^'2t-4yarter of the 22(5,600 resi- 





dents in thi^ group are 18-^4>another fifth 




are ^5-^34 yedrs old. Only 8 percent" 
5Q years aidJ^ 



the 



rr^group plan to s^udy, dim- 



inishing to tihe vanishing point after age, 65 



/ 

- to have average incomes or better. Thirty nfercent 
of thpse-'^arning over $!iO',000 plan to study. 




--^/'tfo already have toll^ge experience /'\The 
dicttp ttrnt^educ^tiqii ±s habit forming' 



one 



\ / ' ' ' ' - V * ^ / 

\ / bprne out by rfihis. study. "P^e highW 
is educated^, jthe mdre likely one/is to 
want moti education 
- to come fyrom families wh^^^prihc^le wage 
earner (in sonie^^ias^^he rekpohdenf) h 
an occupation classified as .prbfessional 
lagerial^whi^y collar clerks or sales 
p^sonnel^ or jife slcilled craftsmen. F 
^f thojk froiyseml-or unskil/led labor/or 
'TarmiDlg fammies report an interest ./ 
to be/ a member or have a. cLbse family relation 
^ who^belongs^ to a busines^'o^ s^vice club. - 





In sLort,\^hese are people who tfave the opportunity, the. 



\ba 



hackground, and the .re^.6urces t(o afford further education; 

ose who lack obvious o2p_ort;toities clos^^tolTome, who 
^Ider^"^ come from less educatio^oriented ociupations, 
^^ave less discretionary income, and have a.history of less, 
..^^uc^tim^^ that they plan to 




\ participate. Rather ,-these ^ople are' more cautious, eith 
indicting that thefy woIhsTlike furfher^. education (but have 



,er 



no definite pftans^, perhaps ^^Id like it if>»problems' could 
, be surmount^dr^oit itniicated no ihterest. ^ 



o 





JThe only significant, di^fejeiice among these samples, is that 



mpi^. 1 



current ly fenrol'led^-non^-t^radi ti.on ?\ 1 learners (many of . tHem 



degree programs') .put "workiri:^^ toward a degr- 



place^^ whereas the oth^s' place it^ lower. (A 




;tard 



down of the state sample respondent qh this issue by sex, 
.residence, age, income,' previous education, and family occup,a 

_ ~r—A ^ \ 

tion is contained m af table in Appendix II.) ^--^ 
-W hat do these people want to learn ? 



A good \eal 
skills in which 




ete break- 



dicated an 
exists with th 




ionywas paXd "ro the subjects or 
Hitional learners in lowaVih- " 
feonably good <eomparatiVe data also 



purvey- conducted ^n 197.2. Be- 
causer^ Df the limited size of th^^^atewlde sample (806) and_ 
the eve'n .more limited sample size of /hose expressing an ^ 



interest in further learning (281)y^t would be unwise to. de- 
sign specific subject matter_pxograms without conducting mo^e 
concentrated follW-up studiear of the- potential pool of 



^ \ 



Reamers avai-lableA Nevertheless thes^e data^are^xepresenta- 
tive in the aggregate anrf^q suggest the general magnitude 
of the demand. It may be used as one source, (but only Lne, 
and not conclusive) of evidence that indeed there ±^ a pool^^ 
ot potential learners i n thp. pop nlaMnn fnr specific subject 



.areas < 



Pooling the I fifty-five subject choices provided for t\ie 
interviewees, the data yields the folliwing pattern of in- 
terests among ^the sample. These are hot necessarily first *^ 
choices, only the'magnltude of general interest in various ^reas. 
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As is typical adult surveys, Personal subjects such 

eatjt&n, personal 3e've]^opinent, Btc. and family' 

-'"**■ I ■ ' • 

iiving^ubjects such as gardening and home crafts rate high- 

' ^ - U ' -'--I 



/ 



ly (20-10 percent ranged; "Bread and 



butte.r si^bjects and 
sjcills are afso popular (10-20 percent range) j followed byi 
, about a 10-15 percent interest rangefin ger^^ral education.^ 
Many of the adolt education courses pffered' by the area col- 

'I 

leges reflect these subjects, since |cours^ development in 
mdny cases is dependiant upon commuiyLty interest. 

But when general interests are focused down to first 
choice interests, which. were^ represented by the question 



''Which subject or skill 



learn in the 
emerges. 





most likely to st;udy or 



two years a. c^iff^rent pattern 



/ 



/First Choice^ Subject Areas 



/ 



(Iowa and CNS Samples) 



/ 



Areas 



/ 



Iowa Sample 



.Vocational Sub^eot^ 
Professional Fields 
General Education 



Home and Family Living 
-^=!fubbril"sund Redreation. 



rxes^ancl Kecr< 
Personal Development 

I 

Public Affairs 



Other Choice 



36 
25 
12 

11. 
& 
3 
3 
2 






'It is clear -tKat economic motives emerge more strongly 
in these data, particularly to the detriment of volimteer 
/learning areas — personal ana family subjects and interests. 



Forced-clreXce responses are a 

o^f demand. If these findings 

V ^ • 1 ^ 



reasonable measure of strength 



and the non-traditional learner is'* more"^ likily to demand 



are to be bel 



ieved, the . adult 



learning opportunities which h<>l^ him or he:: in the market- 
place, ^bil't may want to learn ojther Jthings that conform more 



is more 

I' / 




closely to the notion that learriing ie mainly "to be better* 

/ ' ' '* ^ 

informed" or "for personal satisfaction"* 

/'The study team felt it would-be useful to look in detail 

at the ten most freq^ltly selected first choice subject 

fields* in the Iowa poll. (Me method that seemed productive 

was/^to track each teh4 ten- subjet:ts on tw6^dimens(Ions : ^ (1) 

!jrh & > fall ^ij pln 

general interest JL^rthe Su^Wpt^, those'' wlfp cA^ . • . 

%s^eir first, > to /thos^ wKa/-^-' .^u^./r^. a 




"i:- 'i?^- 





' PROFILE 1 



SyBJECT CHOSEN W^^T LEAS| •IX.OF THE STATE SAftPL^ 



,y , M^arrai^g ; agronomy; aniii^ 



AGRICULTURE (^3^) 




husbai^di^y farm ecbnomlcs) 



Who' are eheV^ ^k^'' ^ 

'■'PM't^" ^"^^ presently farmeW between 18--24 years ' 

than $15,000. They live on^fam or in a small 
WWr'^^V-f^-' ^" is still a sfcutifnt.Xqne third of them 

^-W^^i?"??'" ",000, persons) plan to. study agrlfcultijre wi^thln. the next two 
,.v*>;u-s.-,-,jainly to improve their income, but ai^to be better Informed., 
l^' :>ersonal satisfaction.. 



How se 



-Th'e^.e a|e relatively s€yt:ious^aboacrtheir plans, but cautious. A third 
.would likd^ to s,tudy^ in the next two years, and a third might possibly- 
A quarter off them would pay between $100-$300 for a course they want ' 
and oite in. f ijve would pay over $2,500 for a coJiplete program. About' 
ypne^h^lf can^jstudy ^O'hours a i^eek, but another third can study less 
, than ip|iour^* The seasbn^ls an important factor here. Formal degrees 
are not too Important. 



Under what circumstances^ can ;tbey learn? 



^^hase peopl^ can work in a variety of circumstances,- buj: is^olltion is 
ya ptoblem. Ag^extension is iJopular means of learning, and at a 
^ local high school or a learning center wJ:tIiin 30 mil^s'^ is possible 
Independent study ,^ evening classes, %nd' work-study programs are 
- preferred ways^of learning. Convenience is less important tnan the 
: right 4>rogram, however, with these persons.. More than any other group 
e?cc.e,pt those* wanting , technical skills » those' choosing agriculture are 
;^an^tcrtain abou6 vhom to see to get expert advice, or where 'to go to . 
. up ft,j; a course. * ^ * 



What .other -subjects interest 



. ''FligV^ainings^"^inve^£ment, management, sportsr and games. ^ , ^ 
. What services do thejy;want ? i?^^ f - ' ^ • * 

< VVboatV^mw|iit^^^^ inore information about educational opportunitie 

0i)e 4tl; £|ye would like 'to be. assessed for personal gVowth 1>r testid ih 
s - ^ ^ ^ubjc^t njatter skills. Some would like to obtain credit, for non-lormal 
learningi ^ , • • ' . ? * 

WKat- probXems^do -^fe^^flc^e? / . ^ • ^ ^ 




barriers, but most feel th^ their job 
^^^^"8 more^ courses. Getting th^right course 
^ ' at^'lifight timer of yfear in the ''evening is a problem^ Many feel 

these, dp not exist. ] - < - - ^ 

1% « approximately IS^^O, persons Is '^sAet by 19^4 Iowa census dat 




^ PROFILE 2 



Who ste thcy^ 



/SUBJECT CHOSEN BY AT. LEAST U OF THE STATE SAMPLE - 

BUSINESS SKTLLS (3.2%)'' ^ ' 

Xtyping , "aicc^c^on ; filing , bpokkeeping , ^^accqi\fitinz) 



MostSi^ female 
on a farb^ Eighty 
$1'5^000, an<K^% 
between 18 and^l 
and ancrt&er 20% 
student*;^ now. The 
busi^ess^in Iowa. 



How serious are ^ey ? 




<t64%), but 16% 
which earn lea& tha, 
iries uni||>rmly 
coinglet*a col 
A few are pa/ 
entiai students 




Relatively serious: a third plan to study within^ the neXt two years, 
and another half would like to.' Preparing for job, or new job, is 
a significant factor, but over 70% report that they simply waat-to be 
better informed, wfet they are willing TTpSy is a problem: ^about' one 
in six can t pay anything; anibther one in six* will pay $100-$300 and 
a third one in six over $:2,5(j0. Most can spfend between 10 and 19 
hours a week, but one in fiv^'can spend less than five hours. Two 
thirds want credit toward a degre^. > ^ ^ 



f ^ " k 

/ Under what circumstances can they learn ? 




For convenience, and because tlte programs they want are available there 
a quarter prefer learning at a community college, and one in five at * 
* f^f ^te university. Some^-prefer an adult learning center^ but less than 
lOZchoose a private business school.. Evening classes are the preferred 
Cii^to learn, and one third would like their employer* to sponsor the , 
training are unioa members). A quarter don't know whom to see 

fot advice ojc where to sign up. ' - 

What other subject^' interest them ? , . ./ 

» Crafts, gardening, sewing, home repair. 

What services do they want ?^ - ; ^ -s ' " . 

Business skills students express a good deal of .interest in' the* 
services provided by aa adult learning program: -over k third exp'res.s " 
an interep-ln "taking a course, obtaining credit foryfevlous learning,- 
• f^M^f^i^hing A credit bank to issye f ranscripts^A quarter would 
likeTto be tested for advance standing. Only 16% are not ^interested 
^^''xn any service.- , . ^ 

What problems do they face? ^ , 

' ' ^ ^°^f course is a problem, but for these persons home responsibj 
rank even higher. Isolation i's a difficulty for one in ^'ight and^ 
• ' ^i^^e/""»ber have transportation problems.. ^Fbr the older person/in the' 
/ • ^rt of , energy, fear of comp^ition, and uncertainty pl^y a ^ 

40 - 
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\ 



SUBJECT^CHOSEN BY ATHeAST 1%\0F THE STATE SAMPLE 

/ ^CHILD DEVELOPMENT (l\5%) 
J, (patenthood, child care^, etc.) . * 



Who are they ? 



\ 



Unllk<Business Skills chooser^, who come^ f rom families'^wlth all sorts 
^ of occu>a^nal backg^rouiWs , those women who elect Child Development 

. ' ; come primartiy- from families. with professional, managerial, or skilled 

craftsman occupations, and are more. highly educated. There may be 
^ upwards of 25,000 such women who are currently interested in this area, 

mainly between 20 and 30 years old, "of whom half earn $10,000 to ' 
$5.5,000 and another third earn over ^$15,000. thevreSide primarily* 
in cities. , 

How serious .are they ? ^ * 

\. ' • 

Moderately serious. A few are interested in child development as a 
- professional field for which they want degrees or school certificates.* 
^ But the majority simply need and want one or two courses to meet people 

^-r (67%), be better informed (58%) , to deal with family problems (58%),' 

and for personal satisfaction. Some (one in six) would like this 
course as a fjree social service; about one third would be willing to 
.pay $50-$;300, however. On6 third could spend only up to 10 hours a 
- / week studying; another 40% l^ss than 30 hours.- 

Under what circumstances c^n ^hey learn ? 

A local place was most favorcd'-for learning; at, home (17%), at a * 
community location (17%), ^n adult d^arning center within 30 miles 
. (25%), or at the area college (16%). Those ^ew- s.eeking certification 
.prefer a Regent's IJniversity (17%). With th6se persons, convenience" 
» the key, and. the right course. Twenty' seven per cent of them don't 

know whom to see to get" information, and 36% lack the knowledge of 
. where to go to find such a course. Qorresponderlce study and evening ' 
•glasses are highly favored (50% each) ;^ 40%> fat?^r TV, radio, ox newspaper 
. . courses, and another one third indepjendent^tudy . 

What other subject^ interest them ? * 



.Business skills, consumer education, crafts^ fine and performing arts, 
gardening, humanities, personal psychology, physical fitness»and 
self-defense, safety, sewing, and travel. » 



What .services do they want ? • * \ ' ' , o 

Information, counseling, a course in child development, and interr 
generational skills are what these women want — and to share 
information with others. • ^ 

What problems do they face ? • : ' 

Home responsibilities aod child care problems are upperrao^st, say two 
out of three respondents. Cost is a factor' to halt. Scheduling^ 
difficulties and the lack of opportunities is a. problem for some. 



' ^- PROFILE 4 ; . ^ 

SUBJECT CHOSE'N by AT LEAST 1% OF THE STATE. SAMPLE • 

CRAFTS (1-2%) * . , 

(weaving,, pottery, woodworking) 

Who are thev ? * ^ - * ^ , . ' ' 

This is an .older grpup, 70% female, with middle to lower income 
levels* Forty per cent live on farms ^ Thirty per cent have a faraUy 
member who belongs to a union. Seventy per cent have only a high school 
education* 

How serious are they ? ^ > . 

This is a non-essential subject — - 70% would like to take a crafts' 
course, but only 20% plan to do so in ^the next^ two years. Why? For 
fun, mostly. Ninety per cent say it is\ to meet new people, ^et* away 
from daily routine, or to gfet into something new. Seventy per ceniT 
indicate personal sat;isf action as a reason. They are willing to pay 
something to learn crafts, however: 70% wduld pay up to $100 for 'a 
' . f ^ course, but they would devote only five to ten hours a week to learxi it. 

No certificates or degrees are sought. A few hope to get a job based 
on this acquirecf skill. . ' . • ' 

Under** what circumstances can they learn ? . . \ 

"This group favors evening classes, day classes, and employer or union- 
' * sponsored training. -Independent -^tudy is favored by some. An adult 

learning center or local high, school are the favored places; and, not 
surprisingly, convenience Is the reason. 

What other subjects interest them ? 

Conmunity organisations and* problems, gardening, physical fitness and 
self-defense. 

* . • 

What services do they'want ? 



< No^ mam^ An available course, some educational information. But 40% 
arecufious about what is meant by the choice: "have' the program 
s^f assess your personal talents and competencies — fot potential 
personal growth, for living a^more satisfying life, etc." No other group 
responded -to this option in such numbers. (Those choice areas with 
high numbers ^ of Women tended to check this option: there may well be 
' % a P^ed for a service for women in Iowa which provides this sott of ' 

assessment.) ' , " , 

3 ^ ' • . - / 

What problems do they iEace? » . ' - ' 

Jo learn crafts, not many. Scheduling, isolation, cost, and home 
responsibilities rate high. For the older persons In^the Sfunple, a 
feeling of age and the lack of energy are problems./ - " 

: . ' : -/ . , ■ ■• 
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Who are they ? 



PROFILE 5 

SUBJECT CHOSEN BY jAT LEASt 1% OF THE STA^fE^SAMPLE ^ 

«^ 

^ EDUCATION (1^75%) 

(teacher training for certification) 



There is' still a large reservoir of people In the field of education 
who want training or updating o£ skills: two-thirds female, professional 
in nature, who often "b^l^bng to'^a teachers V, union, and who are mainly 
25-40 years old. ^Twenty eight 'per cent have a college education or 
beyond; an^ additional' two-thirds hav.e some college. Three quarters of 
them earfluhagweefn $10,000 and $25,000'. More than 3% are noh-white. 



TheyTend to be spfead all over, the largest group in modefjrate-sized 
cities. 



How serious \are they ? 




ery serijius^ Half plan to take a course in the next two years, mainly/ 
f at -jt^S requirements oi? promotion,' or .to work toward a master's / 
degree or school certificate. Increased income is a strong motive. They 
plan to spend a lot of money for * this education: half e^cpedt to pay 
mdf'ie than $2,500. They also expect to spend a good bit of time learning: 
40% will devote AO hours a week or more. ; 



Under Xfhai circumstances can they learn ? 




Priva^te colleges rank highest, trailed by the Regent V-Unlvers-i ties 
Institutional prest^^ge is a factor with them, unlike any^ other grdip. 
Fourteen per cent favor a collej^e without walls fonaat. Traditional 
day classes are also favored, but during a seasor?when job responsibilities 
do not interfere*. A gop^d number like the idea of TV or radio classes, 
independent' study, or correspondence study. Convenience in scheduling 
is probably the key to success in attracting these potential learners, ^ 
particularly if offered by a prestige-iaden private college. * 



What other subjects interest them ? 



Child development, consumer education, crafts, gardening, history, 
humanities, public affairs, sewing, s^ports and games, and travel. 



What services do they want? 

They don't need infom^ation or advice: they want credit towar-d a degree 
^ y Or certificate! They like the idea of assessment of \prior informal 

/ learning,; a credit bank concept, and testing of subject skills. 

wKat problems do they face ? - ' * / ' - 

^ ■ ■ • " ' A ' 

Cost is uppermost in their minds, together with home and job. ^ 
responsibilities, child care "problems, anci scheduling. 'V 'r^ ^ 



PROFILE 6 



'subject chosen by at least 1% OF THE sfXTE SAMPLE 



ENGINEERING^ (1.2%) 



Who are they ? 



Young people, almost exclusively male, 'from skilled craftsmen families, 
who hBVe some college, and want mote. A, few are mid-career men in thei 
late thirties.. Their family-income is middle class ($iO, 000-615 .000) . 
They tend to reside in mid-sized cities. . 



How serious are they ? 



Fifty per cent would like to'-resTIiirrgiHuUes,, but; i they are beset by 
problenis. They .-ire out to improve tlretr-i^me , and to prepare for a 
better job. Sixty pdr cfent expect to^nd over $3,000. but present 
jobs limit study to l^fhafl ID hours a week. Their goal is a graduat 
or professional degree, >itht>uf doubt . Tf.ey dheiiSS:^pear serious, 
but experience may have told them that they will not fl^T:ina or the 
right program to help them. Their responses were therefore cautious. 



Under what circumstances can they dea-rn ? 



^ They like the idea of employer-sponspred training, in. the evening, at 
\ the nearest college or through independent or correspondence study. 

Convenience is unini()ortant : they are mainly interested in finding 
the programs they want' and need. The^ don't care what kind of 
institution offers the programs -- prestige is no lure. They .are 
■ practical- people! ' 

What other su'bjects interest them ? ' ' • • ' 

Industrial trades, labor and industrial relations, safety, technical 
skills, and travel. , , \ 

What Services do they want ? 

^ ^ - ' Thirty per-cerit lack, ex/ert advice, but most" know where to sign up for 

e^jisting opportunities/ Finding the r-ight courses is a problem, so 
advice and oppcirtuniti'es for credit and-^dvancement towSrd degrees 
are services which wp^uld be desirable. The^idea of ari adult education 
<program is alieri -/these are mainly 18-24/ year olds, who barely see 
themselves aa- adults. *- . 



What problems do they face ? 

Lack.of opWtuaities and cost are the fact^s-most often checked. ' Job 
responsibilities prevent the full-tiiie attendance mainly required in 
graduate engineering programs. 



*Note: It is possible that a portion of the 'respondents 
be thiriking^f a slibject matter academic people would 
rather than k true engineering program, as oTSirdd in 
tnis"is cawnot ' 



rega 



be estimated- froD) thes^'^da^ta^ 



mos 



who checked, "engineering" may 

rd as a technical skill, 
t universities. How many ^ 



^- PROFILE 7 
SUBJECT CHOSEN BY AT LEAST 1% 



THE STATE SAMPLE, 



Who are they? 



INDUSTRIAL TRADES (1.3%) 
(welding, carpentry-^ electronics) 



There may jbe 24,000 Idwans currefttiY laterested in learning industrial 
trades. Unfortunately, most o'f fehemSare farmers between 25 and 64 ' 
years bid, 80% male, and scattered throughout 'the countryside. Very 
few r6si*de in cities. They are /not now Students and -haven't; been for 

er $25,00Q\a year, and 90% earn over 
re union or tarm association ''members: 



years. Ov,er 40% of them earn o 
$10,000 a ,year. A good number 
"^lost^'have not been to college. 



^How serious are they ? 

Two thirds would like to lean 
$50-$600 to learn it. But, di 
hpurs a week is possible, or 
important. Few are interested 
moderately serious. * 

Under what circumstances can the^y learn ? 



a trade skill, and half would spend 
'pending onf^the season^ less than five 
lore than 40 hours. Seasons are' 

in any form of credit."" They are therefore 



Evening classes/at local ^l^arning center, high schc/pl^ Sf community 



college is by far the most 
to see their employer spons 
respondents felt they knew 



referred mode of study./ A fd*?* would like 
the training* Practically all the 
ire to go and who to/se& to get the ^training. 



Day classes in the winter mouths would be possibuce for the farming group. 



'What othe.r subjects interest them? 

I ^ 

.Agriculture, forestry, inve 
and technical skills. 

f 

What services do they want ? 



stment, physical: fitness and se^t-defense. 



Many are not interested iifladult education progranis^vlces other than 
to proyid^ ttie course an^ the place to learn it. ^his gpoup is, in 
the^main,,j rather indepe^ide^it , motivated by practical skill and income 
consideration's * 

\ 



What problems do they face? 

I 



/Cost, the! unavailability 'o E courses, home and job responsibilities 
are most often r^iorted. - i 



/ 
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Who are they? 



PROFILE- 

SUBJECT CHOSEN BY A?*^**! IX^OP^E STATE SAMPLE 
NURSING (2.0^.) 



These are women who come from all age groi^ps 18 to 65 — and whose 
'professional nurses training is at several levels: ' begipning^lllgh — - 
school graduates through nurses instructors (college faculty). Their 
family income is typically hi'^h, the median approximately $20,000. 
Their residence, is rather evenly spread throughout the state, in ryr 
as well as m«<ropolitan locations* ^ 



How serious are they ? 




Except for teachers, :(iurses are the next most highly motivated group: 
they are serious. Forty per pent plan to study in the next two years 
and an additional 40X would like to. Improving their skill and income 
^e th^ motivating factors, as well as for personal satisfaction. They 
gi^ejdiaf they can spend, but a; sizable 'number expect to commit 
overf $1,000 to^"ttre*rs5^i^ies^^rhe 'younger members of the group exgect^ 
t4 study full-time; the older'*°oHi5ST"from 10-19 ho-urs a^weekl 



leral, they want college degrees or nur-slng certification. 



In 



Under vhat circumstances can they learn?^ 



Communitjis-f^:^a^e programs and those offered at work are the places 

respondents* The availability qf the right program 
most important factor, followed slightly b^y convenience* Day^ 
3ses are the time most preferred, esp^ally if sponsored by^their 



'' Xnikt Qthef subjects interest them? 



BiMogical scien^:es, business skills,, child development, persxjnal, 
psychology ^consumer education, sewing and home crafts. * 



What services do theyiwant? 




Except 
ceri 

educ'atioi 
could :be 




the^ossibility of earning credit toward their degree or 
te objectives, nurses are not generally interested in §dult 

programs. (SonP of their collateral ^.earning interests 

et by such programs , however.) 



What problems do^ they face 




Cost arid hoide responsibilities rank high. L^k of opportunity for /' 
'Stu.dy a frustration, especially for tho^ who reside in rural areas./ 



\ 



, SUBJECT. 



This 
likely 
familie 




: ' PROFILE 9 . 
CHOSE^^ BV AT LEAST 1% OF THE STAT^ SAMPLE 



^ gWING, COOKING > HOME CgtAFTS (1.3%) 



is very ^gimilar to thac cnbosing crafts as their most 
rsjued learning area: 90% female, from middle income 

But half arexover 50/yedrs old. Most are located in small 



.Whn arp they ? 



towtva^and cities (very few in/the metropolitan areas) • 

How serious^^j^ they ? 

Moderatel>r iatetested: willing to spend about $25 for a one hour a day 
average learning ytime. Overwhelmingly, they elect personal satisfaction 
the reason for Learning, and to meet people, get away from routine, etc. 
They do hot seejf credit or degrees. - ' 



Under what circumstances can 




ley learn? 



Day classes Xr evening classes in a nearby location is the preferred 
mode. Scfmor elect independent study. Again, convenience is the key. 
Local highr schools are the favored spot. A third would like to "learn 
"trough /oing" with occasional consultation with an instructor. , 



What other^ subjects Interest them ? 



surprisingly, crafts and gardening, with a few inCerested in fine 
/and ffferforming arts. This older group is clearly home-centered* with 
personal enrichment the objective. ^ 



What services do they want ?> 



Although it might be said that women interested^ in home crafts^hould 
be interested in the services provided tl\r6ugly a comprehensive , adult 
education program, 55% of these respondents checked "not int^ested". 
A* few want a course and a place to learn it yds' the most useful service* 



What problems do they face ? 



Cost, availability of opportunities', ^a sense of age, and lack of 
sufficient energy and stamina are all reasons why this group might 
not p^rsue their. chosen objective. ^ 

•/ 
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Who are they? 



PROFILE lO 

SUBJECT CHOSEN BY AT LEAiST 1% OF THE STATE SAMPLE 



TECHNICAL SKILLS (1.5%) 
(auto m'echanics, TV repair, drafting, machine maintenano^) 



r 



The people interested in technical skills are ustfally male (QO'X)*, from 
families whose occupations are xn the services^ operative, or unskilled 
labor groups, and vho have a high school eduEfation, By and large th>ey' 

union members (55%), and their age ran^s the span of this study 
the bulk in the 25-34 year old age group/ Their f^ily income is ' 
generally between $15,000 and $25,000^/ Thoy are evenly sprnead over -the 
st*ate in cities and ia the country* \" 



How serious arc they ? 



These people face a lot of barriers, and few said they now plan~¥tudy_ 

Ti<he next tw years » Most would like to but they feel there are 
problein^s^^at must be overcome. Job improvement ajwMTncrease^h earnings 
lead the Ix^^: of reasons for learning. But once problems are overct^ — 
^they are willing to spend between $300 and $2,o6o to be taught the 
skill of^^their" ch<n.cc. The average respdndent can spend .about 10 hours 
a week/learning, Ti<ey do not seek degrees, but they do demand a ' 
statement of accomplrkhment which. could be used for employment. 



Under what circumstances can they lea/n ? 



/ 



/ 



whati 



abc 



schools offer 
,they are hazy 
A sizeable perci 
without walls afs 



What other subjects interest 



Since these are jobholders now, they sea evening clasjses and work-study 
programs sponsored by their employer as the favored means of acquiring 
the skill. Tl^eir perception is that only private vocational- or trade 
they want — perhaps also community colleges — but 
t whom to see or where to go to^sign up for a course, 
tage of them see correspondence study or a college 
a way of gaining the skill inexpensively. ' 

/ ^ 

hem? / 



/ 



Collateral interests are agriculture, engineering home and appliance 
repair,., inausCrial trades , {physical fitness, iind crafts. 



What ^services do they waiyt? 



Information, primaril3U.-^Q<L.t^sting for skill acquisition. Some 
like ttie idea of a fijfe of work records to help them gain better 
employment opportunities. 



What problems do the*y face ? 



Lack 'of information, isolation, ^he cost bind of private technical 
schools, scheduling problems, home and job responsibilities. This 
group, more than most others, see themselves , as losing out on educational 
advantages . 




\ 



It is interesting to note thatf of jthese t^n moat wanted, 
subjects, four are categorize^s vocational subjects, three/ 
are pro'fessional, and two are home-oriented. ^None•are general 
^education subjects, what are often called the basis of a 
liberal education. That should not be taken to mean that there 
is no interest in general education amohg* adults. The earlier 



/ 



tabl^ should 



make that clear. Rathe^, it means that ir^.terms 
of sheer numbers of new potential e^rants or ..re-^entrants 
irito postsecondary education, the vasCy majority Will likely'*' 
choose a vocational subject first . ' - - 

Determining the size of the potential market for each 

y 

subject chosen on the basis of at least one percent of the 

/ ^ \ 

statewide sample^ is very rough indeed, and readers are caution^d^ 

once again hot to interpret these figures literally. However, 

it seems reasonable toystate that nurses and teacherj are i 

strongl3r^ motivated to pursue further' education in their pro- 



fessional fields> particularly if by doing so ^hey may be as- 
sured/ advancement or financial benefits. 

Further down th\^ndex of "elasticity - of demand" given 
in TABLE 8, business skills, agriculture and industrial trades, 
each are moderately desired, and would have to Be offered in 
more attractive way$ (i.e*, Ipwer cost, more- conveniently 
available, etc.) f or ^postsecondary institutions to mak^.-slg^ 
riificant Inroads into the potential market/ Near tl/e bottom 
of the demand index are the home-oriented sub.j'ects — crafts 



/ 
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and child development — which should ;|.ndicate that in 
expensive, close-to-home, group-meeting, evening delivery 
would likely be the most successful means, of reaching the 
sizeable potential general interest^ marketl — almost 
300 ,'000 persons by these figures./ 

A problem group are ^ose \^ho chose technical skills, 
defined as income-producing vacations such as TV, au^o or 
other mechlanical device repair, drafting, or other non- 
cognitive -s^kill. Although ranking fifth put of the top ten 



li^ial ski 



fields in general interest, technical skills drops to dead 

innixig -tqi lea: 



last in terms of numbers planni^ 



2am those. skills — 



persons* PRbFILE 10 renders s^e clues as to tfte 



l,9(io 

\ characteristics of thes^ people and their problems, and 

eludes that "this gro.up . . . see themselves as losing oi 

educational advantages". 

\, Perhaps a' personal history of failure in public 

\ ing, and a natural cautiousness about formal educat;lo^ led ] 

^ \ to^ this disturbing 'finding. Technical skills are b/kdAy neede4 
* * / • / ^ 

in society, the more so now that the economy may shiift further 
away from an emphasis upon disposable' 'or rapid re^pyacement of 
goods to one emphasizing dutability. These skijll^ mean jobs, 
but presently there are few inexp.pnsive opport^inities to ac- 
quire skills leading to them. 

On the other hahd among the aljready eiMllayed, perhaps 
among many Jfarmers there may be a' si'gnif:j^aivt number who those 




/ 



technical 'skills not ; as first choice for employment purpose*, 
but' for greater self-irdii^ance. .Many people today indicate 
a desirfe to . repair their., owV appliances arM servicS their 
'own z^t^ furnace or air conditioner^ Viea^^ng. basic main 
^ance, and repair skills many be a high .4econ^\choic^ for mtoy 
peysons, piarticularl^ those hard pressed by* the -gcoriomy. 
ms report has revfealed thVt there may be both; a problem aid 
an opportijinxty anj^n^ respondentsi who favor learning technic'a 




skills. 



' wHat are the pyefefr^^j circumstances for learning s 

It is not enough to know how many people are interested 

in learning ^at. Before one can effectively design a pro'^ram 

4 




■one must d^ 
, are\likeiy to lake 



♦under what ci|^umstxances potential learners 
oppo'rtunity. TABLE 9 com^res the 



respo||is' 



eg to a 



question xOiyy£his topic among the tftree groups 



survey e 
suits 



In addition'. 



ly respondent grot 



?re£ 



oiown of the statewide poll re-^ 



in^uded in a taWle in Appendix 11. 
uit6, clearly, eyeing classes\are the Jfef^red time, 



so Ifl 



it held too fai^ from hofcie. A^good'*^nuint>fSr 

^ ' § V f 

of pe working respoyftdents wou^d like to ./e^ training oifete 



by 



^ employers, o^p^ 



A 



work-study programs. 



th^ convenience' . 
f^c^or of after/wc^rk hours is quite strq^g/ t/t^t across 

/particiila 

. ■ 

ependent stijuy 
news papa 



^ard. Correspondence study also 

/- 7 . / ° 

One, were to idd responddtits wlVo -pref^; 

. . / A 7 A 

'and those ifking courses^.by /TV', ladid. 
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r 





. . ^ Among'enpbHed students, ti^ugh most are now taking their 

• cpurses'by evening clashes, a signifi^ai^t number report that 

they could ledm by independent studV, correspoi><2ncI study, by 

TV, radio, .or howspaper, or on the weekeird. Thus it is likelv 

thgt progr^s utilizing spme of these lesser known modes "of 

' providin/leaVning opportunities might find already audience. 

tt is^importarft to realize that no single mode of delivery 

ctive.or ajpp^roprlade .for all potential learners. >. 

There aile as many groiips of ^epple preferring one way to 

learn as there are ways^^to learn. Consider, for example, these 

four ^statements 'from adiilts learning through correspondence.: • ^ 

Corpespondenae coia^se& provoke %ome con- 
. tvoveiCsy among lectn^evs. The following ■ 

» four (Quotations illustrate the vaz>iety' (Tf — ^ 

op%.nton encountered. • Firkt,\ twenty 
e-ight year old nursing teadheir with three « • ' 
years^ of college, who Uves^on\a farm 
writgs: ' * , 

'"I feel after being into my \ , ' ' . 
correspondence pgurse after a\- ' ■ ^ 
few weeks^ that CorrespondendA - ' 

studies are a veiy poor way of\. 
learning. ' Feedback is slow in'' " 
coming ,— which 'loses -its im- 
pact and effectiveness. 'The ' ' 
communicaUng cf subject imtve'r 
/ with students and the instructor 
is desirable., ^This.help^ in ' „ 

comprehending ideas and broaden- 
ing one's own ideas." 



■ ' \ . -\ 

on: the other h(^k a thirty seven year hid ' 
homemker with a dollege degree hopinq to 
renei^^har teaching Certificate says: 

" thoroughly enjoy correspondence 
■study. ' It gives me a 'flexibility 
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in use of time that^s mcaweloiis. 
I really don^'t want to gvve up 

of^rnij volimteer work or things 
f enjoy with muAiusband am 
children^ so this is the ideal 
answer for my renewal of teacher 
certificate. " 

But another out-qf-^work French teacher has 
some criticisms/ \ ^ 

^'Since I am taking' this couxisAonly 
for certification^^! feel that\it 
is probably not/a valid evaluation 
of the services offered. Howeiier^ I 
do have one Suggestion. I havl both 
a B.A. andean M.A. from the University 
of lowaj and am qualified, to thaah 
in three different fields wit 
'as 65 hours in my second fiel 
always had a great interest 
ment and political science, 
pass the -best requirements 
course -without the busy wor 
Why is there^not a test si 
CLEP for tho^e of us who 
small requireni0nts to ful 



as many 

I have 
govem- - 
could 
r^ this ' 
of'lesspns. 
lar to the 
'Ve these 
II? 'T siSlld 



gladly pay the .same sum' f^r the test 
(X^ for the course 

Finally^ a thirty three yetr old Police 'Cfyief 
with one year of college dnd whq hopes to earn 
four year college degree kventutlly^ sums icp tJ 
situation for many peopl 

VI am very interested in continuing my 
education but^ the problem I have is 
that after receipt the A. A. degree from 
.the area college k wi-ll no longer be 
working toward a/ degree^ only gaining 
more personal sd€isfdotion. I live too ■ 
far from a 'fowf year bollege for it to 
^ be practical for me tdvtry to take night 
\ school. I hitoe found fahm taking 

corresponderhe studies from the University 
of Iowa thcJt I leaAi mor\ from , these ' ^ 
/ courses thJbn I have in cuxases^ plus 

the correspondence work is\harder^ and * ' 
after you complete one of .these courses 
/ you knop you have had to work to make • 



7.0 



/- 



Itr- rfeel that this area should be ^ ^ 
mecked into with the possibility of 
Claming icp with a program that would 
j^BJ^on get a deg ree^from this 
ty\^.of study ^ - 

^ ThpLs type divergence of opinion is likely to ap^e&r 

aii^ng studen-ts learning by any giyen mode. The point is, 

the^refore, that a i^mprehensive postsecondery leamii^ system 

shoii^d offer a diverse array of means and media for adult 

, learners — from traditional lecture /tyle daytime c^a^wOTrk 

through' guided independent study thorough an exterl^al de^ee 

approach. 

'Who are those who couldn't decide what way of learning 
w^s best for them? A breakdown of the state sample indaTcat^d 

^ that overall 23 percent couldn't decide. However, 52 percenA 
of the oldest age group (65 and older) and over half of those \ 
with a grade school education\ were among those who couldn't \ 
decide, and slightly less than half of those-^hose incomes 
were $5,000 or less last year. Forty-four percent of the re- 

.^l^^d^^roup responded similarly. Thus we see a dilemma 
emerging. These people the old, the poor, the und^ducated, 
the retired — ; were the ones who were overwhelmingly likely 
to indicate no interest in further" learning, aad they are also 
the ones who don't know how b^st to learn ev^ if they want 
to do so. What postsecondary institutions can do with^^r for 
these pe'ople is an unresolved issue. Consider the patte-tn 
of responses to the earlier question on educational 'plans : • % 
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TABLE 10 

Question: Would you like to engage in. some form of further 
learning beyond high school ... w:^thin the next two y^rs? 
Respondent group 
Farm residents 
Fanners (occupation) 
50 to 64 years old 
65 and older 




Income less than $5,000 
yi^come less than $10,000 
Grade school education 
Retired 



98 

76 

a 

74 
98 

\ 

94 

\ 



Clearly, there is /a challenge h^e. What are the public 
ikicy alternatives that would be most helpful for these 
Dfrle? It may not be further learning opportunities, if one 
were^yo rely on the results of this poll. 

What type of Institution or place to learn do respondents choose ? 

Among those who do choose to learn in the next two years, 
the study^team asked what place was most preferred, and why.. 
TABLE 11 c^^pares the results across Purvey groups, including 
those currently enrolled who were further asked where they 
are now learning. 
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COMPARISON 



y home, by 
\ Combination of media 

^ At work 

With a tutor 

^At U.W.W,/ 
External degree 



/ 



/At library or/other 
/ coimnunity location 

At adult ylcajyiing center 
within m miles 

At ^docal high schdol 

»,At/ a private vocational, 
l>6sdness, or traHe school 

At area community college 

At private college 

or university ^ 

At a State University 

t an out-of-state 
itvstitution 

Oth^r vplace 

l/ndecided/no response 



Total 





TABLE 11 

TOUPS ON PREFERRED PLACE TO LEARN 
N's) 




12 
♦ 

8 

7 

n 

10 
13 

4 
1 

6 



Inte rview Groups 
' (N=176) ^ 



7 

3 
8 

6 

16 
17 

2 
24 

2 
7 

6 
1 
32 



jnro lled Stud ents 
(N«650) 



Place now Place prefer 
learning to learn 



1 




10 
8 

3 

23 

14 

6 ^ 

- 3 
17 



10 



100 



100 



8 
9 

* 1 

10 

8 
10 

2 
3 
28 

100 



73 
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pit is not surprising to find that^a plurality indicate 
coimni^i.ty co^eges sixice the majority of respondents are 
intere^ed |.n vocational subjects. This choice runs ahead 
of others right^ through the sample groups. - If one were to 
add to community college choosers those i^espondents who 
checked ''an adult learning center," "at a local high school, 
•or "at a library or other community location" ~ all places 
that are sometimes available through area colleges ~ th/t 
• plurality becomes the majority among some groups. Private' 
colleges.^-aad' jmiveTSlVifefs, together with state public 
^ities^ account for less than ^quarter Vf respondents. • 

Among currently enxolt^ non-traditi0nal learners, a 
surf^rising 10 percent would prefer to learn through an' ex- 
"^-4?-^5^1 "degree>^gram run by a "university without walls"/ 
Allowing ^or the fact that many adults are likely iiever;to 
have hearcKof such a place before, this finding is perhaps 
indicative of a latent opportiitity , 

qther places which e^iirolled students felt were better 

than their current lean/ing resource were "at work" and*at ' 

I 

a state (public) university* Places where st^idep^s are cur- 
rently enrolled which would ll^Jy^'lose ^rollees if a .choice^ 
.w^re\iossible are^^coirfe^ programs, private voca- 

tional, busjU^s\ or trade schools, community colleges, and 



^j^p^rivate colleges ari^i universities. 
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The reasons whV these choices were/ made seems quite * 
clear. Adult and non-tVaditional learaers are not generally 
motivated by institutional prestige, and less motivated by 

. 0 ■ 

cost factors than- one would suspect. Consider TA^LE 12: , ^ 

t . " > 

r ' ■ ' 

TABLE 12 

Why was Preferred Place Chosen? 

(in order of frequency)^ \ 

Reason ' - Percent of 28A Respondents 

Convenience - \46 

Programs are offered 

tha\: I want ' 2 

\ • 

Will be\most compfortable ' . \ 

with the people there ^ ' '8 ' 

Will generally enjoy studying 

there the most 6 

« V' * ' - • ^ 

Cost, /'"other", and undecided 5 each 

Prestige of the institution , 2 



ioo 



/ Convenience is most important to all subs ample ^groups 
/surveyqid with the sole exception of the 18--24 year^oid learn- 
ers' who put "programs offered that I want" at the head of 
their list. 'Cost rates high with younger people tod, and 
very high with those whose family income is below $10,000. 
Prestige does not rate at all with most ih the subsampleg^ But 
a ffew' younger m.ales , in the^lower income groupings fr(^r 



?m 



families with professional-type occupations find prestige 

I € 

attractive. Generally ^speaking, one in four or five are 
motivated by specific subject matter programs, .whereas one 
%vi twolare more concerned with convenience, comfort, and 
personsk 'enjoyment. 

Do they\seek degrees or certificates ? 

If tost is not the highest consideration iYi making a 
choice of\place to learn, is degree or certification a 
factor? Generally, yes, it is important. Sixty-five per- 
cent of the\state sample want credit, and even higher 
percentages o\f other groups surveyed* Regular degrees — 
Associate,, Bachelor, Master, Doctor, etc* — account for\^ 
30 percent of the ^goals of respondents^ who want some form^ 



\ 



oly^redit- One in five of those wishing credit simply 
want \ statemeijit qf completion. But, ^ut another way, 65 



percent \E thoqe wanting to learn in th^ state sample eithet 



want no cre\iit br only a statement of completion. Clearly, 



non-traditionali learners are npt quite as degree-conscious 

\ L 1 . ' 

as traditional Student^, particularly if 1 the subject choice 
is not from the general education category. * 
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/ 
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COMPARISON AMONG GROUPS ON DEokE OR CERTIFICATION SOUGHT 



Type of Recognition ! 

\ / 

Statement of completion 

Teaching or counseling 
credential 

Occupational certi^i^i^cate 
or license 

Associate's Deg^ree' 

Bachelor's Degree 

Master's Degree 

Graduate or Professional \iegree 

Other degree or certifica 

Don't know or haven't 
decided ' ' \ 

Total 



(Percent of column N's) 



Interview Groups: 
(N=121)- 




Enrolled Students: 
(N=5ff6) 



Percent of State Sample (N«283) wV^eing credit - 65 
Percent of Interview Groups (N»l 76) Van ting credit - 75 
Percent of Enrolled Students (N»65d)^ wknting credit - 85 




How many people does the state sample percentage figure 



in TABLE 13 represent? The study team f elf ^ome estimates 
should be calculated of the number and seriousness of the 
nontraditional learners who expressed interest in further 
learning, want academip credit, and ultimat:^ 



ely plan perusing \ 



a degree. The succesfe of any new degree pi-pgram, such as 
the Iowa Commonwealth College idea, would cfepend upon 
designing a service which adequately fits the^ needs of those 
people who are not now enijolled In degree pr^g\j:ams, but 
want to be. 



ESTIMATED- SIZE OFyTHE POTENTIAL 
DEGREE CREDIT POPJULAT ION , BY DEGREE 
(5BJECTIVF - iaVA,,l976 



Degree 
Sought 



J ^ 

Associate 



Bachelor 

Master^ ^ 

Doctor or 
Professional"^ 



1.6 
3.2 



2.3 



\ 




Estimated Number 
•fercent of of lowans rep- 

Iowa Population resented by 
Exprfessi-nc percent of 

Interest?-] interest2] 



Potential new 
Number of .(iWa) degree candidates 
degree candidates from state data if 
enrolled in . appropriate progra- 
Autumn 1975 available ^ ] 



,30,080 
60,085 
60,085 

42,865 



5,591 
7,523 
55,033 

40,351 



1) Calculated from TABLE 13 

2] Estimate based upon 18,800 adults per Iowa poll percentage point. 
£3] From 1975 HEGIS data (state residents only) telephoned to study team^ 
4] Calculated by subtracting numbers enrolled from estimated interest. 
5] Difference be twe€^ master's and doctor/professional's degrees estimated 

from the ratio of masters to doctor/professional's decrees granted in 19^ 
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TABLE 14 reveals some sup rising results. The responses 
to the state ooll indicate, that about 5,60^ nontraditional 
studentswhp/are not now enrolled but want to be, seek associat 
degrees, 7,523 such students seek bachelorVs degrees, a1id ' 
-i;^f9^ping 55,000 and 40,000 respectively w^nt master's and 
doctor/professional's degreesi While we mus^ once again 

express caution against interpreting these fiflures too 

^ \ 
literally (it is easy, one must remember, for people to say 

,they want an advanced degre^ when th^r qualifications for 
such study, or their persistance, may not be equal to 
the task) we urge planners to design a more highly focussed 
follow-up study to determin wheth^ or not to have confidence 
in this leVel of demand far graduate degrees/ (Since 13 
percent of the state -sample, representing 245,000 lowans-, 
already have bachelor's degrees, these figures may not be 
terribly inflated.) 

In thinking further about the implications of Table 14, 
one must keep in mind that we simply subtracted column 3 - 
currently enrolled degree candidates \^om column 2\ the 
estimate^i^umber of lowans who want degree credit study 
toward the degree in question* This is a bit like sub- 
tracting apples from oranges. Almost all bachelor and above 
degree candidates are full-time students who entered the 
degree programs directly from a more elementac}^ academic 
levels whereas the demand (columns 1 and 2) is from people 
who cannot pursue degrees on a full-time residential basts* 

79 ' 
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How much are they willing io pay tb learn ? 



Most surveys of leamiing needs and interests fail to 

adequately ascertain the Voluntary buying power of\the 

leais^ner — how much he or I she is actually willing tq spend 

\ 



out of private, discretioijiary" income to acquire t^ie ^kill 

^tudy team 



or learn the subject matter of choice. The Iowa 
tried to get a clear fix in this slippery datum first 
linking the question to the first choice subject krea; and se- 
cond, by not pfoyiding a scale of dollars from which to 
choose an amount —''t^ avoiding a biasing effec: of a 
scale: i.e., high on a s'^e of *$1 to $100 would indeed be 
low on a sc^le of $1 to $1,006.\ Respondents oftei view the 



selves as "h 
|Ly, no matte 



igh payees" or **low payers" and respo|id according- 
r the range of the given scale. 



The /state sample was asked. 



2mr 



Regardiess of how long this skill or subject 
'[choser earlier] normally takes to learn, or 

costly you expect it might be to- learn it, 
how\m(h money would you actually be willing 
to^spe^^ to acquire this skill or knowledge? ' 
I am ^tftta^ested in the total amount^^imi feeL 
this i^^,w©^h to you to^ learn? 

Given this question\the state, sample responded tylth generally 
high amoiint;3, averaging\^^ $1,000 (see Figure 1). 



80 
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A»ouDC WilllDg\:o Spekd to Learn Chosen Subject 
\ State ^^aaple 



f 




fl«$l,059 



10- 



0* 



to to to to to to to over 

$25 $50 $100 $300 $600 $1,000 $2,500 $2,500 
Dollars 



not 



*Not willing or not able to apend anything 

A slight ambiguity occurs in^^k^ r^ult^. Some respon- 
dents had stated that they wanted to lean^^*^jnputing sciences" 
for example, thinking of a single course in^ computer program- 
ming. Naturally a small amount came to mind — in the range 
y^of $100-$200. But others who chose the same subject were 

thinking of a whole course of study, not just a single course. 
These persons were likely to suggest $1,000 to $2,000. ' Thus 
a^^rict interpretation of these data is unwise. 

Yet the study team was impressed with the generally high 
amounts state respondents gave to the interviewers, some ovey 
$5,000. No other research on adults of which the study team 
is aware produced this high an averagfe .amount . Comparing 



65 



81 



the interview respondents arid th'^ eirolled ' 
"imilar question, the amoilnts chosei 

ss, mainly because these, persons w^re 



ngU course (sfee TABLE 15)., Enrolled'i^ 



^iJ^'course 

Students were asked, "hoi)< much will learning this subject 

or skill cost you?" Since many respondents had listed orily a 

single course, the average'araol^t was about $30(^ * 



TABLE 15 • . 
COMPARISON OF AMOUNT RESPONDENTS WILLING^ TO PAY TO LEARN 
CHOICE - STATE SAMPLE, INTERVIEW SUBJECTS^ WITH AMOUNT 
ENROLLED STUDENTS EXPERT TO SPEND. " 
* * (percent of cojlumn N's) ' 



Amount 



Met willing/ 
not able to 
spend anything 



1- 25 
26- 50 
; 51- 100 
101- 300 
301- 600 
601-1,000 
1,001-2,500 
2,501-5,000 
over 5,000 



Not sur6/ . 
no response 

Total , 



1 



State Sample 
<N«286) / 



4 
5 

. 4 
7 
9 
9 
9 

12 

20 



21 
100 



Interview Subjects 

(N«176X^— 



Enrolled Students 
(JJ«650y^^^ 





1^: 



Enrolled students were further 'asked if they 'were 
Vinanc^al aid or reimbilrsement for their studies. 
uC\^, percent pf the total enrolled sample received some 
tuition J-^in^iarship aid, and about a cpi&rter w,ere reimbursed 
by their employer, uni^nf of ot±er source (many of these are 
teachers and other professionals). 




lABLE 16 , •* 

ENROLLED 3TUDENT tUX^jT^ AID RECEIVED BY TYPE OF INSTiTU1>I0N j 



AID:- 



l^ition 
Scholarship 

, -Fill . 

Part 

• None 

'No Response 

Redmbu r s emen t 

Yes 

No 

« • 

No, response 



R'egeri^ts 
Universities 
' (N=198) 



0.0 



^ r 



Area Private Colleges 
Colleges and Universities 
(N=336)^ %116) 



10.4 



6.0 



■2.0 


'2.4 


' f 4.3 


96.5 


71.7 


■ \ 


1.5 


15.5 , 


, - 7.8 


17.7 , , 


- 29,8 


34,5 


81 .'3, 4^ 


< - 60.7 


62.9 








1.0" ' • 


,^ 9.5 


2.6 



Total 

Sample 

(N=65Q5" 



- 6.5 

2.6 ' 
81.1" 

9.8 

v. . 
26.9 
67.4 

g.7 ■ 



1/ The source of this ai'd'is not necessarily the institution in which 
the" nontraditional student is en'rolled. " t* • . 

83 
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• \ In sum, the state sample revealed a ^relatively high 

level of expected personal cost for education, and a 
gratifying willingness to contribute to their own education. 

'ilelatively few non-traditional learners ^l^re c^urrently re- 
ceiving financial aid or reimbursenfejit for their studies . 
Sinp^ the greatest interest in further learning arises among 
those most able to afford the cost, trhis finding is perhaps 

c 

0 t;o be expected. Those least able to pay for further education 
are, as we have seen , ,likej.y not to be among those answering 
- this question. * (It should be remembered that all respondents 

\ * 

who indicated no '"interest in further learning — 64 percent 
of the 800 statewide 5amplfe, were asked to skip all questions 
dealing \/i,th subject mattet, cost, financial aid, etc., and 
only respond to several general ^questions at tHe end of the 
interview.) Thus the Strong feeling of need for financial 
^id expressed in group interviews and surmized^^f rom phe 

X negartve responses from those with loiter income levels in the 

' state polldi>^ not surface here. 
How muqh time ca^ they gpend'on studies ? 

, Asking people how muclV time-they can spend engaged in 

1 ■ • V . . 

learning is^ like asking them how much money the^ plan to s^r^d: 
it depends. Ih" this cdse it depends upon what /kind and extent* 
of learning each respondent h^s in^mind. Most respondltits 
hav6 f^mjlly, and employment obligations, and dnly a limited 
amount of '^ree'* time to aljl^oE to educational activitleg. 



a lot of time during certa/n seasons* Tliu^ the 
responses runs from less thafri five hours a week to 
over 40, the mean being 14.5 hours. 



FIGURE 2 

Hour. Per Week Respondents Willing to Devote to Study 
State Staple 
N-287 



percent 
Roponses 



v.. 



24 



20< 



15 




'I 



Hours 



M « 14»5 hours 



30-39 A(H- 



— jii— 

not tire 
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For working people with families, this average is about the 
realistic maximum, perhaps spread over two or- three class 
meetings plus four or five ho'urs of study, or some similar 
allocation. Other non-traditional progran>a for adults operat 
ing in other areas -■ for example the New Resources Program * 
operated by the College of New Rochelle in New York (see 
Chapter III) - have found this expectation to be abont the 
most working people can spend. \ 

TABL£L17 compares the state poll result with those 
currently enrolled in part-time educational' programs, and 
displays the fact that the average learner now speZTZut 
eleven hours per week engaged in study, but could add another 
four - an amount of t^me about equaling the expected maximum. 



TABLE 17 



COMPARISON OF HOURS ENROLLED aXUDLWTS SPEND STUDYING PER WEEK 
(AND ADDITIONAL HOURS POSSIBLE) WITH HOURS STATE SAMpLe REPORTS 
WILLING TO DEVOTE TO LEARNING 
Olercent of column N's) 



Hours 



0-5 
6-9 ; 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40 + 
Not sure 



EmOU ED ^STUDKNTg 



Now, Spent 
(N»593) 
(M=ll) 

29 

A 18 . 
(32 ' 

13 
4 

' 4 

. Q 



^Addit» Possible 
(N=4n) 
(M»4) 

59 

17 

19 u 

/ 3 



2 
0 



STATE SAMPLE 

Expect to Spend 
(g=287) 
(fl=14.5) 

18 

18 

24 

6 

,17 

' 7 



.r^Ptanners ^ftapftag to .ajtjtract- enMlees ^in*aow,--demand stucfieS <> 



-?.yf^}:?^;^f^.^^^» chiJ^ developfaen^, atiii .set^tng, etc. -^fioSld, 

iiQWever, expect- fewe^0«Ts-=ofo^rffe|ft ~ pe^apB av^ragjlng 

' fife *tf6ur^-'peT:wee,k:4atal. / • >^ / • * \ I 

• To this ^.pcin.t/ we%tia^^ thgt jthpsje^inte_?:^§ted*^lno 

fulrther st-udy . g^ni^rally .watir/to learn ,faf rfers^nalaand dev- 
^ -^^-^-H-; '^ 

elopmental reasons, prefer, tot's.tudy.ixi, t^iej evenings 'ahd 'otjhe 

odd hours , -valul^ xo6veni^ce^>^ but wane- some T 

form of credit oir recognifipn:- for the.fr "effc^rts . The^exf ' 

step the study team took was to ask tTie^e^ould-be learners 

whether or not they feel they know whom to see fot^e^ert 

advice on educational opportunities e^^ where to go to sign 

up-if 4:hey were to decide •today to undertake their intended 

^.udiec. 

^ \ . • v - . 

Do" they know whom to sde to get educatlc>nal advice and whefle 

'** • 

. to sign up ? . ' « . 

TABLE rS displays a generally reassuring picture of 
non-traditional learner who wi^ld x^ke, jCo^ursue an educat 
al interest ih the next two years. "-Three quarters of them 
feel th^ know where to find expert advice on learning op- 
portunities, and four out of fiy|. believe" they know where , to 
go to/ find it.. What is. clearly missing ^iere are the 520 




respfjndents in V^e statewide sample who are not interested 
in learning currently. The study did no^~ teVeal the exteitt 
of / th^ir knowledge. . ^ ' 




Kuom,EDGE ABOUT SOURCES OF hsQiMiio4\imimcmQ^'^£^ ■ - -^o „ - ^ 



Sample 

Charge:: eristic 



K ^ TW,"Ilo ryiia^tSir^' -^-".i^ -^e^gt Nb^*" Unsure 



/ 

X 



Sex : 
M^le 
Female 

Residence ; , ^ 
Metropolitan 
City /Town 
Farti 

Age- 
18-24 

^ . 25-34 
. ' ' 50-64 

\ ' 

. Inaome ; 

Less ^han 5,000 
5,000-9,999 
10.000-14,999 
15,000 + 

Educatioh: . 
^ Grade School 
, High/Voc. S^chool 

College 

Occupation ; 
Professional 
Managers 
^ Clerk/Sales 
Craftsman 
'Farmer 

* Operator/Servide/Labor 
Retired * 
Miscellaneous 

Group Affiliation : ' 

Union , 

Farm * 
, Business * ' ' 

Service * 

None 
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128 
152 

84 
149 
37 

60 

93 

79 

45 

3 
% 

27 
^ 42 
96 
92 

3 

148 
128 

54 
24 

42 
28. 
45 
8 
31 

* i. ' " 

71 
7 

15 

11 
1#3 



75 ' 19 ^ 

76 17 . 



73 1 
8 



.78 14 
76 13 



n: p" -'3:- 

80. "ir 3: 

so 0 r 

80 15- 5 

81 11 d) 



83 10 7 

.80 13 ^ 7 



72 23 
62 (g) 
67 33 



86 12 
84 . 13 



78 18 
88 |- 7 
66 26 
84 , 13 



5 
9 



2 
3 

77 17' 6 
71, (Q> 2 
67 33 - 



78 22 

86 14 

76 19 

8^ 11 



^o'tal 



280 



67 


34 




67 




66 


24 


cm' 


71 




87 


10 


. 3 


91 


7 


85 


11 


4 


88 


6 


79 


17 


4 


83 


'17 . 


75 


19 


6 


83 


•^15 


69 


@) 


7 


• 74; 


21 


79 


14 


7 


/ ,86 


'11 


64 


20 




1 li 




62 


38. 




62 


38 ^ 


81 


16 


3 


81 


' 19 


73 


18 


.8 - — 


■v/^ 83^ 


15 ^ 


100 






100 




100 




• 


100 




100 






100 




73 


20 


7 


. . 77 


19 


75 


-18 


7 


/ 80 


16 



5 
1 

33 
® 
2 




•'^Unreliable, low 'n^s 






Nevertheless 'the .table does give some clues. The circled 

. figures point out the types of persons who are unsure: those 
r ^ . ^ 

who are ^older , thqse with less education, and those from 

families holdinig lower status occupations. As has beenjstated 
^earlier, these are the people who are generally tLderrep resent- 
ed among those who indicate a «desire for further education. 

But one must i:onclude from theSe data that among those 
who do plan t^ocpntip«^ thei^ ed^ confidence runs high 

in their ability to seek aid find appropriate JLeaming oppor- 
tunities. Perhaps because^ of 'the. f act that Iowa**s population 
is well s'cattered and a large number of educational 'institutidns' 
dot the landscape (see MAP 1, p, 91)^ few Individuals feel 
that learning opportunities are^far away. -Perhaps the^ oppo" 
tunities present are not always what the -learner wants /but 
only in a^few* counties can one sBy that no ^eal opportunities 
exist for someone with' an automobile^. (See. MAPS 11 and 12.. also,) 
What services do they want ? / 

: The" entire state sample "as well as ^e enrolled st'u4fent: 
group were asked"' .what services* they Light wish to utildze. if ' 
offered by a comprehensive adult education program/ In general 
about half th6 state sample were inte^re^ted in one or motk' 
services, and oy^r 85 percent of.. t;he alteady enrolled learners.' * 

TABLE 19"displays the type of' services wanted. Other , 
than takin.g a course offered t:h-6 program, resp6"AdeM^V-A\ ■ , \ 




7^ 



' ^ ^ ' TABLE. 19 
COMPARlgON.OF GROUPS. OhK SERVICES DEs/rED ()F A* 

compre9ensive"AjduLp education Jrdc 



(Percent of column N?sX 



Servldies 

Provide cour^ 

Gain basic skills training 

Use location as a place tq^ 
study 

Discuss career/ edyc. plans 

See study skills counselor 

Obtain personal counseling 

Receive advice on opportunity 

Obtain life experience credit 

Testing for advance placement 

Assessment of ,strengths an<l 
weaknesses 

4. 

Judg ment of growth potential 

• , / 

Establish credfTBank or 
placement file 

No services wanted 



Stat« Sample Interview Groups EnrolledyStudents 

(N-650) 



* Not askedM^ this form. 
** Multiple/responses permitted. 




(N=802) 
17 
6 

9 
8 
* 

6 
12 
14 

8 

1^ 
12 

9 

10 
50 



(N=176) 

it 



26 
24 
19 
»14 
31 
25 
22 

22 
30 

27 
17 



it 
it 




90 



' -74- 



'9 



^ , expressed interest in obtaining advice > gaining 'acadepk^^ 



^ credit for nori-f<5rmal l^eaming, having their strengths ' 
and weaknesses asSesse^, and^'heafing a judgment bf^ their 
personal growth potential. About 'ien -percent are interest- 
ted^ in a credit bank or placement 'file. _ ^ 

A breakdown b y /type-^ respondent Iji this sample (diS- * 
played in a table in Appe/dix II) reveals that the older one. 
gets, the poorer one island the less educated one is, th'e\ 
more likely that educational servij:es will not be want,ed. 
The reverse obviously holds true* Moreover, women t^d to 
^ Kant* serxzices ,at 'a consistently higher rat e^ than "men * 




he currently enrolled sample teveal a strong pre- 
fe>^e for ^se^/vices: about one^^rhtrd of the 650 irespc 
^nt^ want>t^^^lseling $nd educAttpnai; advice, arfdialmdst 40 
^^er/cerit want assessment ^of experiential ie^rning and a credit 
/^b^k or placement file/"\r--- ' (\ . - ■ ^ 

The lack of some of \|heite services t^' large-'segments 
f adult part-time learneAt^'^is X^6rious.\)missiojrdtn' £lie- 
total ppstsecondary^ resources avail^le^ln lowau .Th^ demand " 
appears "to ^j)e' there' fot many of the Vew^^' typ„es b'f ' I: 
services. .tghslde^ the.^ population repFes^n^ by/aonie'^.o^ 
these figufe 



Z ..A v.Svtv?..-.--..'-......,^ '..Vs. ■..v,iV.','V-', 'il^.*^ V" .vv.t ■.,.::;r. — : 



A 
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" TABLE" 20 
Potential Adult Users of Services- 
Iowa ~ 1976 • . 



\ 

\ 



\ 



Service 



Percent of 802 



Counseling Services 
(discuss career/ 
educational plans; 
obtain personal 
counseling; ob- 
tain educational 
information) 6 to 12 

Assessment Services 

(credit for ex-^ ' ^ 

periential learn- ^ 

ing; testing for ad- 

vanced standing; ^ 

testing of subject 

skills ; assessment 

of growth potential) 8 to 14 

Credit banHing or 
placement filing 10 



Number of 
Potential €sers 



i 



112,800 to 225,600 



150,400 to 263^,200 



188,000 



Looking at the aver^ige percent of the population interested 
In these services — approximately 10 percent — and taking - 
' into , account the fact that those in or close to an institution. 
pjfTDviding such services are likely to find theifi tliere , it 
must still be concluded that a targe number of lowans, perhaps 
-as high as 100 ,-0007 might utilize- the services of a com- 
preherfsive^ continuing education program if the serviced wei 
available conveniently and inexpensiveljf^^ 

X ^ ' ^ /' " ' . \ . ' " ' 

What hinders adults from pirticip^j^ng in fqrther ed ucation?^ 



Adults ha^a wide variety of life\styles and circumstances, 




V 



and given equal interest -in pursuing further education would 



perceive differing barriers hindering or preventing enroll- 
ment.- Directors of continuing education programs have known 
this for many years, - ^ * ' 

The sjtate sample in this poll indicated an expected 
variety of f ruSjJ>rations,. from i^Jrogram cost (29 percent per- 
ceiving it a barrier), through home, job,, family, or trans^ 
portation problems (6 to 24 percent)^, to several reasons re- 
fleeting fear, uncertainty, and M:hfe ennui. of ageH4 to 23 
percent) . ' . table 21 



*COMPAXISON OF CROUPS^ ON PERCEIVED 8ARRIERS TO LEARNING 
(Pertfenc of colutai N's) - 



farriers: 


Scace Sanple 

(N-801) 


Incervlew Groups 
(N-I76) 


^ Enrolled Scudencs* 
(N-650) 


Cosi of prograo 


29 


39 


30 


No neor-by college 
has desired courses 


, 9 


25 


23 \^ 


Available courses noc 
useful or pracclcal 


9 


8 


• . 13 ^\ 


Available courses 
not Incerevdng 






9 


*Couries scheduled ac 
wronj tlae" ^ 




20 




Hone reSponslblllcles 
a problen 


f J 

4 


45 " 


41. 


Job rtspontlblllcles 
1 problea 




«i 28 ; 


37 


Traniporcadon 
probleaa 


^ 6 


15 / 


12 


Child care problems 


10 


23 




Don'c know whei^e co 
to or whom to see 

\ 

Teachers alght be 
unsycpachecic 


2 








\ 

1 ^ 





No reason for furcherlng 
^learning 10 

X 

Noc enough energy or • 
tcsQlna ^ 9 

Noc lure could do the 

wor|c ^ J" ^ 

Too old CO go^back co 

ichool 23 

Ko longer Incereaced 

in ic^oollng < ^ '31 

Och^ Reasdn 3 
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* Quesdon wss>.iihXi|sed: "Which o/ chtaaT • . posed serlbus p'robletw for you 'prilTr / ^ 
to your enrollnenc* * -^v, * ,/ /V^ ' ' ' -> » 

i ♦•ll'^ot sskad OR this font. 



Multiple responses, were permittecf^ It should be re- 
membered thati64 percent of the state sample indicated no 
interest in further learning. TABLE 21 shows the. probable 
reasons: general disinterest, cost, and a' feeling of age. 
For the rest, tliose wKo* continue to have, an interest, the 
problems are mote' related to scheduling", .finding the time, 
finding the right program, and the barrier imposed by physi- 
cal isolation ■i^^iu^al and small town areas of the state. 




Interesting fcamparisons can be made with the currently 
enrolled student s%nple who were-'askfed t^t yeport oq problems 
tfiey encountered pritir to their enrollment in a program. 
^ Their,, responses mirror the state sample, but" emphapi^e home,' 
job -and "other -responsibilities first, then cost, then iack of 
.an available, appropriate program. F^w of them indicated the 
• -f^ar^nd uncertainty syndrome'which bothers a number of the 
statewide population, though 4 percent said they feared 
teachers would not "understand my lemming needs and problems 

A persistent finding in this ■ques•tlS^^;and previous ones 
s the disinterest in further 'learning reported by low income, 
us educatidn respondent^, apd the dider goroups (theS^ 
groups are somewhat overlapping) ?^ Actable in Appendix^tl re- " 



> veals that 56 percent of thosfe^^ith- d»ily &^g<pade' schdbl' educa- 



^ tion^ 55. percent of those'65 an*/bldetj "49 pe^en^f tlje ' 
-retJir^d sampld, and 43 percent of- those \^ose incomes fait-, ^ 



\ 

b;^low-$5 ,000 'checked '^riot inte:re-ste4 in more' sc 



■^.^-F^sce^ m more s chemifi^ vV"^ • 

94 • ' • -^■■'>•vV:^v•^;,./■^dJ/V^S^ 



ENROLLED -^S^UiJ^l^ SAMPLE ^ / ' 

Throughout the section above, th^study ^ team made men- 
tion of comparisons between characteristic^ of the state- 
wide sample of adul^ts and those of the part-tltoe, adult, non- 
traditional learner enrolled in programs which will be re- 
ported in Chapter II. These learners do differ f rota' the state 
sample m several ways. First they, hav^ already acted upon- 
their interest in further learning. Less than 9 percent of 
the statewide sanq>le have done so. Because of this action- 
they have found ways of soljang the problems and barriers re- 
ported by many of the non-enrolled students. 

But enrolled students do_ resemble in most ways, the 9 
percent of the statewide poll who are enrolled: generally 
.urban, predominately female, 25-34 years old, with higher 
comes, high previous education, and from families whose 
principal wage earner has an occupation ^classified as pro 
fessional, managerial, or white coilar. 

,Some exceptions' to these generalizations occur if one 
separates the enrolled students by^ type of institution . 
attefi^ed. , 

TABLE- ^22 displayg, theae differences based on 650 re- 

^^^^ ^ ^ 

spondents. Regents universities, through extension, con- 
tinuing education programs, and correspondence serve a higher 
percentage of women ' (73. percent) than cpmmunity colleges ' 
or private colleges and universities. /--Because some of their 
programs such as at the Quad Cities Graduate Study Center — 



are at -the graduate level, their clientele are more heavily 
college edudateS"^ percent) pxofessioi;ial (5 7 'percent) , apd 



from the highest income grou p (4 9 percent) , 



/" Adult studefnts^attending area colleges (based on 336 re- 

plies) are similar by sex, rasidence^^ and^age, but are more , 

< 

"evenly distributed by income level, and aire more likely to ^ , 
have a high school or vocational school,. background (63 percent) 
A quarte^'.of ^area college students come from families whose 
occupation is classified as service, operative, or unskilled 
labor, and an additional 30 percent are farmers ox" craft'smen. ' 
Area colleges also serve the non-whites in the ^mples. - 

^The private colleges ari;i universities enroll students who 
are more ^similar to the Regents students than the ateA col- 
leges based^upon 116 replies. But 'their enrollees' tertd to be 
even younger (one-fifth are 18-24*), and the sp^read of family 
occupati<&ns is almost as wide as those enrolling in the area 
colleges • 

• CONCLUSIONS 

' . /' " 

« The surveys used fh collect information f.rom enrolled and 



non-enrolled' non-traditionarl leamefs and potential learners 
"«7gre. quite effective i^n revealing preferences ^ attitudes and 
, barriers, and in estimating the numbers ^of potential new learn- 
ers who are not now adequately served by the Iowa postsecond^ry 
community. The conclusions' whl'ch seem justified on the' basis 



of .these data are outlined below. The implications of these 
conclusions will^not be discussed until Chapter IV, however^ 
-until after the results of The Institutional Resources for 



ITon-rraditionaX S£bdy survey" are displayel3 in . CKapfer" TT arid^ 

the findings of the study team's investigations of o\jier 

.states* experiences are evaluated in Chapter Illt 

1. There areNperhaps a qijiarter of a million^ 
potential ^dult non-traditional ^leamej^^ 
in lowa^ac^he present time who are not 
now er^^ged in formal educational 
• activities, but would likB to. 

Analysis of the population trends in Iowa over the next 

two decides would reveal that this number is likely to in- 

' crease rather than ^decrease, at the same time that traditional 

college student numbers are o^ the-wain. 

^2. These adults tend to be young (20-35) ,/ 
[ « ' female, city-dwellers primarily, 

^ generally well off, with some previous 

college experience,. Though these are 
sujjportable tendencies, it must be - ' ' 
borne in mind that generalisations v ' 

about adults is hazardous, ,for there 
* are perhaps more exceptions to every 
rule than the contrary. 

A multitude of different characteristics and circumstances,* 

not to mention motifs, typify "the'* adult.' Programs de- 

si^gned witho^ift a cl^a;?^otion of that portion of the adult 

pop^at^prf^e^^ will meet with less success than 

6ne\car^^tlLJ^ designed to meet an ic^tifiable need. 



3. Auarge number of lowans ^who are older, 
who live in rural areas,* whose income 
is low, aBST whose previous education is 
iow, do not feel that further educatiori 
interests them. ^ 

98' L 



This is a major finding of this study* The percentage of 

disinterested responses from certain categories of lowans 

(see TABLE 10) suggest something more at work here than sim- 

; - pi^ decllTTB iij-iixteTest:' direr to age. Top many people, the ^ ' 

Study team feels, for whom further education might yield 

economically benfticial, results and a more satisfying life 

reported that* they are "not now interested in further 

learning". The CNS national study completed in 1972 estimated 

that 23 percent of the U.S. population were no longer inter- 

est^ in further learning (the CNS survey wording of this 

question' was different, it should be noted, and somewhat more 

openly framed). But, a 1975 survey of .CalifoTOia adults on 

thfe same subject, worded precisely th^ same as this survey 

qu^stion,"^ yielded a 41 percent "non-Interest" response rate. 

Iowa's demographic profile differs significantly from 

Califo^ia's, but the finding that 64 percent of Iowa's 

Adults- admit no interest is disturbing nonetheless. 
f 

4*. Those whq wish to learn more generally 
pick personal, home, and leisure subjects 
and say their motives are to be better' 
inrormed or for personal satisfaction, 
but when forced 'to choose their most 
likely area JEor leam4ng in the next 
V two y^ars, focus their preference on 
Vocational and professional fields • 

f 

This about-f^acTe is perhaps not surprising, given the im- 
' portance of job) and income advancement In today *s economy, 
but it ^s 'ipterestlng in that^ it reveals a di^fferenc^ between 
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what people want aiW^wh/t they feel *Tfi^ needT It also can^ 
be used a measure of the atrength of the *cfeinand, as in- 
dicated in TABLE 8. 



5. A large portion of those few low-;incoine, 
^ low previous education respondents who >* 
expressed an int€;rest in furthef learn- 
ing at all chose technical skills. Yet 
^linost none followed through with a state- \ 
man t; of plans to 'pursue training in 
these areas. 

Educational planners who hopfe to provide appropriate 
education and training for low income, low previous education 
adults will have to. interpret the results of this' survey with 
/ care> and follow up with. local studies to determine^ the most 
likely mode of delivery, cost range, and support programs to ' 
attract this group. 

6. Non-traditional learners -^differ significantly 
from traditional' ones in their choice of 

the most appropriate way and the most de- • 
sii;ed place to learn. They choose a variety 
of ways at a variety of nearby places, but 
, put convenience above all else as the 
reason for these choices. Thus the place 
. chosen is often at-home or at a local, con- 
venient spot, but the wa)^ — independent: 
study, small group evening classes, cor- 
. respondence, employer sponsored, etc. — 

sharply differs ^rom person to person, according 
to his or ber most comfortable leamine 
, ^ , ^ "style". . .. s * . 

7. Degrees are important to the younger people 
\ c who. choose an academic subject area as 

their educational goal, but ?ew. non- 
traditional learners whp choose vocational, 
'fSersonal, recreational, pr homeland family , ' 

• - . seek academic degrees. ^ Occupational licens- - 

ing is important! those fields which re- 
quire it, but .in general adults are satisfied 
with no credit or only a certificate of 
completion. A strong interest in graduate 
degree opportunities emejged from the 
• coKLfege educated sampl^j however. 

• ; ' . iOO ■ 
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8. Potential learners expect to pay ov^r 
$1,000 to acquire the skill or learn the 
subject area of their choice. Few now 
have other sources of support, so it^must 

• be assumed that personal" expenditures 
for education is expected by most non- 
traditional learners , though the^rel^tively 
high cost per credit hour at some Iowa in- * 
gtitutions' is a barrier. Low income re- 
' spondents who did not answer this ' 
question could be expected to have ^reat 
financial needs in order tb pursue further 
^^^^ducation . 

9. Study that requires, about 10 to is^ hours 
^ per week in total is the approximate 

maximum for most non-traditional learners. 

10. Most lowans except the rural, the less 

educated, and those in non-cognitive ' ' ' 

occupatioaal groups feel they know how to 

go about finding the subject of interest 

to them and whom to see to get expert 

advice. 

11. A significant percentage of Iowa's adult 
populat ion (about 10 percent) would like 
to utilize one or more of th'^ types of ' 

. services offered by a comprehensive adult 
continuing education program if these 
services were conveniently available. 

•12. A number of perceived and real barriers to ^ 
further participation in adult education 
exist for potential learners. These barriers 
differ by type of respondent, and are clearly 
more serious for the isolated,, the poor, 
and the diffident. 

We now turn to a study of the existing Iowa resources for 

providing educational and other services to the non-traditional 

learner. . . 
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The study teajn embarked upon the second major data 

collection effort in October 1975, with the distribution of 
/ 

the Institutional Survey of Nontraditional Study Opportunities 

^(See Appendix I) instrument to all post-sec(^ndary educational 

instftutions, with the except';Lon of :^pecialized private 

vocational schools. This data included. 32 private two 

and four year colleger, three state universities, 15 public 

two year colleges, and six private business schools. 

s^^Mt was clear from the start that the existing adult 
»- ♦ . » 

continuing' and extension programs in Iowa are relatively 
numerous, of high quality, and w6ll managed' in comparison 
with our experiences in other states/ Prc^g^am directors' 
with Whom we came in contact were willing to cooperate with 
US in this project ^and in a search for ways to improve the 
state's programs. These programs range frbm extensive adult 
and ^career programs both for credit and non-credit, ^ ^' 

y 

available from the 15 public tt/o year colleges to. a wide \ 
array of credit bearing extension and continuing education * 
programs offered across the state by ,one or more of 
th^ three state universities - Univerp^ty of Iowa (UI) , 
University of Northern Iowa *(UNI) or Iowa State University 
(ISU) at Ait^s. In addition, a number of the state's excellent 
'private colleges, especially Drake University in Des Moines, 
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offer a good number of adult oriented programs. (Drake 

has recently initiated a Bachelor of Liberal Studies , 

degree program designe^d especially for adults). " 

This survey attemj^ts^.to inakk_an assessment of 'the . 

educational resources available in Iowa. -far the non-- 

* > 

traditional learner, and to give an indication of the' extent 
to which those resources are .being utilized by persons who 
do not fi'fe^tl:^ traditional mold.'- |The survey was modeled 
after one* used by the Center fqj? Research and Development 
in Higher Education at, Berkeley in the spring of 1972 when 
±t was asked by the Commission on N^on-Traditional Study to 
gather up-to-date information about^ offerings as well as 
proposals and plans for new programs. The results of that 
survp^Hpre reported in Planning Non-Traditional ^Programs 
(Cross, Valley, £t al, 1974). ^ 

The survey instrument was a four-part questionnaire 
through which institutions were asked to describe the ^ 
-non-tijaditional programs available, to describe the way 
non-traditional students might be accommodated in traditional 
offerings, to describe policies and practices regarding the 
awarding of credit and placement, and to give reflections on 
i)r^^blems and plans they have had or are having in implementing 
'programs for the non-traditional learner. 
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A supplementary data form was used to' collect information 
^r^m the'fiftlen state-supported community colleges charged 
with producing services in a multi-county {planning a^'ea. 
In addition, many of the colleges provided descriptive - 
material and published reports of their efforts for review 
by the study team.. The Adult Education Division of the 
Department of Public Instruction and the State Board of 
Regents made available reports from reparfK years regarding 
programs in^ the state. / ^ 

The Survey * 

In all, fifty-six institutions ligre solicited for 
information about the resources they make available to the 
non- traditional student. • TABLE 23 indicated the number,^ 
kind and location by state planning area of institut^ns 
which were solicited for ^^formation, and the K^^ponses 
which were obtained. Forty-threeN respon^g^fs were obtained, 
a rate of 77 percent (a rate of 85 p^cent \^ould have obtained 
if the private business schools were excluded). 

Following the distribution of the questionnaires and 
designation by the chief administrative officer of a person 
to complete the data collection, four workshopiili7ere scheduled 
to assist in the completion of the aata collection document. 
An attempt was made in these workshops to reach a common 
understanding of the purposes of the study and consensus 
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on the^ef inition and interpretation df ,terms so ttiat the 

data coll^eted would be as comparable cts possible. ^ 

A srfiag developed during this process which has a 
' • - ♦ «» 

bearing o^ the interpretation of ttie data^ The^oimnijntty- 



1] ' ' \ ' • , , - 

colleges found that they were unable to group tKeii: igiany 

non-traditional courses Into programs/ or coherenj: sequences 

^of courses that could be described as other institutljLnp . 

"^in the state-were doing. To respond to the questionnaire 

completely would have resulted in a burden on tliem Which 

could not be'justif ied. Those institutions, by agreement, ^ 

completed the questionnaire for identifiable creldit "and/or ' ' 

college-paraljel programs wjiere^'fet^elr' were offered, and 

C9mpleted the rest of the aueationnai^re* in the same way 

did all other institutions. ^ 

Additional data on Wmbers of ^courses and enrollments 

^ r 

in the area community, colleges were obtained from th^ Adult 

Education Division of the Jowa Depaxjiment of Public Instruction. 

This data was verified by the area colleges (9 of the 1^ 

>. > 
responded to this suppOLementary data request) and indications 

' • • * 

were given about changes in the 'current year, and expected ^ 

7 . ^ •( 

changes for the near future. Most of these colleges also 



y 

\ 



supplied literatUj^ describing their offerings' and their 
locatibn. • In, the analysis of the data, adjustme?its have 



1] lowa^s fifteen, publically supported .t^o year community ^ 
• (jDlleges and ^cational, schools are cabled ^rea ^schools** ^ 
because they e^oh serve a designated region of the state. 
Noj all ^rea.schools have authority to^grant^jAssoOtate 
' 1^ Arts degrees i however. ^ We generally call them area 

osjlleges here to emphasize their service to yie adult ^ ^ 
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been made for thgLs variatfce^wh^e th$ results have a 
bearing on the analysis,'ffuch as in estitnatipg the numbers . , 
of Iowa residents "HOW being served by post-secondary 
institutions. In profiling the kinds of program^ being ^ 
offejed as* that .profile relates to description^ of the 
services provided, etc., heav^ reliance was pla^^ed on"^, 
' the responses to Part I of the ques-tionnaire, 'sMpplemented 
where a^ropriate by information supplied through college 
catalogs and other descjriptive literature, - 
" , . . PROGRAM CHMACXERISTICS 

Various segments of the^ata were analyzed in different 
ways- to ^et 'optimum -amjount of ihformatioA out of the 



ta collection process. - - " ' 

C^t^go^ies of Pro'^grams 

In order to^be able to compare offerings across all 
Rinds of institutions, the program data Was classified 
into categories con^i^tent with the system used!^and reported 
by the area colleges --limiting those categories to those 



which apply to program (or course) o/ferings' on'the 
post-secondary level. We did not consider prog;:ams or^ 
enrollments in such'area6 as Basic. Adult Eidjication, High 
School Completion Programs, Drinking Drivers Programs, etc. 

The categories used were General Adult and Continuing 
.Education, Career Supplementary Educfe^tdon, Adult College^ Parallel 



Education and Specialized, Programs. These categories 
were defined as follows: , 



s j^eneral Adult and Continuing Education - 
Education that includes a variety of 
experiences for adults or' a. pre-occupatibnal,- 
^special, purpose, or recreational nature. 
*• 

Career Supplementary Education - Education, 
that includes part-time supplementary programs 
for Employed adults to up-grade occupational * ^ 
'^kills and preparatory programs to prepare 
individuals for employment^. 

Adult College Parallel - College parallel 
courses for part-time students usually 
offered ia the evening or as extension/ 
courses apart from the traditional campus- 
b^sed programs. 



V 



~ Specialized Programs - Prog"ffens offered /in 
accord with local needs. OAgain, an attempt 
was 'made to limit*^ these to those of a post- 
secondary natui^e.) ^ 

Planifing Areas ' 
The data from Part I on programs was .analyzed by the 
Mul'ti-County Planning Areas used by the state in setting 
up statewide^ servicea. ^ It should be pot^d that the*se^ 
planning ar^eas differ .sotnewhat from the area college 
assigned service<,regions which do not follow county 
lines. (See maps p. U2-119).. Using this breakdown 
made it easier, to relate the survey data, the learning 
interest poll data and demographic data about the state 
to determine the relative balance' of opporttiflities ' 
across the state. \ 
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Types of Institutions 

An analysis of all four parts of tHe questionnaire vtas 
made by type of institution, e,g*, public vs» priv^^, 
^tiwo year vs» four-year ^vs» proprietary , etc. (Proprietary 
refers here to the six private business schools in the state.N) 
This allowed a comparison of the resources being generated 
by different segments. of the Iowa educational community. 
Non-Tr:aditional Programs - ^ - 

The survey instrument described non-traditional 
programs as "any specially-designed^ programs based on 
new or unconventional forms of education free of the time - 
or place limitation of traditional classroom instruction," 
They may be .unconventional in any of the following ways: 

- Type of Student Enrolled - such as working 
adults, housewives, young and older adults r 
motivated to study independently, c^rothers-- 
who cannot easily come to the campus or do 
not wish to devote full time to classroom 
work. • ^ 

- Location of ^Learning Experience - such as 
regional center offerings, field work, home 
study, or other off-campus programs. 

- Method of Instruc tion - such as non-lecture 
or noQ-classroom teaching and learning 
methods, distinctive from thos^ common in 
higher education* The content of the .pro- 
grams may either be differeat from or* the 
.same as conventional, courses or programs 
offered for non-typical groups of* students 

. pr at an unusual location or in a novel way. 



Institutions were asked not to report programs of these 

two types: • 

- One-Time Programs - su6h,as one-shot weekend 
workshops and non-credit lecture or concert , * 
series*. 

V Conventional Programs for Regular Student's - 
such as interdisciplinary majors, cluster 
colleges; independent study for full time 
students, Januai:y inter-sessions, and 
remedial or compensatory education. 

Of the 43 responding institutions, 29 or 67 percent 

reported offering a total ^of 87 programs^ These numbers 

are misleading, however ,\since the area colleges all 

offer such opportunities, 45ut were unable in all cas^s 

to describe them as "programs." ' Including them ev^ 

, though they' may not have described such programs. in 

Part I of the questionnaire means that 77 percent of all 

institutions reporting have some type pf non-traditional *' 

program offering. These range all the way from single 

programs with relatively few students enrolled to some 

I 

of those in colleges where as many as 20,000 Individuals 
are engaging in courses of the type defined in the study, 
and in fotmat from a program of in-service training for 

' rJi ' ' ' ' 

policy officers ivy tne police station at night to an • ^ 
external degree program off-ered by Upper Iowa College. 

These non-traditional programs cover a broad range 
of topics, from ^ow to read blueprints to teacher education 



from programs offering bachelors degrees to opportunities 
to learn knitting," and from highly structured programs to 
self-designed programs. 

The following are described in the Department of Public 
Instruction's publication Data on Iowa's Area Schools (1974) 
as a cross section oJS the supp'lementary career courses 

* • 

offered in area colleges: 

i 

Auto Mechanics 

Banking Courses * ' 

Blueprint Reading . ' * 

Boiler Maintenance 
.Bookkeeping 

Care ^of Patient with Stroke > , 

& Chartered Life Underwriters - \^ ^ 

^ Construction Safety and Health 

Consumer Electronics 
# Coronary Care 

Custodial Maintenance ^ t 

Bmerg^cy Medical Technology 
Fire Service Training - * 

' - Industrial Controls ^ 

In-Service Government" Program T 

for Government Employees 
.Introduction to Computer ConcepTts' 
Management by Objectives , , - 

Office Machines • 
Supervisory Practice 

These courses are similar to those described in the''*^ ^ 

statewide interest survey as vocational subjects (see ^ v 

TABLE 6, p. 35), but do no^ correlate to aqy significant 



extent t^the magnitude of the statewide poll results. 

The courses below represent a* cross ^cti(jn of the 
Continuing and Adult Education courses offered in area 
colleges*: • v • ' t ^ . 
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Adult Driver ^.^licAtion- 
Budgeting 
* Conversational German 

Defensive Driving 
Drug Abuse for Parents 
Family Finances 
Bowling 
* Bridge ^ 
. Ceramics 
Dancing 

Dog Obedience Training 
Golf 

First Aid for the Housewife 
Help your Children Learn to Read- 
Personal, Income Taxes 

Single Parent Seminar " . 

Wills, Estates, and Trusts 

You and Your Child 

Knitting ' ' 

Painting 

Powder Puff Mechanics 
Slim and Trim / 
Swimming 

Courses of this 'subject type are 3imilar to those 
found^^n Chapte'f I upder Personal Development, Home 
and Family Living, and Hobbies and Recreation. 

In the C6ntinuing and -Adult Education Category, 
Programs in home improvement are the most numerous, followed 
by health programs and consumer education. Somewhat/ lower 
on the scale are safety ahd driver education, commercia.l 
programs, and those in industrial education. 

The avaiJ^abdl^ of courses in Continuing and Adult ' 
Education varies? considerably from drea to area. For 
example: \ ^ # 
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- Home improvement programs 

most offerings - Area XI 

few offerings - Areas II, VI, IX i 

- Health programs t 

most offerings - Areas I, VI, VIII 
few 0f.fer4.ngs - Areas IVv, X, XI, XVI 

- Consumer education programs ^ • ' ^* 

most offerings - Area I * . ' 

few offerings - Areas IV, VII, XIV, XVfl 

Commercial programs 1 

most offerings - Area XI / 
some offerings - Areas I, II, XV , / 
fevr^'afferings - elsewhere / 
^ \ ' ' ' ^ 

> - Safety and 'driver education programs 

most offerings - Areas I, V, VII, XI 
few^offerings - Areas III, IV, IX . * 

- Industrial- education programs 

most offerings - Areas I, XT^ ^ 
some offering's - Area II ^ 

few offerings - elsewhere . - 

Overall, programs in Continuing and Adult Education ^ 

4eem to be most available in planning areas J, VII, and XI 

with areas IV and XIV on the bottom of the number ,of 

offerings. It should be noted that the official State 

.Planning Area Xil (west or lies Moines) is split by area 

college responsibility. into sections covered by college 

^reas XII '(SioUx City) , XIII (Council and Jll 

(Ankeny). I 

' In the Career Supplementary Education ^Jategory, 

programs of trade and industrial education are ^the leader 
irr availability, followed by'he^Ith occupations, office 
occu^>atiOns, and home economics, all .relatively equal in 
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offered ^opportunities. Muci f arthet^down the lis-t are 
programs in distributive education^-'-agi^^ ll^ and 
technical educab'ion. Area is clearly a leader in ^ 

opportunities f6r adults^ interested in career supplementary 

I " ^ 

programs, closely followed by area XI. On the other* 

end of the scalfe, witji relatively^ few programs in the 

career supplementary category, are areas IV and XIV.' 

The availability of ccuirses_ in Career Supplementary^ 

programs is as follows: ; ^ 

- Agriculture programs , A 



mjjst off^ings - Areas II, VI, X, XIIl' 
some offerings - elsewhere except Area I 

Distributive education programs 

most offerings - Areas I, ItT . ^ . 

^ f^w offerings - Area's III, XIV 

" Health occupations programs 

- jnost offerings - Areas I, II, III, V ' * 
* \ 'few offerings - Areas' IV, aVII 

- Home econoniics programs *■ 

most offerings^- Area T, X ' ^ " 

few offerings - Areas XIV, XV, XVI 

- Office occupations programs \ 

most offerings - Area, XI ~ 
some offerings - elsewhere 

- Technical education programs 

most offerings - Area Xl 

few offerings - elsewhere ^ 

- Trade and Industry^ programs ^ , 

most offering^ - Areas X, XI 
some offerings - elsewhere 
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In terms^f the availability of College Parallel 
Programs, areas VII, IX and XI are reasonably well covered, 
-while areas t, IV, XII and XIV lack much opportunity. 
The?.rest fall in between. ^ • 

Enrol toent « * 

. ' Ai^ther ^way to look at offerings is by the number o'f 

^ \ v - 

* t M 

individuals involved in such courses (particularly 

in relation to the population) rather than to look at 

the number of programs being offered. To do this, the 

stu<Jy team had to, make some estimates from the data received. 

•/ 

Institutions r^sponding^to the questiionnairej were asked to 

give a range of enrollments in each of their programs. 

From these a* total number was' calculated to estimate- the number 

of individuals involved. The area colleges keep data on 

the number of course registrations but do net know for 

certain how many people this represents. When asked to 

give their best estimate of the ratio of registrations to 

unduplicated enrollment, the*estimates'ranged from 1.08 »to 

1.50. The study team used a ra^tio of 1.25 in converting 

the area colleges* enrollment figures to an estimate of ^ ^ 

individuals enrolled. 

TABLE 24 indicates that a maximum of 250,000 adults 
may be enrolled off and on iti some form of nQn-t)s:^ditional 
education in the State of Iowa annually. This reprearents 
about 13 percent of the 1,880,000 residents 18 years and older • 
Nearly all of these individuals (88X) ^are being served by * * 
t-h€==s^^a- colleges. j ' 
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Of the approximately 250,000 adults annually enrolled 

in non~traditic^jJ||^rograms, 46 percent are enrolled^ in 

, General or Continuing Education programs. These are^ 

usually of short duration, often for enrichment or to 

up-grade personal skills • Approximately half ' of those ^re 

of cultural or recreational nature. 

Approximately 48 percent of the totals are engaged 

in programs intended either ^o up-grade them in job 

skills or to prepare them some avocation. Only 5 

percent are purs^ifng programs which might lead to an 

associate or higher degree. 

Looking at the data statewide, it is obvious that 

the area colleges are providing most of the opportunities 

for the non-lfraditional student in the st^ate. They provide 

essentially all of the opportunities to pursue JSeneral 

and , Continuing Education ^opportunities (99%), most 

of the Career 'Supplementary, programs (86%) and even a 

substantial share of thd College Parallel opportunities 

to the Associate level (17%). The o'h^ majdr prograne 

for adult learneVs among the private institutions is the 

^ 

Bachelor of^iberal Studies .degree program at • Drake 
Uniyj|rslty and Palmer College's evening division. 

TABLES 25 and 26 provide an analysis of the estimated 
enrollment by planning areas. To accomplish this the 
study team made some estimates of » the in and out migration 



L of students between planning areas.. The data' suggests 
that statewide about 9 percent of tHe total population 
is intermittently involved in. some form of non-traditional 
education. This involveia.ent varies greatly from area tp'^ ^ 
area across the state.*^Area VI in tjie centet of the state^ 
i.e., Marshalltown and surrounding counties, has a high 
, participation rate of 24 percent followed by area I with 
22 percent and area V with 17 percent. In the middle 
group of providers are areas II, III, and XIV. All other 
^areas are at ^bout the same level^of service relative to 
the population (3.6% to 8.9%). It is important to point 
out, however, that, area XI which was earlier indicated 
to be one of the leaders in th'fe number of ^ non-traditional 
programs offered is 'at the bottom of the list relative 
to the* ratio of the population in its, service area enrolled 
in non- traditional programs. . - ^ , ^ 

Considerin'g both the number, of prd^ram opportunities 
which are available, to the non-traditional student and ' 
the dimension of thos6 opportunities^. as* gauged by , enrollmenl^, 

^ a very gendi^^l profile of the availability of noti- ' > 

traditional educational opportunities emerges. This 

profile "Us- visibly X*snionstrated on Map 2. • ' ^ 

\ ^ . ' 

' JChe-.conc^n for tlie lack of educational opportunity ( 
in the west/xeatral counties of Iowa was highlighted In " 
a study ^y Patricia Apt ( Adult Learners and Higher 



EducatiQn:> A Study of Int^t^&ats and Needs in Rural Iowa >. 1975.) 

12^2 
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Ms. Apt found sufficient interest in this area to warrant 
the addition of new liigher education programs for this * 
sectidn and cited the need for information and special, 
.services to enable adnlts in that area to become -better 
served by. education^ It should be pointed oi|t, however, ' 
that a .double cross-hatched planning area may haW 
significant imbalances by county within the area (see M^p 2), 

Maps 3 through 10 present a more detaile^d picture , 
of the planiii^ng regions of the stat^and tei;^ to support . 
^he survey conclusions. "Map 11 indicates those areas(^ 
within a thirtv-mile round trip from a public^ postsecondary 
institution and Wp 12 outlines areas more than 3 0 miles- , 
from, such 'institutions. Both these and the area maps^ 
support* our findings regarding the variability of resource^ 
area to area; 

More eloquent than any statement tha£...jcetri3De made 
by the study 'tejLmjan--^thls^poiht: is a quotation drawn 
ffoih a woman in Audubon, addres',sing the educational 



void in western Iowa: 



I am very interested in r^^eiving a degree 
and furthering my education hut the problems 
I face seem almost insurmountable. I. live 
in west central lowa^ a plaQ\^ that is so 
isolated from educational ojp'pb^tunitieB it 
has become a vast wasteland-<ff decaying minds*" 
and opportunities. I hSve my chdice of 
attending area schools in either 
CouneiV 

\nd^ 

tried for one-—- 
gas costs and 3 
Idn^t manage. . 




s 



liow^'I am taking 2 cox'respondenae coia*se8 and ^ 
2 courses -throi^h J^^larinda campus - a distance 
of 76 miles dne way - that, (I congratulate ''X 
myself on my good fortune) is offered at 
Atlantic night school a distance ofyonly 28 
miles* Why can^t there ^be any facilities 
closer^ than that? Why must I and my 
neighbors and jny children be discrimtna^d 
against simply for :not living closer to a 
metropolis learning center?" Why must all 
, educational funds ^pe spent on the eastern 
part of Iowa whim we are neglected? Why 
must our taxesy^ay for beautiful buildings 
when I cc^n't even attend a center of 
teaming "^egar dies s of the building save the 
Atlantic High School? Surely I am just as 
descriminated against for being white rural 
as any Negro child 'attending a low^-grade 
public school. Perhaps more^ because I 
. have no opportunities at alll . , 

Discussion about the Programs, - \ 

Most of the programs offered are located either on 

the main campus or through established outteach centers • 

( Maps 3-10 ) A few programs are of f erecf through a business 

or industrial site (9.1%) or through the hom^^,5%). 

The age of most of the programs reflects the 

relatively recent attention given to .providing non- traditional 

opportunities for* adults. Only 14 percent of the programs 

♦ 

repor%ed are more th^ji 4: en years old, ai^d nearly all of 
thesQ are in the college-parallel 9ategory,» The programa 
under five years old constitute 78. percent of the total and 
26 percent have been in existence less than a year. ^ 

-.Wlien asked ab^out the future, most colleges were caut;Lous 
about predicting large increases, but. only 3 percent 
anticipated their enrollments shrinking. This held true for • 
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MAP 3 
NORTHEAST REGION 
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VIII 
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PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



®®' Kortheast towa Vocational & Tech- 
nical School & outreach center 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

0 Luther College , ^ 

A Clarke College 

^ Loras College . 

Q ^ University of Dubuque 

^ Q .Divine Word College 

^ . •» .* 

— J 0 Wartburg Theological Seminary 



Merged area school distrtCt 1 
'-State planning areas I .and VIII 



CALCULATION OF RATIO OF POPULATIol^^SERVED 

State planning area ^ulation of adults: Area 1 = 68,774 

'.' Area- 8 =13a%2l,8 



... ^ . ^ '198,992 

Nontraditfonal- student regist/-ations "irT distrjCI; ,T- ™ 

Ratio Of Enrollment to-Populati on. = .12 . 
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MAP 4 

« 

NORTHCENTRAL REGION 
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PUBLIC INSTITUTION . ^ ' 

©North Iowa Area Community 0611 ege 

pr'ivate institutions . 

O Waldorf Junior College 
QHamiHon Business College 



Merged area school district 2 
: State plannrng area II 



calculation of^io OF population served 



, state planniiig area adult population: Araa II = 153TSe3— ' 

4 

Non,traditional student registrations, district '2 = 19,240 

Ratio of Enrollment to Population = .13 ' 
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NQRTHWEST' REGION^ 
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Merged area s^ool districts 3, 4^ 12 
— I — State planning areajS \U and'IV^ 



PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

©(D Iowa lakes Community College 
^d outreach center 

(D Northwest Iowa Vocational 
School 

® Western Iowa Vocational 
School 



PRIVATE INSTITUTIOffS- ^ 
Buena Vista C(^tlege 

Briarcliff Col^ge 

Dordt College. ' 



o 

o 
e 

^ Mornings ide College 



e 
© 
e 



N^thwestern C<)ll^ge 
Sioux Empiyje College 
Spencer ^School 6f Business 



0 Westmar Callege 



CALCULAT.ION OF RATIO' OF POPULATION^ERVED 

'State planning area adult population: - Area lU = 105,097 

Area IV =' 190.062 
. ■ 295,159. 

16,550 
14,665 
6,875 
38,090. 

Rati^jj-f-Enrollment to Population: District 3 = .16 . . ,. ' 

District 4 and' 12 = .ll ' 

Northwest Region Ratio = '.13' ' 



Non traditional student registrations: District 3 = 

District 4 = 
District 12 = 




, MAP 6 
WEsfcENTRAL REGION 




PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS • 

®®®h)Wa Central Community, College & 
outreacPi centers 
Iowa State University 

Des Moines Area Commiinity College & 
outreach center 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

©American Institute of Business 

^ Dra kfe Un i ve rs i ty 

^^rand yiew College 

O Faith Baptist College 

©Simpson College 

O Central Collejge - 
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Merged area schooT districts 5 and 11 
State planning areas V, xi» and XII. 



CALCULAjiOM' of ratio of POPULATION SERVEa, • 



/ 



State planning fi/*ea /adult VopuTation: Area V =' 123,67'^''i^, 

// ' / / . Area ' XI = 502,235^ S 



/ 



Area XII = 92,155 j; 
718,06, 



Nontraditiona/ Student r/sistrations : Di§trict V = 2T,600 

QistPict-XI = 20,850 
42,450 



Ratio of Euro 




to Population: District V = .17 
•'District XI =' .04 



.ijestcentral Region Ratio 

' ^' 129 
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MAP 7 
EASTCENTRAL REGION 



O VII 



VI 

e 



J 



PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

®(2)lowa Valley Community Col- 
lege and outreach center 

(3) Hawkeye Inst itute of Tech- 
nology 

® Kirkwood Community Coll'ege 



5) University of Northern I 

(6) University of Iowa* 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

O Upper Iowa College 

O Wartburg College 

© Coe College- 

_0 Mount Mercy College 



O Cornell College 

forged area school districts 6. 7, and 10 0 Grinnell College 



State iDlanning areas. VI, "VII, and X 
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CALCULATION OF RATIO, OF POPULATION SERVED 
State planning area adult population: 



Area VI = ;02,274 
Area VII = 250,354 
Area X = 330,134 
682, -76a.. 



Nontraditibnal -student registrations: District VI = t^^JQ^ 

DistrictVli-^^ M7,075 

District-0( = 22,700 

f - ^ " 64,245 

.Ratio of Enrollment to' Population: District VI = .24 

District VII = .'07 

~ ' District X = .07 



Eastcentraf Region Ratio ■ 
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MAP 8 
SOUTHEAST REGION 




XVI®/ 



PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

®@(3) Eastern Iowa Community College & out 
/T\r^ reach centers - 

Southeastern Community College & out 
reach center ^ ^ 



PRIVATE INSTITyJIONS 

O' Clinton Business'College 

^ Mt. Saint Clare College 

Q Marycrest College 

^ Palmer Jr. College 

^ St. i-Ambrose College 

^ Sawyer (Business) School ' 

^ American Institute of Commerce 

^ Iowa Wesley an College 



v^': Merged area school districts 5 and 16 
i state- planning areas IX and XVI 

CALCULATION OF RATIO OF POPULATION SERVED 



State plani'iing area adult poptrlation: Area IX 

Area XVI 



236,617 
118.774 
355,391 



-Noptraclitional studerjt registrations :«District 3 
^ I ~ District .16 




Ratio of Enrollment to Population: District 9 

District 16 




.06 
.06 . 



Southeast Region Ratio - .06 



MAP 9 
SOUTHC^NTRAL REGION 



XV 



Merged scRool district 15 
state planning area XV 



PUBLIC -INSTITpTIONS 

Indian Hills Community College and 
outreach center 



PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

Will iam Penn College 
^Vennard College ^ 
/Maharishi International College 

Ottumwa. Heights Junior College- 





C/3(lGULATI0N t)F RATIMF POPULATION SERVED 



State punning area adult population: .153,825 
Nontradit^^ student regf^stratibn : 

' Southcentral Region Ratio r .07 
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SOUTHWEST REGION . 
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■ PUBLIC, INSTITUTIONS 

®(D Iowa Western Community Col 
'l^ege & outreach center 



Southwestern Community Col 
'-lege ^ 

PRIVATE .rNSTITUTIONS; 



/ 



O Gracelajid College^ 



, Merged area school districts 13 arid ^4 



State planning areas Xr^I and XIV 



CAL.CULATION OF' RATIO OF POPULATION SERVED 




State pltin'm'ng area adult population: AT&tk^III = T98,198 

Area XIV = 61,857 ' ■ / 
\ 250,055 
NontraditTV)nal Student registration: District 13 =? 12,000 

' .District 14 = 9,200 

21 ,200 , 



i 



Ratio of Enro llment to Population: 
Southwes\t Region Ratio ^08 
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District 13= .06 
District 14 = . .15 



;h/th^ 



both, the programs, reported through/th^ primary collection 
document and through the enrollment' projections obtained 
from the area colleges in the supplementary data collection 
effort. In the supplementary* enrollment data collected 
from ar^ colleges, .substantial ^increa'^^s wer^'i^ia'dicated " 
between' J.9'?4'-75 for which we had offic^^l (St^^of^ 
Iowa Department Education) enrqllment data, and 1975-76 
which area schools estimated for us. 

The largest increase^ from 7^^5 to 75-76 (16,4%) 
has been in General and Continuiiig Education courses. ^ 
The area colleges ^in looking to the immediate future 
•indicated that generally steady increases could be . . 
expected in the General and Continuing Education' arelaS^ . 
except perhaps in senior citizen programs wh^re funding- 
may be in questipn. Health areas seem to We expected 
to have the greatest increase. The^rogr^s labeled 
Ca^ef Supplementary increased 11.3 pfercent between 
' 1974r75 and 19^75-76 in area colleges which reported thai 
data to us. ^ • - - 

Future expansion is expected in office and distributive 
fation,. an^^^frx^ home economics and/consumer education 



areas>^^fhe College Parallel off^irigs have abou^ doubled 
in the area colleges between 1974-75 and 1975-7^ but this 
is almost entirely due to sudden additions in program *^ 
offerings afc NorttiWest Iowa Vocational School where .xegistra 
tio^s jumpfd from^ 68 to 148 and at Eastern Iowa. Community 

• \ ^ 13.6 ■ V ■ '. ' 



College, where marketing supervision courses were established 
in three locations enrolling 300 students, with an additional 

140 students being enrolled in liberal arts at two. off- 

- - ' \ 

campus location. These are for nontraditional students only. 
, .*•' ^ , These recent and current treqds in program offerings . • 
~ ^ and enrollments parallel national trends^ and the expressed ' 

learning interests of lowans repprted in Chapter I. 
, An increasing number are taking advantage of opportunities 
to learn for its own -sake or to satisfy some personal 
interest. Anothe^^very sizable group are increasingly 
\ lookifig toward education to help them attain economic,- ^ 

^ ' security through job training and advancement. .There is * 

every indication that this trend will continue. 

There is commendajble flexibility in the design of 
the curricular offerings for adult students. While 52 
percent reported 'tljat most or all of the curriculum is 
st,ructured or prescribed, 29 percent reported that students 
'can design theijs own unique program. The time of 
beginning is often flexible - 26 perc^t^indicated 
V that Students may begin the program 'at any t^^|^^^^as 
^ opposed to^^the start of a term only. Further evident* 

of flexibility is noted in^ the fact that 52 percent of the 
programs allow students to complete the program entirely 
'on a part-time basis. 
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^ The delivery of the instruction, however, is still 
pretty traditional.^ The data 'indicate that SZ^efceot- 
of the programs utilize tra'dieiQae4^'"classroom lectures 
as their princ3p3i-''Tearning mode. Field woxk'or 
-eotfperative work-study and tutorial teaching raodes^-.--^" 
are^the next most used primary ^e]ii very methods (8%), 



followed by pro^i:ammed^±Trstruction \J%) ^ 



One of the non-praditional deliyefy modes being 
explored in Iowa currently i^ instruction utilizing 
television and radio. The greatesjt potential Ties 
in courses being planned by the University of Mid- 
America, but the low^ , Educational jJroadcasting 
Netvrork (lEBN) ajt^ plans to expand its first 
statewide delivery of educationally rich programming. 




and "Classic 




such as .the "Ascent of Man" series 

/ 

Thea^tr^e". The lEBbk' now operates s^x transmitters 

' wliich, along with various cable systems, ^rry the 

broadcast signal to approximately 90% of the state's 

population. Two 'final transmitters are scheduled to. 

be located in Mason City; and Fort D^dge by fall, 1976, 
V r 

Map 13 indicates the effective rang= of this petwi 



by autumn, 1976, 



The future of radios and ETV in Iowa and particularj^ 
how it functions in relation to UMA'is stil]_in-^ubt /^ut 

could be an important part of statewide solution to /the 

I / 

problem of adult needs. ^ / 

/ 
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In addition to moving educational opportunities 
closer to the adults wishing to take advantage of them, 
the initiating institutions have adjusted the timing of 
the instruction to accommodate adults who are otherwise 
principally occupied. While 49 percent of the programs 
are available in^ the daytime hours, 71 percent of them 
are also available in the late afternoon or evening 
hour's. A substantial 72''percent of them are offered on 
weekends. A variety of other acconpiodating options 
exist, including a few which are offered in concentrated 
blocks of time, rather than being drawn out over several 
weeks . 

General Summary about Programs 

- Non-tr:aditional educational opportunities 
have grown rapidly in recent years and 

V ^ are reasonably strong for the state as a 
whole, though almost e:tclusively available 
through public community -colleges. 

- There is considerable unevenness across 
fthe state, however, in the availability 

I of opportunities. • 

- Relatively few program opportunities 
exist outside the principal* campuses and 

. their branches, which may suggest that 

further 'opportunities might be made 
» available through industry, business-, 
agencies and other institutions such 
as libraries. 

- Institutipns have made commendable 
efforts to accommodate their programs 
to the non-traditional student through 
flexible curricular structure, admission 
practices, time of instruction, etc. 

- The mode of instruction is still very 
traditional, howeve'r,* and may be an area 
to be explored. ♦ 
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STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 
The study aaked institutions to describe tjxe types 
of students for whom their programs are designed, TABLE 
27 indicates how the responding institutions described 
their students ♦ 

TABLE-27 

TYPES OF STUDENTS', FOR WhOM PROGRAHS ARE DESIGNED 
(N « 87)^^ 

Percent of 

* , N Reapons es 

Working adults ^ ^ 54 62 ^ 

Special occupational group 33 ^ 44 

Same age as in traditional 

programs ^35 40 ' 

Housewives - ' i 32 37 
People confined or beyond 

commuting distance 19 22 

^ Military personnel 13 15 
Unemployed and economically 

disadvantaged 13 . ^ 14 

* ^ ^Multiple responses allowed 

Apparently, although most of t^he courses are modeled 
:er those offered to traditional students, |;here is 
a definite attempt to make them app|i>priate for the adult 
population, i,e,^ worlcing adults, housewives, special 
occupational groups, etc. The means of doing this is 
typically to schedule classes in the evening or at 
locations other thaa the home campus. 

Almost three-quarters (72%) of the programs described 
reported that more than half of the students enrolled \n 
their programs are male. This cqntrasts sharply with the 
finding in'^Chapter I that most adults who want to learn 
but lack the opportunity are women. 

In the General ^nd Continuing Education category the 
majority are female hut in Career Supplementary and in^ 
College parallel programs the clear inte^resi is on. the 
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part of males — Career Education by 84 percent and. 
College Parallel by 6.6 ^percent. Males are, therefore^ 
taking mor^ advantage pf the opportunities that exist % 
than females. It may he that existing programs are not 
designed so as to attract large numbers of women, or the 
general lack of supporting services (i*^** , child care, 
information and eoun^eling in the home, financial aid, 
etQ.) may be discouraging to their participation. Those 
seeking to reach women's needs may have to search out 
ways to overcome these possible barriers, and others 
that may exist. ^ 

The majority pf the participants in these programs 
are in the middle age ranges. Approximately 30 percent 
of the programs involve students from the middle to late 
20's on up to above the 40's. It is interesting also 
to note that in the College Parallel programs, 51 per(Xent 
are utilized by adults in the 30 to 40 year age bracket. 
Few successful programs for those over 50 seem to be in 
existence. 

The adult students participating in these programs 
are apparently persistent.. Although nearly half of the 
programs did ndt .h^ve information on. attrition, 24 percent, 
of them reported tlfat. all eft aJLiaost all of their students^ 

completed thefr work and an.other .20 .percent reported at 

/ 

'least three-quarters completing programs. 
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OTHER OPPORTUNITIES 
In addition to being asked to describe specially 
designed non-traditional programs, institutions were 
asked to describe "opportunities at your institution 
for young people and adults to enroll in regular 
undergraduate programs on an intermittent or occasional 
basis." It is clear from the data that while no 
institution al^solutely requires full-time study (excefft 
at the graduate level), nor few (21%) even continuous 
registration, full-time study is an expectation.. Only 

♦ 

• one institution indicated' that dropping in and out-^was 
encouraged, while slightly over three-fourths described 
their practice in terms which could be considered 
accommodating but not encouraging of intermittent and 
part-time study. ^ j 

Sixty percent of the regular undergraduate courses 
are available to students over 25. years of age, but roughly 
' a third of the 43 institutions reporting do not actively 
recruit such individuals. Others use various means of 
making these opportunities available, including special 
newspaper or broadcast advertisements, (63%), literature 
(47^%), special contacts with industrial, professional, 
military, employment officer and other occupational 
, ^contacts (47%). Smaller nuirfbers recruit through non- , 
occupational agencies, i.e., welfare offices, churches, - 
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libraries, etc. (28%), and jthrough service programs 
for adults (30%). Clearly, there is an indicated need 
for better communication of and about the more traditional 
opportunities for the non- traditional student. Similarly, 
relatively few special services are available to assist^ 
the non-traditional student to get into and complete such 
educational options. Many (78%) provide nothing special 
in the way of counseling services. Roughly a third have 
no financial aid available, '89 percent have no provision 
for child car^ only 35 percent will help in locating such 
servicesv In most cases the hours of available services 
and facilities ^re restricted to normal daytime' hours 

In sum the institutions of the state are willing 
to include the non-traditional student .in their traditional 
programs. On the other hand it is evident that they have 
not gone the e:ctxa mile to get them there. Relatively 
little effort i^ being made to. communicate to such 
perspectit^e students, and few institutions acConmiodate 
their- unique needs and circumstance . 
i^olicies Regarding the Award and Acceptance of Credit 
for all Undergraduates ^ 

Part III of the Survey of Institutional Resources 
sought to get information about activities which w^e 
deemed creditable^by the institutions. This was^n attempt 

to find out the extent to which non-traditional experiences 

t 

couy be- recognized and credited as progress toward- an 
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undergraduate degree or certificate, jtABLE .28 outlines 
the responses to thi^ inquiry. I 



TABLE 28 



' POLICIES REGARDING THE AWARDING AND ACCEPTANCE OF CRi-.Dl^ ' 



CREPI TASLF ASSFS$Mf:n AND J-^PEK1K\^ 

^SfAlJDAKDIZED mm'ALj:XAMS 

Advanced Pl,iccm<nt Proi^rain Exnn<? 
CEEB Ach" Tests ox ACf le&ts 
Coliege Level bxaminntion ProgrTfc.j 
Coap Test Servlces»at ETi> 
Testing Programs of the Profo«;siou^ 
Credits of lUis type awarded b> 
other colleger. 

INSTIIUTIONAL ASSESSMENTS 

Inst, proficiency exams 
End of course test withot 
Special departnent exnns 
Oral exacis or interviews 

NbN-TR.\DITION,\L EXPCRIFIICL ' 

Volunteer work in conniunity 
Classes at lopal free university 

oc experimental college 
Student body officer 
Conmunity theatre, church, etc. 
Sensitivity training or encounter groups 
CooplDted work (book, scul*pturc, etc.) 
Military courses rec. by CASE 
Formal courses in business, inaustry 

or governncnt 
Course work at uuaccrodited collesc 
Cooperative work experience t 
Study abroad other than educ. org. 
Unsupervised foreign travel , 



TOTAL 



29 

37 
7 

8 



■ 2 YR _A YR JPRI_ pUB EASINESS 
(N-18) (K-2Ar (N-26) (N=14)' (W) 



6<) 
9 



16 
18 



14 
2 
4 



21 
4 
23 



21 

24 
6 
4 



13 
1 

4 



34 


8] 


13 


2] 


21 


13 




24 


56 


10 


]4 


.13 


11 
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14 
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2 


3 


3 




21 


51 
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1^ 


13 
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, 5 


12 
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1 





10 


23 
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7 




3 


3 
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' 9 


3 
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• 1 


3 


5 


11 
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1 


1 


2 




1 


1 




5 


12 
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4 
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25 


60 


10 


15 


14 


10 


11 






5 


5 


6 


18 


42 




13 


13 
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22 


51 
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13 


12 


10 


9 


21 
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6 


7 


2 


2 
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2 


2 





Thes'e responses appear to be very literal applications 
of the theory that educational experiences should be 
^cognized and rewarded regardless of how and where they 
were obtained. In comparison with other states these 
.statements of policy would appear to rank Iowa as a 
leader in granting credit»-by-examination and in the 
recognition of non-traditional experiences in other ways* 
The institutional responses to other questions related 



to tfils inquiry^ however^ suggest ^hat possibly in 

i 1 ^ " ' 

actual practice Iowa institj'utions ifall ,short of 
fulfilling th^ir promise. ;For instance, nearly 10 
percent apparently insist that examination evidence 
must be supported by other evidence. One of the 
most coraiuoj means of validating the test is through 
further successful work performed on campus. Over 
fifty percent of Iowa's institutions limit creiit-by- 
examination to one full year's work, and only three 
institutions indicate that there is no limit to, 
credit-by-examination. - 

Unfortunately, more than half of the institutions 
responding to this survey indicated that they offer 
no real encouragement 'to individuals to earn 
credit-by-examination. Another indication of the 
possible gap betwefen policy and practice is that eight 
percent impose A recording fee to record credits on 
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the transcript and one institution even imposes a 
fee equivalent to the tuition fee for the credits granted. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Iowa institutions seem to have problems similar 
to those faced by other institutions across the country 
in setting up non-traditional programs, creating 
opportunities for non-traditional stud,ents, and. in 
the development of new policies regarding the award 
and acceptance of credit. A most prevalent problem 
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indicated in this data is the difficulty they find, a! 
do most institutions, in assessing non-classroom experjiences 
Closely related, to this (43%) was an indication of a 

lack of approved techniques • It can be assumed th^t 
institutions indicating one .these as a problem also 

r 

indicated the othW. It is surprising^ to find, therefore, 
that only two loj^ in$titutions ^ Drake! and Morningside, 
have joined the ^ooperative Assessment! of Experiential » 
Learning (GAEL) project, a voluntary association of 
colleges seeking answers to these prob^'eras. 

On an entirely different level, however, it is evident 
that one of the major barriers to development in this 
area relates to lack of support ^ from within institutions 
due to such things as: lack of interest (21%), faculty 
resistance (36%), cQncefi\*for ^caflemic standard^. (52%), ai\d^ 
suspicion that the non-trkditional movement is a passing 
fad (14%). There have been other very real barriers, 
barriers which may be increasing in intensity, such as 
lack of funds, reported by 52 percent of the institutions, ' 
and problems both of faculty recruitment and recruitment 
of students. A relatively small group (20%) cited the 
fact. that there have been no developments Because there 
was no evident need for such programs. Of this group 
clearly some (10%) indicated ''no^ evident need'' as a reason 
because of the uniqueness of their particular clientele. 
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^ The data obtained thr^ough this survey process 

open to a, ^reat deal of subjective interpretation. 

The limitations on the depth of the study made it 

impossible to. have in hand the data necessary to b 

absolutely certain of the conclusions being drawn. 

Givfen the incompleteness of the data, h6wever", the 

study team offers thg following conclusions: 

1. It appears that overall Iowa is doing 
a respectable job of providing for and 
supporting the need for non-traditional 
education, primarily through the area 
community colleges. 

2-' Th^ opportunities ar6 not, however, 
/ ev^ly provided across the state,. The 
concentration o*f opportunities lies 
in eight of the multi-county planning 
areas in the northeast quadrant of 
the state. West Iowa generally lacks i 
opportunities. ' 

\> 

3. In the northeast quadrant, the concen- 
tration of programs is around a line 

^ - fronL.Des Moines through Marshalltown 
and Waterloo^ to the very northeast 
corner of the state. Area I lias the 
greatest number of programs, leads 
in the greatest number of program 
areas offered, and has nearly the 
highest ratio of enrolled non- 
traditional students to population 
of any area in the state. "An 
exception to this area's leadership 
role would^ be lack of provision for 
college parallel study. 

4. Generally Speaking there is a high 
correlation between the number of 
programs (coirrses) offered, and the 
relative number of the population 
enrolled. An exception however, 
is area XI which is aear the top ^ 
in the number .of programs available 
but is still at the bottom of all 
areas in the, ratio of the population 
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5. 



6. 



served. This indicates that^there may be - 
considerable room for ejtpansion.. 

There are several areas which are especially \ 
lacking in opportunities of all sorts 
for the adult/non-traditional population.. 
These are areas IV^ IX, XII, XIII, and XVI. ^ 
This is not difficult to understand as far 
as the western areas are- concerned because 
of the relatively few and small colleges 
located there. But it is difficult to 
understand why the quad-cities area 
fails to meet a greater share of the 
potential need. 

With ^4 percent of its total .area in 
farmland, Iowa is rightly regarded as 
an agricultural state. Few appreciate, 
however, that the state produces three 
times as much wealth in manufacturing 
as in farming^. ' Considering this there 
is reason to believe that the opportunities 
for non-t5*aditional education in industrial 
and tecj^j^cal education areas are under- 
represented. \ ' ' 




This point is ..further emphasized by^ referg^ng back 
to Chapter ly/and >t^e^rea|^ of interest /indicated by adults 



:hoAfth^nur5.ing 



and 



,JLead the 



ucation 

iti4d^^-al^/ad^es/ f business. 



skills' are high on the lis 



t. --'Tnete! niay be'-iftechanisms to 
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':prfovlde these opportunities thr9Ugti cooperative efforts as 
suggested in conclusion nine/on the' next page. ; 

?• The educational coiomunity in general *^ 
has recognized the n^ed f ojT;, non- ' , 
traditional ediicatiomrfl^ opp;ort«nij:ies. n 
They have attempted ||:dil f ill"; th| gap' by a 
♦ providing programs witBi some flexibility 
i^!J^sJ!fen, Place andjtj^e bf^dqlivlery 




im 

5* , f vk'U 
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There has been a minimal amount of 
experimentation with tion-tradltional 
modes of instruction. The University 
of Mid-Americ^, as has been noted^ 
will concentrate on a multi-media 
approacfh. There appears to be room, 
however, for additional oppqrtunitles 
of this type,^i.e., through newspapers', 
-programmed l^arni,n§ devices, audio- 
visual cassettes, radio instruction, 
, and other modes' as discussed In the 
next chapter. 

The study team believes that the opportu- 
nities for cooperative programs with 
industry, business and agencies have not 
been fu|.ly* utilized. This if another 
-way t6 extend opportunities without the 
cdstlyraddition of facilities and* 
permanent staff. 

\ * • ^ 

There seem^ to be a lack of good 
communications about educational 
opportunities ''for the non-ti^^ditional. 
learner. This might well be an area 
where some copperative effort would- 
be in ord^r in an attempt to encourage 
more adults to seek 'further education. 
This is especially true as It relates ■ 
to opportunities which exist within 
traditional college programs. 

An effort seems warranted to design 
programs that more closely follow, the 
learning needs of certain categories 
of people, as described in Chapter. I. . 
Programs for women s^em especl'ally 
underrepresented J 

There is a clear ^need to . Improve supporting 
services \or the adiilt learner. Financial., 
aid, fcounsellng,^Ubfarx services, child ' 
care ^s.well as otfier facllltating^services 
need %q be made more widely .available, 
and r(4designed espeitlally. for the non- \ 
traditional learner. 
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13. jCredit-by-examination practices need to be 

examined and perhaps revised^ in som^ colleges" 
to* remove some* of the restrictions which 

• appear to;exis£ compared to what otherwise, 
are fairly liberal stated policies.^ 

% • 

^ ;Tl>.is^could become even more important in-'the future ^ 

^ \ ^ ', / ' ' - ' , 

as adults t^e more advantage of opportunities, and as they 

may be expectied to want to transfer that experience frorn^^ 

iBSt^pitXon to institut^^ Stid to gain recognition for 

life and'worlc experiences. \ There will be an irji/reasing^.need 

fo^f cotrandh policies and practices, for skills at assessment, 



for, transfer of credit' earned in non^traditional ways and 
at non-^traditiofial institutions. - \ 

F03; a ctLe^rer understanding of what may be involved^ 
in new non-traditional programs', we turn now'^to au^ummary 

of activities in^Qther states ^hich may ultimately affect 

' r 

Iowa. ' ^ , 



Efforts to meet the learning needs of non-traditional 

i 

Students in. other states have yielded interesting- and 
instructive results. Institutional an^d organizational ' 
models d^eveloped elsewhere may be applicable to the Iowa 
setting. Without adequate knowledge about these models, 
however, it would be difficult to invent a structure or 
service for Iowa. adults and part-time learners that does not 
contain defects that could be remedied through a careful 
appraisal of the cost-benef its* derived in other states 
of various service models. This chapter summarizes some 
of these efforts^ in selected states over the last half- 
decade to meet the gj^wing need for educat'ijonal services 

A, . - • 

for the non-t^^aditional learner. The HEFC did not ask the 



res^^chers to do ,a deep analysis of these efforts, however, 
and t'hu^ a full cost-benefit appraisal was not* possible. ^ 
For a more complete analysis ^ readers are urged to study ^ 
.-the results of a national research project published last 
year (Medsker, et^. al . , 1975). 

Nonetheles.s, it is cl^r from this brief review that ^ 
Iowa il5 not alone in bexng perplexed about the non-tra'ditional 
learner. Many states and institutions .haveadiscussed the 
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app-arent needs and proposed a variety 9^ responses to meet ' 
thera. Among -th^ -more useful examples are cases in the 
following states, *which wilL be discussed in greater detail 
plater. ^ ' 

Cjalifornia 

Colorado 

Florida 
^ Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New York 

Texas " \ 

Vermont , 

Wisconsin 

^ As will become apparent, these examples are not complete 
in the sense that a whole history with a clearly identifiable 
result is known and can be related. All are "in process," 
so to speak, but far enough along in discussions and implem- 
entation plans to provide instructive data for comparison 
with Iowa's needs and resources. ^ 

Nor can it be said that most of these examples.^aje in 

• 7/ ^ 

a strict sense "state-wide" efforts. In many pase^, a 
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single institution or authority has taken upon itself to 
provide educational benefits to a new clientele not ade- 
quately served by the existing institutions-; but without 
the advice aad consent of other institutions' and authorities 
which might have a claim to a statewide constituency. 

Indeed, it is rarely, the case that a hew institution 
or service is planned by a statewide designated planning 
agency, such as l^a' s HEFC. Thff more typical case is the 
formation of a new institution Or service by strong and 
entrepreneurial individuals pr institutions out of a con- 
viction that the service is needed, but without careful 
scientific analysis of the demonstrated need. Then, in 
defending the new service, s^dies were often subsequently 




conducted to show that^£he^f f ort was of course necessary. 
Program Models ' ^ 

Institutional models can be described on *at least two 
dimensio^is: the structure of the' delivery mode, as in the" 
cases described, immediately below, or on the basis of the 
shape,. dimension, and location of the new non-traditional 

''J 

target population to he served. These are two sides of the 
same coin, buK^^^K^^ef ul to distinguish them. A variety 
of structures can b'e designed ho\ B^xvlyit Allien grotips , 
but some client groaps can be served only by a single de- 
livery mode. The meaning of this distinction- should soon 
become clear. 
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John R. Valley has defined si^ major models of 
external and non-traditional degree programs which- are^ 
helpful in conceptualizing the structurrs by which Iowa 
may meet its responsibilities to the new learner (see 
Gould, S. B . and Cross,. K. P., 1972). ' , 
/ ■ ^^'"iaistrative-Facilitat:inn MnH^i . 

/ A degree-granting and instructional in- 
stitution or agency establishes an 
— t-^ganization anS/or facilities to serve 

the needs of a different clientele, yet ' 
It holds to its customary Ja^ree \ 
pattern. (p. 57-98) 

Modes-of-Laarning Model 

A_degree-grantihg^and instructional in- 
stitution or agency establishes a new 
degree pattern of learning and teaching ' 
that seeks to adjust to the capacities 
and interests of a different clientele 
from that which it customarily serves, 
(p. 100) ■ 

Examination Model 

An institution or agency which need noc 
Itself offer instruction ^leading to an 
, external degree awards, credits and degrees 
on the basis of student performance as 
evidenced by examinations, (p. 109-110) 

- " Validation Model 

An institution , or agency evaluates the 
student's total^learning experiences from 
whatever mean^ .....in terms of -Its con- 
ception of. a degree, and indicates any 
additional requirements needed. i;hen they\ 
have been met, it_ awards the degree. (p>. 11 

Credits Model 

~ ^ 

An institution or agency that does not it- 
self offer instruction awards credits 
,and degrees for wHich' it sets standards 
and vouches for the quality of student 
programming. (p. 117) . \ • 
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Complex-Systems Mgdel 

A. degree-granting institution or agency 
reshapes its pattern of services in 
various ways, sometimes by combining ^ 
various simpj.er models .of external degree 
programs so as to meet ^he needs of a 
different clientele. When various ex- 
ternal degree models are combined with 
one another, it is more appropriate to. 
think of the result as an external degree ' 
system rather than an external degree 
program, (p, 119) ' 

These models were originally, conceived of as limited 

to degree ^granting programs and are characterized primarily 

by the concept of "external" degree program. For present 

purposes, the administrative-facilitation, modes-of-learning , 

and coifiplex-systems models e:ould equally well 'contain non- 

degree granting programs of learning for varipus reasons; 

skills acquisition, licensing , ^certification, continijing^ 

education, or simply in response to general interest and 

1 * 

demand. And further, the use of the term "external degree" 
evokes visions of a far-flung student constituency, which 
is not necessarily the case, A new program for adult police 
officers offered on campus is hardly an external program, 

though it fits comfortably within the modes-of-learning' 

^ I' t . ^ 

model, excluding the requirement that degfee credit is the 

object of ■ the program. * . « 

Few real life models of new programs fit precisely 

within the definitions^ Valley proposes. But for illustra- 

^ve purposes, the following institutions might be viewed 

as typically characterizing each model:' ^ 
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• Administrative- facilitation model: a host of 

programs — evStrirRg^ ^d weekend colleges, off-ca mpus 

centers, TV colleges run by established institutions, and 

so forth — i/hich simply move Th(B^ti^ and pxdce 'character- 

istics of a program without 'changing^ the content or 

requirements' for degrees, might be cited, 'The TV College 

of the Chicago Junior College System is an excellent ex- 

\ 

ample of this model which has been in operation for twenty 
years. Closer to hand is the prog^ram offered by the Univ- 
ersity of Iowa at" the Quad 'Cities Graduate Study Center, 

• Modes-of-leaming model: a typical program in 
this category would be the Bachelt)i: of Liberal Studies and 
Master of Liberal Studies degree programs offered by_ the 
College oj^ConMnuing Education at the University of^ 
Oklahoma and a similar ^program at Drake Universl,ty, 

• Examination model: although a lafrge number of^ 
institutions grant credit on the basis of examinatiojn^ few 
will offer degrees solely based upon them. The University 
of London has for over a century done essentially this. The 
New York Regents program and Thomas Edison College in New 
Jersey, while perhaps better suited to the validation model, 
also may be categorized here in the sense that they do. grant 



degrees solely upon the basis of examinations, though the usual 
pattern here is to validate previous learning according to 
preconceived degree content -areas. ^ 
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• Validation model: Edison's and the New York Regent's 
programs can be viewed as good examples here» One may '^have 
evidence of learning acquired previously evaluated and 
credited toward a degree. Both examinations and individual 
assessment methods -are used at Edison, ^ 

Since the founding of a cooperative research project de- 
signed to find the most reliable means of granting credit 
for previous learning was launched in 1974 (see Willingham, 
W» W», GAEL Project Status Report, 1975), a number of in- 
stitutions have begun to experiment with ways to better assess 
learning for credit. They are following the validatibn 
model concept, though, in most ways the institutions involved 
may be^ntirely conventional • ^^-^ 

• Credits model: in the United States perhaps ^ the 



only group beginning to operate on the credits model is the 
Commission on Educational Credit of The American Council on 
Education ► This Commission urgps states to review the content 
and quality of leajning in instructional programs offered in 
non-collegiate organizations (businesses, unions, the military, 
etcO and recommend the appropriate amount of credit which 
might be awarded by educational institutions for successful 
completion. The firsti guide for courses other than those 
offered by the various .branches of the military has been 
issued by the New York State Education Department (New York 
State Education Department, December, 1974) and a more com- 
prehensive listing is expected by the summer of 1976,. 
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In Great Britain, The Council^fdr National Academic 
Awards (CNAA) was 'established in 1964 to administer de- 
grees and other awards to students who successfully, com- 
plete degree level programs in non-university institutions 
and organizations. 

• Complex-systems model: no single institution 
encompasses all of the attributes of a complex-systems 
model, but several approach it:. Empire State College in 
Sew York and The Consortium of The (California State 
University and Colleges are, in the main, complex in 

that they offet mo r^^ than one type* of non-traditional ^ 

learning service. ) 

Closer to Iowa, the Board of Governors B. A. Degree 
program in Illinois may possibly be classified under this 
model. 

Models of types of structures for the non-traditional 
learner should also include thpse which are not directly 
related t« instruction and credit.^.. Since we have defined 
the learner so broadly in this report, it is appropriate 
to define the services for him broadly also.' 



Therefore, to Valley 'ssix models we are adding a 




seventh: 
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Supporting Sjervices Model ; 

A service or services provided by an 
institution , consortium, organization ; 
or agency which provide support for- the 
learner other than those. for instruc- 
tion or credit granting purposes. These ' - ' ' 
support services may include but are 
n6t limited to financial aid, education- 
al advisement, career and personal coun- 
seling, assessment of talents or com- 
petencies, ^nd record keepings 

I 

Elements of these services are oiten provided by many 
types of exist'ing and new institutions, but for the purposes 
of this study are separated. Many non-traditional learners 
cannot or are unwilling to partake of the student services 
routinely provided by conventional colleges and universities, 
and must rely upon separately devised and established services. 
A good example of this model is the Regional Learning Service 
in Syracuse, New York, which seeks out potential learners 
among groups of adults, provides information and counseling, 
assists in locating sources of financial support, inventories 
learning resources in the area, and provides a focal point 
for educational' opportunities in the region. 

The other side of the coin ar^ the groups of potential 
learners who need and demand further education 'and tf^ining. 

Who are these learners? Adults? The handicapp&l? 
The isolated? The transient? Are they rich or poor, old 

a 

or young, highly educated' or high school -^dropouts?,. The 
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answer to this question varies from' place to place' 
and from setting to setting* It is an extremely com- 
plex question, dealing as it does with virtually any- 
one who l^s defined as not the typical full-time lS-22 
year old stiident residence on a college campus., 
' The more successful campus responses to the • 
question have generally been group specific, defining 
the '*tafget" population to Be served by a new -program 
in carefully circumscribed language. "Rural house- 
wives .with low previous education and low discretionary 
income in a seven county area surrounding Ottumwa who 
want income-augmenting skills'* might be an acceptable 
statement of need. ''Professional an(^ man'agerial oc- 
cupation groups residing in and arourli^' Des Moines who 
want and need management training and other business-re-, 
lated skill$ on a two evening a wqek basis with optional 
credit arrangements" is another. Further, the group 
served should have its dimensions and limiting circum- 
stances analyzed, so as to avoid programs that are set up 
wi'th self-defeating requirements. A program to serve 
the rural housewives that requires travel of more than a 
few nfiles is likely to fail since one of the characteristics 
of.- this target group is that distance from the home is a \ 
critical variable. A highly sophisticated delivery model" 
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that ignores this factor will not achieve much 
success- 

k 

• Ther'fe is some knowledge ali;eady in existence 
^about adults in general, however. No matter h*bw 
fragmented the defined population groups, it is 
" likely that the' non-traditional learner poses one 
more of the iEollowing types. of problems for the 
educator: The learner 

\ - has a vague self -perception; he/shfe 
i 

has not defifted learning goals clearly. 

- is "ends" oriented, and gatierally sus- 
picious of the educaTi^nal '^process . 

- i$ highly individualistic; few' generaliza- 
tions hold true in practical settings.. 

- needs his/her potential for learning 
assessed; ^ personalized approach is 

. • / 

usually needed^. 
^> 

- is fearful of failure, impersonality, in-^ 
* / 

stitutional bureaucratic" procedures , and 
competition. 

- requires good information and a clearly 
defined ."access", road to meet 'his/her 
perceived nee3s. 

V ' - ' 

- is responsive to "successful" educational 
experiences.' 
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- needs to enjoy learning. After, all, ^ 
learning is a voluntary actfvidy and may n 
be avoided. 

^ f 

• wants some "standards" against which to* 

compate his/her achievements. 
* 

likely lacks spme basic skills ahd has 
memories of failure^ in the traditional 
schooling process, 

has few guides fo^ what is an "appropriate" 
learning experience; lacks adul^t-oriented 
guidance. 

has uncertain career goals; is often 
motivated by negative values; e.g., ''I must 
get out of this situation." ^ 
fears tha£ he/she .has lost the ability to 

* l^arn or to think clearly, 
has limited tim4 and energy reserves, and 

^can only devote a few hours a week to a 
learning activity. 

may be critical anc^^intolerant of the tea<i^- 
ing pfocess designed for the traditional 
learner . [ 

/ ' ■ . 

requires financial assistance to engage in 
further education.., . 
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- tweeds to receive'the "^ocial benefits" . 
- V of education, including camairaderie . 




. * Models of educational structures, whether>7le5rning 
validation,, modes-ofr-learning, or some other, must be 
shaped to the needs of the constituencies who are the -tar- 
get audience of the program's. This much is well known. 
,^The non-traditio^l learner 'ne^eds a flexible and respon-^ 
program designed fqr him or* her, not one designed 
at tPe convenience and accord Jng to the ' acca§tomed system 
and format of th^ institution or the ^faculty. 
\ ^ The foltowing twelve st^te experiences, though their 
recent' history is drawp only in outline, may be useful to 
^ planners in Iowa. It should be 'noted , that these' discussions 
are the result of a review af the -institutional events , and 
y^mmissioned studies of the last hk%^ decade, ^and do not - ' 
" constitute -a reporting of the-^e .eyWts and experiences wljich 
•are no t a part of the public records. Opinions and cbp- 
jectures contained in these accounts are' solely those/ of 
the authors, and it should not be assumed that planners and 
policy makers i^^ the various states -would necessarily agree. 



California 



There are a number of parallels between California's 
^peri'ences and those* in Iowa. .California-, tliough on a 
scale to matcb its 12.5 million population size, has/ 



_tionally had a strong public higher education sys-temXserving 

1 6 (J 



_^ajxigh- proportion of the young in a* threertfiered system: 
the University? 

-dtniLb itom ihe l^op 12,?' p^r ^^ent of the higfi.,.^efTl5ol gvad- 

rery strong graduate 




of^ their high school classes ; and the community college 

for any high ^school graduate. The tiers, and the 
rol^s assigned to then), was set according, to the California 
Master Plan of 1960. Private colleges in California, 
/while very strong, are not ^s-nimieroub as Iowa's/ 

In late 1970 -and early 1971 the State Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education set about reviewing the Master 
Plan. As' part of it,s 4f'forts to define the need for an 
alteration in the 1960 pl-an, the Council commissioned. a 
study of learoing needs in the -largely 'rural 13 county 
^rea in northeastern California (Diridon Research 
^orporation, 1972) which involved the door to door inter- 

I 

view of 1628 adult3 18 years and oldfer. Results of that 
study convinced the Council that the Master Plan needed 
expansion to accommodate adult learners (Select Cbmmittee^ 
6n the Master Plan for Higher Education, 1972). 

f , 1 0 

Among the Committee s recommendations v/ere: I) the 
creation of consortia to help coordii;late external degree 
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programs, testing and evaluation" for credit, in- ^ * i> 
dependent study, etc., 2) provision for time- 
shortened degrees, 3) that all Caliiomia /^v 
residents, regardless of age or part-time statiis as s'&judents 
should 6e treated equally with the traditional student, 

4) that weekend and evening colleges should be encouraged, 

5) that there should be greater cooperation wi'£h' 
business and government to benefit the adult worker, and 

6) feasibility studies shoi^ld explore the need for 

\ 

electronic media in instrjuction. Perhaps the key element 
in this set of ' recommendations was the following: "ex- 
ternal and lextended decree programs offered by the public 
segment ^ higher education shoyld be funded- by the^^tate 
an^d the student in the same proportion of costs as 

regular degree programs". 

• «• / " » 

* 1, 

One staff proposal emanating from this report described 
Golden Bear Collegfe, a credit banking and degree awarding 
institution to be similar in design to the validation model 
-jdescribed abo*ve. 

In part because of lack of funding, and in part because 
of opposition from some elements in higher education in- 
stitutions. Gulden Beai^ was not established. However, the 
State Univ6rsit^ and College System established Several ex- 
ternal degree proWams and later formed a consortium, to ^ 

\ • ♦ ' 

* \ 

provide ^cenfralizeA external degree programs and services not 



available through individual units of the system. And the 
University of California also established the Extended 
University progrto, designed to assist the- off -campus, 
part-time learner. Currently, through thesk two admin- 
istrative facilitation models, many students are enrOllBti 
in regular programs who otherwise wou^ not have had the 
opportunity. ^ 

p^^e of the key recommendations in the Council's re- 
port were not heeded, however, and in 1973 the joint 
^-legislative committee on the Master Plan calj-ed for the 
establishment of the California Cooperative University to 
provide lifelong learning in all parts , of the state, and 



tafte on several of the, functions that Golden Bear might 
have. Conflict and indecision marked the higher educational 
scene in California during thfe next year and one half, 
partly due to the efforts mounted by the existin^-^ucational 
institutions to meet Select . Committee ' s recommendations, 
and resistance to the^notion of a new institution separate 
from the exjisting three-tiered system. 

In 1974, the joint legislative committee realized that 
a stronger rationai^ was needed before any action could re- 
* suit outside of th^- established educational institutions. 
It therefore commiss^ioned the Educational. Ifei^ting Service 
to assess the dimo/nsions of the need for adult educational 
services. Inventory the resoutces^or delivering those 
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services, and recommend to the legislature whether 
or not a new institution or service is indeed needed. 

The ETS report is now published (Peterson and Hefferlin, 
J^* jSi- » 1975). Jfeqv of the reconoraendations are similar 
to the 1972 SelAt Commr^ee's/ but^^g^ somewhat beyond in 
several areas. Amon^ 

- establish a statewide system of education^* . 
service centers for advising, counseling, and x 
career planning. 

- establish a statewide individualized degree 
program. 

- establish a statewide learning validation 
service, that operates a credit bank. 

The report goes^ on to present thre^ alternate approaches 

to the "unmet needs" in the s'tate of" California, and 'con- 

eludes that "perhaps by 1985, California Open College, 

■> * 
organized!- with eight regions, would be providing information 

and counseling, individualized learning, and validation of 
learning services ... " (p. 142) California Open College 
"woul|^not be another tier" (p. 156) "it would represent a 
complementary coun£er force to the present three-tiered 
structure/' (p. 156) The Open College conforms to a com^ 
plex systems model buttressed by elements of the support- 
ing services model. 



At the time this 'study was underway^ the administra- 



tion changed at the Unive.rsity of California and in a policy 

shift it was determined that fewer resources were to be 

.assigned to the U.C. Extended University. The programs de- 

veloped under this effort would either Jje phased out or run 

, entirely through their own revenues. 

The Consortium of The California State College and 

University System, while continuing to expand their external 

1 

degree efforts since 1974, were indeed not fulfilling the ^ 

promise of the California Cooperative University ^concept , for 

- - . ^ 1. ' ' ^ ■ ^ ' ^ 

programs were not developing cooperatively at all:- individ- 
ual units in the system were only engaged in designi^ng limited 
programs in "their own natural service regions, not statewide. 

The state continues to be characterized by the push and 

(* 

pull according to the self-interests of the three major tiers, 
and among the units at each level. Little cooperation can'be 
expected if the future resembles the past. Indeed, as re- 
sources qontinue to be held down, as Governor Brown has dem- 
onstrated will be the case, and' priority is not giVen .to the 
needs of the adult learners ^n the stafe,, as the Governor has 
contended is hislbias, the chances for a comprehensive set \ 
• of services for' the non-traditional learner are slim. 



I 

It is, however, too soon to assess the chanc 
success of the ETS recommendations. Reports are that the 
• University of California did not .^gree with g^j^ of the ' 

recommendations. On the other tian^, the legislature is 
,pl^asey with the report and the Califotnia Postsecondary 
Cooi:dinating Commission in^y be invited' to establish one or 
more of the services recommended. ' ^ 

Colorado 

The state wide efforts to serve n^w clientele in 
Colorado, have so far not been fruitful. In 1972 a Taek 
Force on External Degree Programs , sponsored by the Colorado 
Commi^^ion on Higher Education, looked at the question but 
failed to ^ at rive at consensus so far as the Office of New 
Degree Programs has ascertained. ^ 

-V A- ■ ' ^ 

- On <it^ own behalf, the University of Northern Colorado 

^ \ . * 

established an extehsive ■ administrative facilitative model 

* . \ ' 

program in their Center for Special and Advanced Programs. 

^'Currently bachelor's and master's degrees are granted in a 
world-wide instructional program in the social sciences,. 

•business, psychology, and other areas to government employ-, 
ees and military personnel "located at dozens' of- locations 

, i-n the U.S. and abroad. While this is not designed is a " 
program specifically for Coloradans, a number of state resi- 
dents are enrolled. 
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' Another imaginative program offered independently 
by Colorado State University is 'Project SURGE, an ex- 
ternal-graduate }^evel program *in engineering which^ leads 
to the master of science degree. Regular on-campus 
- engineering classes are videotaped and delivered to 
simulated classrooms in a number of par^cipating com- 
panies, where company employees take credit-bearing work. 
Programs similar to this one are now in operation in 
California (Stanford University), Texas (through lUC-TAGER, 

a consortium of colleges and universities)^ Florida ^ 
(Florida Institute of Technology), and elsewhere. ' 

Recently, there has been some statev/ide activity with 
respect to the non-traditional learner i^ Colorado. The 
Colorado Department of, Education performed a stfudy to de- 
termine what educational services might be needed by 
Colorado adults who are not now participants In any formal 
educational programs. . 

The study (Barlow and Timaraos, 1975) was performed 
on a sample of adults 16 yisars and older not taking credit 
courses, and included other responses from business and , 
industry and public and private agencies who serve adults. 
Recommendations based upo"h the study are now being de^ielo^)Qd 
and may be announced in August, 1976. It is the intention 
of the task force members to devise an orderly plan for ^' 
meeting the needs established by the study dir^tors* j 
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\ ' 

Florida 

Florida has been one of the leading states in pro- 
viding services to the part-time, adult, independent learner 
The University of South Florida established a bachelor of 
independent (or liberal) studies in 1971 which is a prime 
example of a modes-of-learning model, a-pragrara.^.pej:ifically 
des,igned for the adult learner. 

In 1972 the Florida State University System established 
a system-wide external degree program administered by Florid* 
International University in^^Ml^ Baccalaureate degrees 
are offered in a number of fields to upper division (junior' 
and senior level) students who may reftide anywhere £n the 
state.' A^essment of experiential learning, credit by ex- 
amination, contact learning, .and independent study are all 
part of this complex systems, program. ^ 

Recognizing that these programs do not entirely cover 
the specprum oF needs for the nonrtrad^-tional learner, the » 
State University System formed the Commission on University 
Outreach and Service in 1975 to assess the needs of Florida 
adults for further instruction, certification, research and 
extension services. The Commission surveyed a sample of 
adults and plans to publish the results of their study in 
the spring of 1978'.' 




It should be noted that Florida has attracted a 
number of unique non-traditional institutions. 

Nova UniversjLty is, of course, a well known ac- 
credited private doctoral degree granting! college of- 
fering external degree programs and study in several areas., 

V/alden University, Heed University, and The University 
of Sarasota are also external d^octoral degree granting 
institutions who admit experienced adults into degree 
Jirompletion programs. Though not yet accredited, . all 
three are pursuing candidate' status with the Southern 
Regional Accreditation Board. Though not well suited to 

the Valley models, all four of these institutions are 

" * f 

clbser to the modes-of-l-earfiing model than ^liy other, but 

J 

the targe^ population is extremely narrow: master's 

degree holders in education who have su'bstantial- prof essional 

experience. 

Ifl inoi& 



Like California, Illinois fias been engaged since 1970 
m ^the master plan technique of^ exploring how to better 
serve those who find it difficult to attend a conventional 
college or university. In- early 1971 the University of 
^Illinois Master plan Fhase III called for a collegiate 
common market, and roughly sketched out the needed services 
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and structures that ought' to be part of a proposed 
^Coopera^ve University of' the State of Illinois. Sub- 
sequently, a task force of ^the Illinois Board of Higher 
Education expanded this proposal to include other 
sectors of the higher education community, and suggested 
the following types of services for The Cooperative 
University: 

- develop and administer college-level 
1 • ^ 
equivalency te^ts. . . ' 

~ develop and deliver coorrespondence courses* 

~ develop radio and TV "Instruction. 

'v- conduct research on effective multlrmedia 

approaches to instruction. 

develop procedures for assessing work and 

life experiences for credit toward 

degrees. 

j 

- inventory and evaluate training and 
educational opportunities ^vailable out--, 
side traditional higher education (a 
function that would make the administer- 
ing institution a variation of the. 
validation model). 

- establish a counseling network to advise 
; on non-traditional educational 

opportunities. 

- establish tutoring network to assist 

f* independently studying students. ^ 

\ 



- coordinate secQjadary level resources for 
^ co'llege-level instruction. 

r e^t^loltsh accredit bank. 

conduct research on. educational technol- 

*> 

ogy, with emphasis on computer-assisted 
instrutition. 

- encourage and broker cojj£4j^uing professional 
education, 
encourage cooperative programs among 

state institutions. 

- award degrees without regard to where' the 
* ' credits were earned. 

By the end of 1972 Th'^ Illinois Board of Hig^r' * 
Education, had received a specific recommendation for the 
formation of Lincoln State University, , incorporating touch 
of the above.. But through a series of mishaps' in the 
staffing of the. Board and in the state government^ the 
proposal was effectively tabled. An attempt was made in 
1973-74 to revive Lincoln State as a j^riva^^^nstitut^ - 
Lincoln Open University — but by 1975 it too failed to 
survive. , . = 

Since that time st4^ level action has taken a 
different direction. In March of 1973 the C . Nielson 
Company conduct,ed a structured t'elephorj^ interview 
with approximately- 600 a4yl|:s for ^>ft^ll|/nois Board and 



concluded that ninety one per cent of the 
Illinois population are interes^ted in learning a ^ 
subject or skill and that 43 per cent ^^or about three 
millipn persons 18 to 65) want credit for a degree or 
certificate for^it (State of Illinois Board of Higher 
Education, March, .19^3). . * 

In 1975-76 the Board staff conducted a survey of 
public service non-degree programs and .activities in 
the state, and a sui;'vey of off -campus^ and cooperative 

degree credit activities in Illinois; Both of these 

/ 

reports will be available in late Atiril, 1976. 

On their own, however, Illinois institutions have 
established several prog^rams that /are aimed at the 
non-traditional learner. Spoon Rxver College began an 
Associate in Arts degree program /in liberal studies as 
early as 1970 •^f or the over 25 ye^ar old home and job- 
' bound adult. \ 

In January, 1973, the Board of Governors of State 
Colleges and Universities .established a, "qu^si^ext^rnal' 
Bachelor of Arts degree program with minimum residency 
requirements (as little as 15 units .of a 120* unit B.A. , 
program) taken at'^aijy of the five universities under the 
authority of the Board. Credits may be earned through 
assessment of previous lear'nij^ig, independent stud^, 
transfer £rom other institutions, or by examination. No 



time limit is imposed ^oh oandidates. As of January, 
1976, of the 314 students Enrolled in the Board of 
Governors degree program a: the branch nearest Iowa, 
Western Illinois at Macomb, 16 ^re l4^ residents-. 
While essentially a modes-()f-learnin|inodel, this pro- 
^ gram includes other element:"S which tend "to place it in 
the compiex-systems model. ' 

The City Colleges pf Chicago formed "College 9" to 
provide open learning opportunities throughout the ' 
Chicago area and utilizing learning resources such as 
public libraries and museums for students who wish to 
pursue associate^ degrees at their own pace and at the 
most convenient time. ' ' * /' 

In 197> DePaul University founded a unit c^alled 
The School for New Learning, an "upper- division college for 
over 24 year old adiilts_ that features a competency-based • 
program, contract Reaming, individualized curricula, 
and -credit for out-of -class learning, fieia work and the 
production of a major work 'piece' are requirements for * 
the bachelor's decree. Thisvprogram coincides with thfe ' 
,raodes-of -learning fhdd^l* 

In 1974 John Wood Community College s^t up an ^rea- 
wide community college prograia-iif^oope^ation ^ith five 
Other colleges in Illinois'and- Missouri. Building upon 



the r^sotirces of the six institutions, students may 
proceed ^to Associate degrees at their own pace with 



the help of^any of the institution's, eventually 

/ . . / 

earning 'their degrees from Wood. 



7 ^° Mundelein College formed 'a "Weekend College in 

» Residence" for working adults, which aSRows students 

^ ^ to^ come to classes five weekends per term spaced about - 

" ^ . ^ three weeks apart. Weekend college students may earn 

\ credits toward their bachelor's degrees via transfer cre- 

fS. dits, up to 27 Credit hours for CLEf tests, credit* for 

experiential learning, and', of course, Mundelein courses. 
* ^ ^ Mdjd:rs-are designed ifo b"^',^of interest to^adults, e.g. 

^ 7" -Communications and the Media^, Community Relations, ^ 

; Business ^^nd Management Wotld, and Personal Un£yerse, ' " 

^ placing the prog::am out of the ^administrative-fac^t^ation 



model into modes-of rleatning. 



^ And the Southern Illinois <at.Edwardsvilie) School 

of Business arrangeci. an external Master of Business* degree 

primarily. for military personnel^at base locations in many 

stcates and/ oversea^. The program ^^^^ example of an ^. 

administrative facijlitatlon ;nodel^ , ' ^ 

Massachusetts . : — ^ ^. ' ' 

• ^ * ' ■* , 

Massachusetts |i*s *aiso 'a state that has been active' in 
planning for the n<5n-traditional learner/ The Massachusetts 
.Board of Higher Education commissiofied tWo reports^.in 1971, 



-one Which called for a new State University for 
Massachusetts that wou,ld be non-^residentiai , offering 
highly individualized programs leading to degrees at 
both undergraduate and graduate levels, i^nclAi degrees 
that could be met. by examinations (Zacharias\ 1971). 
The other calls for development of " organizational plans 
.for the new institution and offers suggestions for • 
implementation (Allen, 1971). 

At about the sarae^time, the Massachusetts State 
College .System (MSGS) cotoissigned a study that recom- 
mended a new ^ open college be established to offer 
Bachelor of ^ts in Liberal Studies, Bachelor of Science 
jin^B^ZnesT-lt^^ similar degrees, both^^" 

through instruct\x)n and throligh credit and experience 
certification. The new college was to cooperate with .New 
Yorfc State and the New England Educational Consortium, 
offer Comprehensive year-long courses, establish regional 
learningN;enters and local study centers, and generally 
operate as' ^NewoEngland open university (Harcleroad and 
.Armstrong, 19-72): ' , . ' ^ ' - 



A concufTent study of the market for cont;;Liiuing 
education in Massachusetts -queried 3,600^pefsons 18 arid 
over in a telephone interview l^ormat' CBeqker -Research 
Coi^p., 1973). The survey concluded that about nine^per . 
cent of . the adult population was a Vpriirtfe market" f(jr the 

- ^ • - 1S8 r ' •■( ' 



\ 



\ 



MSGS open college. This prime, rtarket t^^nds to be 
young, from professional and managerial families, rela- ^ . 
tively affluent, already exposed to some coVlege work, 
and career-oriented. These findings ^paraAeA tl^is study's^ 

Not to be outdone, a task force report to^, the 
Massachusetts Board of Higher Education itself proposed 
a Coraraonwealth Open University (Clark, Harris, and Jlahaim, 

February, 1973). This more comprehensive proposal \would : 

■ \ 

" seek students froifl all types of backgrounds. \ 
award degrees on the basis of attained \ 
competencies. — ^ 
^ provide,, opportunities for learning contracts. \' 

- join all 29 campuses of public higher educa- 
tion and any private institutions wishing to 
collaborate. 

- attablish learning centers in regions through- 
out the state. ^ 

s 

On April 18, 1973, Governor Sargent directed that a' 
task force to plan the Open University be formed under the - 
chairmanship of the Provost and Director' of the MSGS. That 
task force issued -a preliminary report in earl^ 1974 recom- 
^^../^^-N^iending the creation pf a CojmnortvJealth Open Learning Network 
by July 4, 1976, several pilit learning centers for 
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counseling, • referrals testing, and evaluation, the 
authorization for an Entitlement Voucher Ptogram, a 
credit bank,.^^d The^Commonwealth College as a means 
for The Open Learning Network *to grant degrees. . 

Undergirding much of the discussion and planning 
for The Open University was a massive study conducted 
by University Consultants, Inc. of Cambridge for the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education (Nolfi and \ 
Nelson-, September, 1973). (The Council no longer ex- 
ists.) This study focused on many of ^the existing 
post-secondary learning opportunities for part-time 
and continuing education offered by a variety of in- 
stitutioas, organizations, and'- agencies, and only 
peripheral lyy, on the open university model one possible 
option for extending greater opportunity. Its recommenda- 
tions relate to ways of strengthening the existing sys^tem 
rather than Supplanting it with a wholly new institution. 
For example, recommendations deal with: 

f - planning by geographi2:al service areas 

- Statewide planning, co'ordipation and 
program review 

■ . ■• " \ ~ • 

- meeting unmet learning needs { 
; - sybsidizing students * * 

- a p^rtiier^ip between ''core'* institu- - ^ 
^ tions and the educational' "periphery" 
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^sfefuctura-i.ni^.nagement' o£ resources' . 



\ 



^technology / Tl- 



r . and- so on.. ' This tepbrf "i^^^frSSpa,. the mosf compre-o 

y IT ^'^ ^"^-^ , . ..v — ... ^^-^'^ - . . • • ; 

( hensxye yet publiKhBd -on- a.stat&wide study of ^vays.^leaf 
ing resources': can^'b^ e^j^anded :an4 jbrou^^t-^ 
' grow.ifig;di0Sland Jfer e'daca^ioiT. . T ' * ^ o* ^ ^ 
~ /-^Though The <Dpeh;.University- pr<)pos^ not been. 




.enacteS to date/ due. p^jidPliiy^tb ^ change in government^ 
. * in Massachusetts-, ..in^sti-tut-ions- in' the *M^CS have^Seen actJive 
in creating pilot" programs. BridgeQ^er^^ajie College ofV- 
fered^ Con^mporary Civilization video-taj)ed progratii for. i 
>^ults in 1^3. Also in 197.3, th^ University of 
Ma:ssach«setts at Boston, established, College* III, 'a com- v 
petency'-based community education program for a/diilts, and 
Fitch^urg State experimented 'with 'four programs that (fould 
^ be offered externally: Coiriinunications , Mathematics, Psychol- 



ogy, and '^Physics 



^ K 



Franiingham State als^D began a B.A. in.-Liberal' Studies 
that year which is described by5St;he 'dol^^ege as an ext.^rnal'' de- 
gree, but is, more properly an on campus modes-of-learning ^ 
program for part- time learners. 

Salelm State also formed an Open College in 1972 that 
would assist adults to take courses developed at the college 



■\ 






'ZS^-'^ :"^^S7 ^ 2? ' 

' ^'^^^'^0^^^^^^^ -Thls^ program^. 



Itt sum, MasiJachus&tts' is^^s^ 



ess of WG 




;?le;arner, / Ihe .eigifj of t,he|$r^^^£€^^ ; V- 

tudies 3tnd propesari"^, iai^ot: V^Kv)^^ not - '^^ '^ ' v^^ 

Y voucher plan .proposed by Universl^^^/tj^nsaf^^^ ' ' 

acted (Hou^e bill 4932 is currently peiiding. action^Ti- the/ 

s and Means Committee'' in the S*^te Legislature)* 

Minne sota - ^ ' 

" ^ ^ ^ 



Two events- are significant in the state pf Minnesota; 



t{(e>fd^nding of Minnesota Metropolitan State University 



(MMSU) 




and the establishment of ^n Advisory 'Committee on E^iterjial 
tudies for the Minnesota State College System. MMSU w^s 
founded in June of 1971 as a non-campus upper division and / 
first graduate degree college open to Minneapolis-St. Paul 
residents. Learning pontradts stressing competence acquisition 



were initially ^v^ped with concentrations in allifed^health, 




engineering and industritf3kJ:4chriology , and piibXic adifflnlstra- 
tion.. Traditional credits arie foregone in favor of competency 
areas. The c^ollege has met w^th succes^fe and has, already 



* / 



eafned f^ull , accreditation with'' No^rtlT^ntrai. Local twin 

ities xom^un it}? .colleges ate rtow linked with MMSU in de- ** 
velopinlg competency programs air^the Associates level to f6ed 
\ gradu^es^itnto the University. 
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In 1975, the tiame of Minnesota Metropolitan State 



College was changed to Metropolitan State University 
The Minnesota State College System (MSCS) a 



whole hai also experienced modest success.^ The External 
Degree Advisory Committee' reviewed individual! college 
external degree proposals, shared information aihong the 
state institutions, and conductAl studies and prepared 
reports on issues commonv^to programs of that kind. 

Sej/eral modest progrdins were subsequently planned at 
Mankato, Moorehead, Wiliona, and Bemidji. Bemidji State 
College External Studiea Program developed. ah .admin- ^ 
istrative facilitation model whereby students 
iday study^at^ome usj^^ locally developed 




multi-media materi^3:s Pursuing bachelors djejgree^ in * 
Community Service, Accounting, Business 'Administration:^^ 
Vocational Education an<J Humanities. 



Moorehead Sta 



a bachelor 's degree 




yg^am leading to 
" for.ove^^-25 



year old adults. Degree requirements/ include dembj:\&trated/- 
Icnowledge or conjpetence in a number hi/ general education' r 
fields, some concentration /inyon/e a|te^^ humanities),^./'*' 
^om*e interdisciplinary -stvWi/^^^ y/^final ohotce. special- 
ization. '^iJo specif i/c eiiro^liaent ire^uiremdnts aire set, and 



Si^h studejit's program Is ,' designed . And imp lem^nted.ti'x: ".contract 
developed by. the studeht 'and his. aavl'sor, .and appi;-Qv6cf by 



J 




a Commit/tee :.oit^\^3Ctettlal Studies ' . ' - ' ' "^^ 



Other state^colleges at Winona and St. Cloud 
currently have programs of a similar nature for the^ 
adult learner. One area of tjj|e^st'^'t4^hlch is novr 
in doubt as to proper educational services, however, 
is soqthwest Minnesb^ta^ordering nortjiwest Iowa and 
eastern Soqth'-Pakcfta) . ;a "learning nedds/'-analysis wili.^ 
be conducted ,to discover 'what educational ^iytTottunities 



/ 



^11 likely be required in that region in the years im 



mediately ahead^^^h tWs respect, Minnesota is similar 
ito lowa^p^iTits concern for the area west and southwes^ 
of Des Moines. / • ^ ~ 

Nebraska , * j , 

As may be well known to -educators in Iowa, Nebraska's 
plans for the^non-traditio^al learner have been largely 
, developed through, the Uni verity of ^Nebraska (UN) at 
Lincoln and The State UniversitV of, Nebraska (SUN) 'which 
• evolved from a combining of severaJ>v state resources in- ^ ' 
eluding UN, Jfie Great Plains Instructional Television 
^Lj.brary, and Nebraska's nine station ETv\etvork. In 1974 
yet a third entity was formed:, -The UniversiW of«. Mid- 
America, (UMA) a consor^d^nTof six institutionsNln fout 
states, inclu^g^TLowa Statue University and recent 
added. The University of Iowa. 
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* U>IA hasVa;<5<:^eived considerable suppfort from the ■"\IJ.:S; 

'''' ''^^-^ } ^ 

> Office of Education for the development, of multi-media, cotirefes 

^ ' ' ^ ' ^ . ^ 

. to be offered through the combined resources of the six. 
participating universities. Recently, three such courses 
offered in Iowa through the Iowa State. University TV 
station - Basic Accounting/ Psychology and The Consumer ^ 
Experience. 



UMA's plans call^or up to 55 courses over the next\five 
years-, many of which will be coljege parallel and may be credit V .-|;?r f.'^^ 
. . - bearing,- They .are expected" to be a significant addition ta;^-'''/^ 

-the educaticHigl resources in the regitfn. ^ , "^^ '" • ' - '-^ 

',. '~ -It sfeouidie noted ehat UMA alld its 'Nebraska suf'porg^.in-^ 

^stitutiotis sIjN and UN have conducted a number of studies in - 
° the short; ■ time since ,UMA.'s • fouirfltig In* I9.7A . .>la-ny of these 
^< are technical in natute, deling with 4^^^ of the feasi- 

• bllity, criteria f or suc^^s's^ and evgluaCibh 'of the SUN/UMA 
program, Needs analyses studies were also conducted^ includ^ 
' Ing a sample of Iowa's residents. - , ^ 

•UM^came ^alfout less through pishing 
strat4d -tieed prior' to iiftplementatioft .of the lifef Stract:^^^^^ 
•. through th% convlcW^**^' several individuals ^^^^^ ■ 
*that suchVa Service /a^^seto of :.6pFrOttunttie3^^^ ^ 
_ * ^E^H^a -»fhl\ would, '^y ;fa^^^^^^ , 



4 



'0 i 



A': 



^ ' in 6pex:atl^iit -aiid ''availatile t;b/,the^Bufella,<^ .'i^ ^'.J 



.;v i.'.; ■ • -.•/->•. •.'-V^K 'V. « ^::<a^V >X • j;,'". 
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New Jersey * > - 

' ^ One of the most unique institutions in the United States 
, is Thomas A. Edison (State) College founded in 1971 to grant 
associate, bachelor, and master's degrees to clients 
who present evidence of accomplishment based upon previous 
college credit, successfully completed' examinations , and 
non traditional learning experiences. Edison also operates 

several adult information and counseling centers throughout 

j 

the state, Sut does not itself offer instructidn. Out^-of- 
State students as well as those i,n New J6f sey'majTsend all 
evidence of their academic records, test score results^ (sueh 
as CLEP or CPEP examinations) ,^ and otiier evidence of a_ccomplish 
ment from which the'cpllege will create a transcript. Clients 

a:;e then advised what^areas pf study remain to be completed 

.^--^"^ ' , ' ^ . 

^ in order Jto' qualify for a certain^ degree program. Degrees T 
" . • \ ' I 

include Associate and Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor* erf Science 

^ ' *• 

in Business Administration, Associate in Science in Manage- 
ment, and- Assaciate in Applied Science in Radplogic Technology. 

Edison is furtfier unique in that committees of qualified- 
faculty from more trk'ditipnal state colleges and universities ^ 
in New Jersey act as the control 'for^ the credit ar^d degree 
granting functions, especially in the sub-rareas of the 
Bachelor of Arts degree programr' Thus, it is% cooperative 
venture, benefiting both, students and the other state ' . 



institutions, which often do the instpacting in any" further 
work •Students are advised to take. Individual assessment of 
prior e3^^^^^nce^^^J(^^ is now a routine 9pportun|ty " : / 

■fot appTicarits . ' * . y ^ ^ 

, Edison was early thought to be New Jersey's partner ' 
to the New Y^rk Regents External Degree Program (see below), ^ 
.and to offer New fork's College Proficiency Examinations (CPEP) 
as well as those joffered by the Co,llege Level Examination 

I 

Program (CLEP) . However, in 1973 the. Edison-'Itegents ' agree- 
iftent tOr cooperate was dissolved and Edison began developing at^ 
own unique program and, assessment techniques, '^fid it;s coopera- 
tive program with other New Je.rsey institutions. Currently, 

several Iowa residents are enrolled at' Edison • 
• « • 

New Jersey also has at least two unusual edudati^ 
brokering organizations, The Hudson^^jCounty Community Collegfe * 
Commission (HCCC) and th4 New Jersey Education Consortii 
Only the former is discussed he re ••^Hudson County is a heavily 
populated, low-inc6me are§ including Newark th^t-'has no com- 
munity college of dts. own,, but a ntunber (Si other public and 
private institutions within bus range. , HCCC acts \& an inter- 
mediary between p9tential students and' the inix^ of .edJ^tional 
opportunities jln the ar^a, ''broketing*^ for the^tudent aVro- 

#gram. by ^'buying" educational experiences for the student at 

^ ' ^ ' • ^ r r 

standard New Jersey community Gollege^rates — $15 per credit 

Hour. Degrees may be granted by HCCC or by public anjd prlv^, 
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New York j ' 

New York is without a doubt a n|ost active state with 

respect to the non-traditional learner, as befits its size* 
A large number of studies have been conducted on various 
population groups in this state since the late 1960 's and a 
wide range of institutions have initiated individualized 
and other new programs for sfiecific population groups. 
Sever^l'^oiS^^^ie^^ wi]^l?e summarized below.^ 

"The Re|fi^ts of the University, of the State of New York 
h^ve initiate(Ji.^a pioneering, program called the New York 
Regents ExtemijL Degree Program,, established in the early 
1970 's (to. provide external degrees through examinations. In 
1972 the. Associate afsArts was offered,' and subsequently a 

I 7 ' J \ ■ 

number of prj/grams have 1)een established including, the ' 
Bachelor of Business ina97^and the Associate of Applied, 



Science "iii^r^ing in 1974. Ae\the present time the Regents 
Extefnal Degree Program has ^etVeci >large number of adults 



(current enrollment is reported to W 8000) situated both^,dn 
New York and throughout the natiop./ 

At about the same time \the State -IfeiverajLty of Nex^'York 
(SUNY) planned and establi^h^ Empire State CoKtege,: a st'ate 
wide institution tftat offers degrees, art the asofociat^e and 



baccalaureate - level oq the basis o'fv^.grogrvans which 

there are no fixed residential requirements. The . 

college * opened a number of learning centers in different 

regions of the state of New York, each of which prepares' 

learning contracts with individuals in pursuit of at * * 

degree Progress is measured through a variety of, ex- 

periences aridi^ith the use of a wide xange of resources. 

Empire State College is a separate and independent 

iftstitutiyon on an equal basis with the ofehe't institutions 

in the State University of New York syst\!m. It has been - 

fully .accredited and operates its^o\m institutional re- 

/ 

search, program, evaluating the effectiveness of its ^ - - 
degrees . ' > ^ / 

Both SUNY and' the Regents have commissioned various 
studies over the'* last half decade that should bfe oVixt- 
teresb to mqny planners in Ipwa and elsewhere. v^Among these 

-are studies in several o^i New York's planning regions", es-. 
tablished during Rockefeller's yfe^rs as Governor as the*, 
official organizational units for' planning" for economic and 
educational' development. There afe eight $uch regions. 
These studies are^Summarized in "Past, p*resent, andJdture 
regionally-based, (statewide effortsjj^ postse<Jondaj:y *con-r 

'tinuirvg education in New Yotk State under, Vl. 

siVilliams;,r.l975). - , . * '* < 



One excellent publication appearing ia. 191Z is 



A 



a summary .of recurrent education opportunities avail- , ' 
able in New York State, compiled by a, group of Re- 
searchers at SUNY Buffalo (Ffegan, et. al., 1972), In 
that year the Hegents commissioned an inventory of 
continuing education and extension programs in the state 
prior to establishing, guidelines for the development of ^ 
external degree programs ^mong stat^ institutions (EPRC, * 
1972) • But perhaps the most thorough' planning document 



1 



' appeared iji 1974 (Universf t^y, of the' State of New York-,* 

1974), wMich assessed the progress made by the total 

/ 

*"postsecyondary community toward the , achievement -^f tbe 
Regents' goals. ^ - ' ; . ^ ' 

/ Recently, the Department of Education sponsored ^ . 
^ two-year project called the Adult Education Study directe 
by Dr» Nom^n Kurland, Kurland^s office has issued a 
number of paperb*^n aspec^isi of the- education of adults in,, 
' New York and nation^^ly and, has become an authority on 
such subjects , as an^enti^tlement program for ad^ui'ts • ' - ' 
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The City University of .New York (CUNY) has also 
« 

conducted a study of adult education and has subsequently 
^established- a program to serve the adult learner among 
the CUNY institutions, the 'Individuali/Ked Baccalaureate 

« 

Program, 



established in 1972. • 
er institutions ^in New York which have established 



- unusdal degree programs for adults are the following: 

• Adelphi^ University's Adylt Baccalaureate 
Lif^ J|xperience Program is a very creative 
inodes-of-leaming flexible degree program 
ava}.lable in the region snrroundin^ Garden 
City, New York.^ ^ • ^ , 

• C. W, Post Center of Long Island 'University 
^ has established a weekend college which • 

allows adults in the Long Island area to ' 
earn degrees through 'attendance at courses^ 
pffered at convenient times only during the 
v{eekend. 

the College of New Rochelle has established 
a New Resources Program which provide^ flexi- 
* ble adult degree programs in several setting^ 
"-'^ in the New York City area including a uniq-ue ' 
* arrangement witih the municipal employees 

union in Manhattan. One feature- •Qf^-t:lTfe NeW^ 
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Resources Program* is- that it enables 

adults to carry a full academic program 

with only two intensive three^ hour 

^evening .seminars per week, Tliis 'program 

is similar to Adelphi's and has been de- ^ • 
♦ * 

signed in an extremely imaginative menner' 

to fit theineeds o^f New' York City residents. 

Bachelor c^tTTi^eral studies p-^grams^re 

not new to .New York State. University 

College at Syracuse Univejrsity established 

a BLS program 'as early as 1966. This kin^ 

of progijem has expanded to a number of in- 

stitutions in the state ii^^luding SUNY 

Bropkport. * 

' Programs servings specific clientele- which ' 
• * * » - 

are notable include: 

- Rochester Institute of 'Technology's 
Master of Applied Science and 
Technology Program in cooper^ion 
with SUNY Brockport, which allows 
work'ing adults to complete the degree 
requirements in a Jflexible time/place 
format. * * 
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- Skidmor^ College has established a 
univerisi^ without walls program for 
nuVses similar to the one offered by 
New York Regents External Degree Program, 
but with more assistance in program corfl- 
plet%)n than the simple examination 
program offered by the'Regent^^^^ 

- LaGuardia Community College has es/ablished* 
a "middle college" which' e'hroj/i^^ble 
^students in the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grades of high school arid'^ the first two 
.years of college in a swingle ins-titutional* 
program. - ^ . ' ' 

' - The Harlem College 'Extension of Malcdmb-King 
•College enables low income; minority students 
residing in the Iia;:lem area to continue 
their education. ' 

- Pratt Institute, through -the Ce^t^r /or 

^Innovative Education, provides a unique ^ 
« 

university without walls prograio* in the'pro- 
fesslonal'^arts disciplines^. 
• And finalljr, in one of t;he most unique pi^ograms any- 
• where, the Colle;^ of Human Services in Manhattan 
establfshed' an j^fesociate in Arts program in the.fi 



J. 



of -'^uman services *in '1970 which has an unusual 
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trance requirement: students must es- 
tab/r&Hy that they are at or below the ^ 




level es'tabli^^h^ by the Federal 
iment. This program is competency 
based, add all enrolleesmust be placed in ' 
human services jobs In and around New 
York City while enrolled, whicb allow' for 
two afternoons a week^ at the c.olleg^. ,The 
program emphasizes the development of * 
skills in the application of humap 
services • Th^ College is now implementing 
a Masters program along similar lines ; 
It should be said that New York has been less success- 
ful in coo4:dinating continuing education opportunities for 
adults and other non-traditional learners' as it is success- 
ful in developing action oriented programs at a multiplicity 
of , institutions. The majority of the newer programs have 
develope'd ^ut of interest at local institutions and organiza- 
tions in extendiiig their -resources into the community. 
Texas ^ 

Texas is a state which has conducted several major S'tudies 
over the last half decade which have yet to result in state- 
wi-|e programs. In 1973 the Coordinating Board, of the Texas 
College and University System conducted a study of the state- 
wrde plan for adult and community education. The final 
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report concluded that th^r ^^ere "stagger ing needs 
for more programs^^ajiiL^ the 

[earner". At least 13 separate st/idies were in- 
cluded as the basis for the report, and/focussed .qq, such 
topic .areas as the following; 

the role ^of a mulfci-purpose institution 

in serving a large and sparsely populated 
geographic region • ^ 

- the participation of state employees in 

4 

continuing* education 

- the role of continuing education in »ineet-^ 

* " ing the needs of local government 
\ 

' - experiential education and service l^Arn- 
ing internships - ' 

ti^fey^^use of educational technology in 
education for the public 

- a model of credit by examination progrkms 

- continuing education for business and in-^ 
% -^dustry in Texas 

- planning for continuing professional 
education 

- continuing education for women 
• - continuing education fon the elderly in 

rural areas of Texas 
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- educational alternatives for seniar* 
citizens ♦ , , • , 

- a feasibility study of external degree 

^ programs for non-frT^ditional students ' ^ 

conducted by the University of^Texas 

at Austin. < 

The report included a s^udy of various examples of non- 

' tradl'tional study programs, identified key people who might 

serve, as constiltants to them, and developed arb^se from wh^ch 

a more intensive study might be launched. (See Anthony , 

Neidhart, 1974.) 

Unforturlate!!^, no specific outcome ba^** resulted from 

this series. On their own, a number of small regional and 

institutional programs ^iave eme,rged in response to specific 

local learning needs. For example, the lUC-Texas Association fo 

Graduate Education and Research (^AGER) is a nonprofit 

educational, consortium that, has joined nine colleges and 

♦ 

universities in North Texas and several industrial firms by 
means of a closed circuit television network to strengthen 

higher education In the region. In the fall of 1971, 39 

/ 

undergjraduate courses were offered, 12 coutses^were avail- 
able at either the undergraduate or graduate leVel, and 59 
^cours.e^ were' open only to graduate students^ using the circuit . 
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This network has grbim appreciably since that time. 

* ' T - 

' A "chicano". graduate program was established 

in th^, fall of J^70 called Collegio .Jacinto Trevino^ This 

master's program was ^tablished In connection with Goddard ^ * \ , 

' ' ' • " ' ^ ^ \ V ^ 

College of Plainfielci Vermont and "is located in Me'rcedes, 

Texas* The prima^ focus of this program is in-serviqe 

training for teachers of chicano youngsters in the rural 

areas SAjrroundingrl^rcedes. 

^Antioch College supports and assists its own 'graduate center — v 

called the Juarez-Lincoln Graduate ^Center in Austin, Texas. 

Students pursue individji<3rt^rald^ of^ part-time^siudy 

^ in areas such a% curriculum development and *evaluation,VgigjB^ , • ' 

^ »munity educational cooperation, bilingual bicultural educa- 

: tion, administration and management and s'taff development ^ 

arid training. The program leads to a Master's degree in 

education. \ * * , ^ ^ . , / ' ^ 

A Texas example of the supporting servir.e& toodei is " * V ^ 

the independent study project at the Dallas^ Public Library.- 

The Library has established^ a program" wherpby users may 

use library resources to study various^ s^ject matter areas * 

and take the college level exami^nation^tests (CLEP) *f6t 

credit at universities which accept* Scores. All Dallas 

Public, Library branches serve as information resource and 

• advisory' centers for^adults interested in ;self-education. ^ - ' ^ % 

, ' ' ' • 

Southern Methodist University, faculty cooperated in the pro- 

" ject by preparing study guides. ^ ^ 
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Vermont 

i 

Although a very small and relatively poor state, 
Vermont has two programs that are especially noteworthy. 
The fitst^""©!^ is a nationally ^iva.lable program called the 

Adult Degree Program operated from Goddard College in ' 
Plainfield, Vermont. The ADP was started in the early 
1960 *s and is basically for people over 2*6 who have had 
some colle^e^^^^d ,who can spend two weeks of residence * 
.every six months in an external program leading to the 
^achelor of Arts degree. Within this general framework, 
stui^ents design their own ptograjfes, and may take CLEP . 
generai^s. and other evidence of academic accomplishment for 
advanced standing. The 'minimuln time required for a 
degree is three semesters. -** . . " 

'Goddard also runs a non-resfdeii|: Master of Arts pro- 
gram whereby students may choose virtually any field and 
the co.llege arranges for^a nearly expert in that field 
to guide the candidate through a series of learning projects < 
Regional seminars are available in different parts of 
the United States,, \ • - 

A third Goddard program called tWe Graduate Specialized 
Studies Program is focussed at tllfi^Mastier 's level in social 
ecology, per^forming arts, women ^s studies, learning 
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disabilities, and other fields for those who can ^' 
spend one 12 week summeri-resiaency plus nine months of 
-f^c^l]J,^i^,,^^ independent study. Begun in June 

1975, this progra^ia^-irr^e. latest in a series of highly 
imaginative academic degree programs which has chara'cter- 
ized Goddard for many^ years. <^ 
* ^^^^^^cond, Vermont^ has a ufiique institution "called the 
Vermont Community College. Originally an experiment sup- 
ported by an DEO grant to establish a demonstration model 
community college, VCC has evolved into an unusual program 
which extends over the whole eastern half of the state bf 
Vermont and serves welTover 3,000 students currently.* It 
is state sponsored and supported and offers the Associate 
i.n Arts degree. 

However, VCC has no faculty of its own but hires tem- 
parary faculty from the coramun^ity to teach subjects, in ' 
which they are expert to community people located in towns 
where VCC has set up community learning centers* Conceived 
to be a free program to Vermont adults, the college has 
recently been forced to require regular fee^-^or courses 
provided through the colle|||. 

'..It might be noted that because of the low cost and 



the unusual structure of Vermont's community college, -the 
state institutions ^n Vermont* have raised the question of ' 

1 
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comparability v^th their programs, faculty and 
salary levels. 
Wisconsin 

Tlie state of Wisconsin, through the University of 

Wisconsin system, has been trying to establish an open 

degree program for ajaumSer of years. In X971 and 1972 

a study committee recommended the estabj^stuneht the 

Regents External. Degree Program in ^W:^ cons in. ^ This degree 

was designed "primari^ly for those with the will and ability 

to learn at the collegiate level but for whom the tradition- 

al system and its variations is ill conceived or ill adapted 

Wisconsin is the state with one of the mo^t e^ctensiVe 

continuing education and extension ^programs in the United 

States. The "Wisconsin idea" und^rgirded much 

of the land grant institution's statewide service 

programs, Ind for many years Wisconsin has been a 

leader in providing educational benefits to adult residents. 

Nevertheless, this proposal was accepted by. the Univer- 

sity regents and recommended to the legislature in early 

1973* Key elemefjrt:s><of the program would include 
\ 9 
a liberal \admis9i0ns policy 

- • 202^' 
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- credit by examination up to. half of '* 
the total requirements^ of 120 credits.^ ^ 

v-^ miriimal distribution requirements 
free^ acceptance of all university 
* - system credits on an equal basts whether 
on or off campus 
- -, - specia3+ly_jdesigned--Gatrrfe£r"and formats to 
maximize op^r-tunit}| f or those who find- 
traditional formats unsuitable 

- heavy 'emphasis on media offerings that 

minimize geographical'' limitations ' / 

V ' my 

^ r 

a grading system that permi-ts each 
student to learn at his own pace ; 

- counselling ^designed to serve the 
students* interests rather than the 
institutions ' interests 

- funding by the univirsity and the state 
' at the same level of support as fonven- 

tional resident unde-rglraduate programs v 

in 197A a spe^cific plan for the Wisconsin ;^Open University 

was submitted to the legislature which approved the plan 

* 

without funding it. i(f Budgetary constraints in the stat% Kave 
prevented funding to- the present time. 
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'Since 1973 sefverfil studies of ^ adults •qV^* 25 ^ 

^ . c f \ ' \ ' . 

have be^en conducted in various parts of ^he st;ate of 
Wisconsin for tl\e Regents. A significant population of 
aclults with'some ~c61Teg~enhas^'be^en~i4^tif 

——^^ 



clients for an bpen university. At the present time the 
university is nqw pdanning a modified program entitled 
'Wisconsin Idea Degree Confpletion Programs"! The Regents 
wi;i review this program in the "spring of 1976 and, if 
adopted,, will utilize system funds to adapt^ existi^ig , campus 
degree programs and institutional support ^s^fst ems into a 
competency assessment counselling^testing and degree 
program. This would allow for a modest start without new * 
funtiifi^authorization from the state legislature. Iowa 
educators should watch this project in Wisconsin carefully. 
Multi^State Systems a • 

As noted above, there are a number of programs in the 
United States which are now Serving a student population 
which reside^ in- states other Hhan thariVwhic)i the institu- 
tipn sponsoring the program is located. , JHia study team * 
thought it advisable to determine^^extent of the impact 
^f many of these programs on Iowa residents. With that in 
mind a short questionnaire , was developed and made avail- 
able to the following 20 programs offering degrees at the 
college- or graduate level; ^* * ^ 
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- 4Spoon River 'Cpllege, . CaRtoi^ Illinois' 

- Institute f&l:-- Personal and Career / - 
'Development, Central Michigan University, 
Mount Pleasant, 'Mich±gan 

- Division of , Independent Study, Regents * 
Degree Program, Albany, York 

^^^_^^Union foj: Experimenting Colleges and 

' • ' , ^- * 

' UniTiersities , Antioch ColJ.ege, Yellpw , 

Springs, Ohio 
^ - Universd^ty Without Walls,, Northeastern 
Illinois University, Chicago, Illinois 
^ - Boara of Governors of State ^lieges and^' 
Universities Degree Programs, Springfield, 
' 'Illinois 

- Ejxtemal Programs of Continuing Education, 

Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, 

/ ^ - 

^ > California * ^ 

External Studies Programs, Bemidji State 

^ College, Bemidji, Minnesota ' 

" • ' \' f * 

- Non-traditional Study Pj'ograms, Moorehead 
%. % * 

State College, Moorehead, Minnesota 

External Sttrdi{es Program, St. Cloud State 

S 

College, St, Cloud, Minnesota * ■ 




- Non-traditional Study Prpgram, Cpllege 

* of Agriculture, Department of Extension 

Education, Univetsity of Misspuri, ' . : 

Columbia, Missouri * 

*• < 

- Field Studies Programs, L^a Verne' College, 

. • ' ' 

LaVeme, California * 

- Adult, Degree Program, Goddard College, , , .^^ 
^Plainfield, Vermont 

V 

i - - • ^ > ^ 

Thomas A. Edison State College, Trenton, 

New Jersey 

^ / 

, - Nova University, Fort Lauderda^le, Florida 

- Campus Free College, Arlington, Massachusetts * 

/ " 

- Walden University, Naples, Florida ' 

- Heed* University, Hollywood, Florida 

/» * 

- University of Sarasota, Sarasota, Florida. 

From the responses rec^jfei4, .it is 'clear that i£ew Iowa 
residents ^are no^ being served h^^ these programs* Nova 
University has a dozen Iowa residents in the Illinois **border 
earning g^duate degifees in^ community college programs., 
and, as noted ^above^ ^,less "than a -score of Iowa residents * 

are earning degrees ^rough the IlliMq^ Board of Governors 
program* About two dcren Iowa residents\have earned degrees 
t|irough the New York Regents program since J971. ^ scat-^ 
tering* of individuals are taking prdgtams.in other iristijtutlons 
but the iiiit>act of multi-state programs has, as yet, clearly 
been, barely perceptible in Iowa. . 
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Supporting Services Model ' ' > t 

, One model in addition to John Valley's that was : 
added by the study team is the "supporting services^i , 
mod^l, described above. Wlfile no example of this * - 

1 ^ . • \ . 

model has yet emerged/ as the prototype on the 
.American scene,- there, are several programs which are 
becoming better knovm nationally, and -which are beginning 
to call themselves "brokering" organizations. The ' ^ ^ - 
• National Center for Educational Brokering, directed by 
Francis Macy, has recently* been founded in Syr^use, 
New York. This center has defined four distinct services 
Which are typically offered by educational brokers. These 
are: 1) help*'ing clients define goals tor better personal 
and working lives; 2^ assisting clients in Setting ob- 

\ 

jectiVes for further education; 3) assistiivg- clients in 

selecting learning experiences to achieve appropriate coin- 

{ifetencies and certification; 4) assisting - clients 

/ ♦ 

gaining^ccess to appropriate learning opportunities. 

. • / 

Some institutions already mentioned which offe^ these ser- 
vices on a routine basis are the Commun^ity ^ollege of 
Vermont, the Hucfeon Co^unity College Coji^ission, Thomas A. 
Edison College, the Uni^?fe^:5±5^ of Wis^^nsin Extension, 
DePaul University, and Wenatchea Valley College.' 
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Other brokering programs not mentioned earliex^ , 
which have been identified las providing servic 
adults are: 

f 

" Career Counselling Service, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

- Educational Opportunities ^Center Program, 

« 

Boston, Massachusetts . 

- Women's Inner City Ecmcation Resource 
Serylce Center, *Roxbury, Massachusetts 



- New^ Jersey EducJ^ion Consortium, Princeton, 

• / ^ ■ r " . . 

New Jersey 

i ■ 

- Pennsylvania Adult Counselling .Program, 
Harrisburg, Pen^ylvania 

-* Regional Continuing Education for Women 
idelphia, Pennsylvania 
Learniri^ Service of Central New 



- Center for Open Learning, Demopolis , 
Alab^a 

- .Greater Cleveland Extern jl, Degree Service, 
Cleveland, Ohio . • ' * » ' 

' When these types of programs are not supported by major 
educational institutions, they are typically forced either 
tQ^ rely upon substantial subsidies through federal grants 
and other private foundations or through, high fees. There 
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has yet to evolve a self-supporting mechaaism, 

for these organizations, especially the free standing 

ones, ta .insure. their' viability in the future. Never- 

» ^ 
theless, it Is clear from the, few models listed above 

that this kind of servic?^ is a growing ad^jition to the 

t 

educational scene, particularly in areas where open * 

f ' 

education institutions ^rving several levels of learnr " ' 

ing are ^not> available or well known to the pop^ulation. 

' ' * J? 

Conclusion ' / * . ' • 

— — « ' - ' ■ • * * 

This brief review of institutional models, state 

histories, new /institutions and e'f forts, and impact of new 
V 

4nulti-s£^^^ programs on Iowa residents holds some lessons^ 

to progr^IW^lanners in Iowa; Some pf these lessons are 

"l^mplicit and self-e'vident; others are less clear and sub- 

• ^ecT^to^'liua§^ errors. / ^ ' ' ' 

The study team feels that the- foU^^iing are fair s^ite 

'ments that have implications for Iowa and for the^JiEFCj^ 

1.' All the non-traditional program models 
I . exii$t somewhere and have been found to* 

^ W.ork in certain settings and given - 

certain' funding assumptlonsT ' One may 
have questions or reservations about a 
new program on one msis or another, 1 
But one qannot^say that a certain modejl 
can be discounted as utiwdrkable on its- 
face. -1 
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2. The majority of new progrgmg and~~services 
have^ come about because of)iocal, campugv^ 
or system based efforts on the part cjf"^'^/ 
entrepreneurial individuals or leading . ^ 
administrators. Few new institutions or 
programs have been rationally planned 

and executed by a statewide planning 
authority which includes representatives 
from several sectors of the postseqondary 
community . 

3. Iowa is among the leading states in, its 
concern for continuing education* of the 
non-traditional learner. The Commonwealth * 
College Proposal, the several non-tradi- 
tional programs already in existence, the 
Regents External Degree ^rog^am proposal, 
the programs offered thi?tiugh extension, con- 
tinuing education, and the area colleges 
demonstrate the vigorous nature of the 
state's -ins titVit ions. On a per-capita 
basis-, Io,wa is already extraordinarily rich 

- in ideas and programs for 'the adult and 
part-time learner, when compared to other , 
states, , ' . 

• Federal^ assistance for' programs in service 
to the aault, i)Brt-time non-traditional 
learner is a fairly recent phenomenom. The 
Fund.foi: the Improvement of Rostsecondary 
Education, fr,I.E., Title I funds for state- . 
wide planning, Vocati6nal Education programs, 
Career Education programs, CTITA and other 
-student assistarice. grants, and oth^r programs 
. are' increasingly influential ~ taken as a 
whole ~ on the states, despite year;to year 
unevenness in detail.. Moreover, mo^t: of this 
support is on a>hort term basis, proviSin^ 
little assurance 'for long range planning. 
But even this pattern fs clearly threatened 
. by budget cuts at the Federal, state and in^ 
\stitutionai levels. A number of state plans 
^ l^aye ^foundered through fiscal stringency; 
^and somf^new institutions ~ Vermont 
\Cdmmunity College among them ~\re being 
Wstioned in the ?ace of austeritx,budgets. 
The futlire of some highly non- traditional 
ii^t^itutions and. programs is clearly 
prWjematical. Planpers are going t6 have 
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to demonstrate the nfeed and utility of 
new programs for non-traditional learners 
to con5)ete successfully for funds usually 
allocated to programs and institutions * ^ 
serving the traditional studeijits 
particularly if the programs ^e not 
attached tb major, permanent, Established 
state universities.'. On the oth^r h^nd, 
some modest programs can exist 'oh^ their ^• 
own income and are practically assured 
a viable j|uture. 

Proposals for a new institution, service, 
or' program requiring additional public 
fundiI^^. immediately become political 
footballs and crpate discord among com- 
^peting instit^utions and in setting state 
priorities . ^ Opposition from a strong and 
influet^ial source has been demonstrated 
as deadly. Such opposition can come from 
any of several direct iopi^ ; • I - 

New unilateral programs with, modest initial 
funding- that come "from existing ^discretionary 
resources and w^ich drir not require approval 
beyond thd imme^iiaJ^i'nstitutional Board of 
Trustees have the greatest chance of success.^ 

^Dozens, perhaps over 150 new degree programs 
serving a significant ndmljer ^ofeadults , 'have 

• come about over tl^e last half do^n years * 
through the efforts of people in^'ne unit of ^ 

^ ^n institution. Many of these are referred 
to in the .above ^recitation. ^ 

* I / . 

Last year the National Advisory Council on 

.,ExtBi;ision and Contlnuin^ ^ducat ion (NACECE, 
1^^, p.* 13-14) estimated that over 15 million:^ 
adulnzs participated in ^Kmtinuing educi^tion ^ / 
in 1972, and an additional 11 ^million adults 
over i7-wete jengaged in- fuil-time study. 
These figures have been/conf irmed and ex- 

.panded by recent still, tinpublished *fiivdings 
by the National Center far Educational 
Statistics, Therefore, by any measure, ^^e* 
programs and inptitutj^ons described above, ; 
interesting and ^instructive as they are, 
cannot yet be^ said to contribute more than a 
miniscvle effort to th.e total adult education 
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_ _ '"""'"^'p-.S^vf"! hundred, students ?„e 
several thous-ahd. there, are still . 

* n tt,e bucket , " and states „ ;^eiy o7 ' 
new and non-traditional (oris at the e^- 
the":d:iV?°^' '^^'^"^ to se^ve 

/ 

8. Planning alone is insufficient. A great 

tinn nf *°^/i°Pleinentation and opera- 
txon of a new, institution, program or ser- 

^nZresfll '° '^'^ ^^"^^-^ with 

_ As a baclfdrbp to the events described in this chapter, 

one must remember the quiet 

ne quiet revolution which has been occur- 

— ring across the nation r^r,^ • 

natxon. Communxty colleges, which in most 

states tended over the voa^o ^ , 

the years to emphasize college parallel 

programs, have been erowino o». ■! 

^ : oeen growing ^t an unprecedented rate in the 

adult, vocational, and career program areas. In .any States 
these latter^progr.„. ha.e far outstripped the traditional ' 
credi,_nd transfer programs, and have cl.arly become V 
a dominant factor in serving the non-trad.^ional learners. ^ 

and one must giv4 due rega-rd and recognition to th, con- 
tributions these institutions are making in the see- 
the adult learner. 'The sVudy team has not e.^^., .^'^^^^ . 

(Contributions, he re, but wan-t it ^o t, -i 

, . ut wan-t_it to be clear that this revolu- 
tion has no.t goni~[irnoticed. 
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It is hoped that these observations and conclusions 
provide perspective through which the Iowa Higher Education 
Facilities Commission can more clearly see- the rgle Iowa 



may play in approaching the demonstrated needs for expansion 
and articulation of the resources in service of the adult 
and non- traditional learner. 
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CHAPTER IV 



' Toward the Third Century: 
Conclusions and Recommendations 




Professj||^y:^||||||^ ttoule of-' thre^ University of ^Chicago- 
has postulated that we are entering a third era in American 
higher education, one that is likely to be as 'far-reaching 
and fundamental to American society as the legacies.^of the . 
first two are }:oday (Houle, 1974). First, the colonial 
colleges were founded, essentially -independent of \:he state,* 
to train and educate the few — in those days, primarily the 
clergy and a few young gentlemen of intellectual pretensions 
for service to society. These early colleges thrived and 
.grew into some of the most excellent universities we have 
today. 

The second era began soon after the Civil War and em- • 
braced the notion that universities were fox the sons or 
daughters of any man, and that universities theflselves could 
provide a service to ^Stiety through training in the practi- 
cal arts, research, and public service* The land grant 
universities, many of which iPere founded soon after/the first 
centennial pf the nation, was the embodiment ^f mxhh. o£^this 
ideoJLog}^, and these too thrived and grew. /^Uich,"of what we 
have attained ^day is due in large p^rt to these great uni- 
versities. , 

\ The third era had its beginnings in the early efforts to 
train and educate the working citizen through extension, con- 
tinuing education, and adult schools. These efforts alsQ* 
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^have grown over the years, Jere given increased impetus, 
in-^the 1960 's by the demonetizing trends which were evident 
in mafiy colleges in those, yelrs', and contributed to the 
founding, of many community colleges. This thrust departs^ 
from the previous "era in acknowledging that all persons, re- 
gardless of age or circumstances,, should not./only have access 
to education and training of al'l kinds, but should have some 
say in tl^e de^sign of the education .they"^£^ to receive. 
' The learner's needs ^and goals should talje^reced'ence, whenever 
possible , over that of t-^e insj;ittlti^n (see Commission o?i Non- 
tradia'onal Stidy, 1973). This^persu^sion undergirds much of 
what we have come to call "lifelong learning" and 'jnon-tradi- ' 
tional^ study"/ Some of the more unique outgrowth^af this 
• sentiment have Been documented in Chapter III, and are often 
characterized by programs .of ind^endent study, credit and 
degrees by examinatioij, and indeed the whole notion of external 
degrees, again explored' by Professof aoiile\(,j973) . 

The potential of the .third era, coincidentaky^ correspond- 
ing once ag3in.,with the nation's centennial, is enoYmous. . 
The efforts and programs, existing today -are but a f^ption of\ 
those possible. George W. Bonham, , editor in chief"o> Change 
Magazine Ahag looked at tlie known characteristics 'i^yf 
Americmi-pSt^lation 4n the ^ear 2000 (known becaus^' the adults 
in 2000 A;:P,. have almogt all i»ow been shorn), and concludes . 
that *here will Fe at lef^st lejO million\<iplts above the age ' 
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of *24.' (The post World, 

between 65 and 55 years, 
o 

a very conservative figu: 
college full time for on 
ditional 2.4 million full 

6 

over today's enrollment 





hoed g^eratliOh wl;M''t^^?'^':v^ 

thete w^ld be''^l^^^-^ 
iv^ent students e^c^k^^ii 



ind' ^ potential t<pta»l*en'- ^. 

rollment of between 18 and 20 million, students roughly . . 

twicd today's le^^ls. Moreover, if the trends tqyaJ^ ipdireased 

enrollment 'in the voluntary, non-degree "p^iphery" of 'o 

education continues (seei^ a seminal , document stressing tne ^ 

policy Implications of the^ enrollment trends of ^'the^^^xore" 

versus the "periphery^' by Stanley Ijloses, 1971), the totaj 

"learning force" in 2000 'may be* well over 100 'million persons, 

a challenging total d,ndeed. 

Statewide planning and policy formation has not yet fully 

recognized the itnplications embedded in tAese and similar 

.statistics whichf demonstrate the drop in available 18 year 

olds beginning irt 1980 and continuing through at least 1994, 

a drop estimated at over 23 per cent from today's levels 

(Glenny, 1973). The fewer 18 year olds there are to eo^r 
I • ^ 

college in the traditional fashibn, and the Ificy^c^dults there 
are seeking further learning irf waiys and in places possible 
and attractive to them, the more institutions will have to 
adjust their accustomed ways of doing things > The message 
of this report, therefore, is clear: the fi'ndihgs we have. 

i 
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uncovered tor Iowa, modest though they are, and trentative,, ♦ 
are yet pe)-suasiv§^ — something more is needed now , and that 
something will^b^s^ even greater demand as time goes on. 
What is it? • ' 

, ; PROBLEMS AND , THEIR ^POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 
# The stWy te's&v has determined that a useful way to ap- 
proach its recomenda^ti^^ is first to identify a problem, or 
unmet -need, then state a^eheral recommendati|>n designed to 

' address the issue, follo>md by \ discussion of alternate 
strategi^^which. might be employed to solve flje ^ problem or 
meet the i^eed. This metlibd was chosen because it recognizes 
that these issues and their solutions are complex and far- 
reaching: probably no one solution will be; sufficient, 
particularly if 'undertaken upilaterally by >k single unit or 

'rresource in the state, ^operation ^will^be Necessary* 

^ In these discussions the propOTai fo,r the Iowa Common- 
wealth College/will be included, to indicate its potential 
for. meeting part of 'the need. ThQ potentia^^dT^t^^ 
External Degree .Program j^'roposal ^State Extension in'd Con- 
tiatiing Education Council, June 25, 1975) wil^ also be 
discussed. * ■ ! ' * * ^ ^ 



Problem 1: Policies 
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The study £eam did'not\undertafie an extensive irivestiga- 
tion of ^policies toward the non-traditlonai learner except 
where noted in the Institutional S^urvey results ^d^cribed in 




Chapter We do regard Some of these llmitltig credit by 
extoin^tioVand' transfer acceptance policies as a problem. 
But we also vlevJ^The larger question of overall 3tate 
institutional polity toward the adult learner as a moire • 
ser:|^s prpbiem. It 6eems clefar [to us that 'many institutions 
and their coritrolli!ng Ipoaird^s haf^not' yet*" fully comprehended 
the magnitude of the infexorablfel shift in the demographic 
base ^over. the next^ ten to twenty years, nor do they 
realize the diroansions of the current need for further 
learning opportunities in the s.fate. Planning should 
take place now, we feel, if there is to be' an^dequate, com- 
prehensive program fo3> the future ;:hat recogniEes that: a) . 
no one institution or system has all the resources to provide 
for the demand, and b) these demands will require major in- 
ternal shifts and discomfitures,, such as extensive faculty 
retraining, the inclusion of a number of programs designed 
for the non-resident^ part-time student,- tlie gradual real- 
Ipcation of resources aw^ frop the^^ conventional undergraduate' 

programs, and perhaps' -institutiorial cooperation and joint 

if -1 , 

prog3;am development among institutions of very unlike character. 

Th6 tfasic recommendation of this repo'rt, thereTore, is 
the, fpllbwin^: v ^ . ^ , ^ > ■ • 

Recommendation. 1 ' - . 



All pdsteeaondary institutions^ ageneies^ 
ficn(Yorga^^ active 
pldmivng and devike expropriate policies 
to confront, the challenge of lifelong " 
learning for all lowans, ' ' 




If one accepts the social^policy that no one is autp- 

matically excluded from- further learning, then a number of 

« 

very har'd and very specific questions arise: what does 
lifelong learning portend for our faculty? What happens 
t'O our finely-hotied ^Qn-campus residential prog'tam? What 
about the curt'icula?- The graduate school? The' selectivity 
of our admissions policy? Our standards? What, indeed, 
happens to ^ur .autonomy? / ^ k 

We cannot answer these questions for any given in- 
stitution or system. But w^ do kn'ow they mus^ be asked and 
dealt with ratioij^kily , year by year, as conditions change, 
A*thoughtful ^discussion of the implications for institutions 
of a lifelong learning policy is co r^tai ned in The Learning 
Society:* A Report of the Study on Continuing Education and^ 
*the Future (Center for Continuing Education, University of 

Notre Dame, undated). We recommend it to the reader. / 

/ 

/And as to statewide coordination and planning^ the^^study 

\ , - , . ' / ' 

directors at the Center for Research and Development In Higher 

,EduCiaticyn at Serkeley-f^^lifqrnia, hjay^ li^te^^ several al- 

temative strategies in their landmark study. Extending 

Opportunities for a College Degree: Practices, Problems , 

and Pot^tials (Medsker, jet al . , 1975^: 

• "If fully oriented to tihe ^dals" and * ^ 

needs of hontraditional prbgrams, 
state coordinating agenc;Les can greatly 
facilitate program operation, especially 
With respect to stateWid^ regulations 
concerning budgeting^ educational 
standards, and such' matters as admissions 
and residency requirements. 

^ ' v.r . ^ ..• 
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''As exte^ided degree programs increase * 
both in Humber and importance, \state ^ 
agencies should be vitally concerned 
about articulation among these^ypes 
of programs as well as among new and 
, traditioixalr-pTo&^^s* . Concern should v 
^tros on such factors as the proWremC 
of transfer from one program to another 
and from one level^ to another, and on 
communication amon^ institutions con- 
cerning credit for life/work experience, 
narrative transcripts, and similar" 
issues. 

"Depending on the nature and legal re- 
sponsibility of the state coordinating 
unit, it is incumbent on it to con- 
tinuously assess the extent to which 
the educational needs' of adults in the 
state are being met, and whether new 
and bettet ways of meeting such neSds 
should be init;Lated. Several optiJons 
are available po states wishing to en- 
sure that .the degree needs of adults 
are met: 

a) Create a new institution of the 
^open university^ type. ^ 

b) Attach new degree programs to e 
ing coordinating bodie§. 

c) Approve extended degree programs 
proposed by existing institutions 
or systems* 




Create a cooperative structure o'f ^x-_ 
istrng iiistitjitj^ons to provide nontra 
ditional educational services and to 
facilitate th^ dissemination in- 
formation to institutions, employers, 
and potential students about the 
opportunities within the state for 
extended degree programs. 

e) Analyze afad report on the community 
and 'statewide needs for various t^pes 
of exteri^de^d degree programs. 
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• "Coordinating agencies have a ^special ' / 

responsibility^ for determining: 

a) Whether institutions or systems • *^ 

are responding with sufficient 
speed , to adult needs and demands 
for degrees. ' . * 

f b) Whether new extended degree programs . 

are offered through authorized agen- . . 
cies, institutions, or systems, ^d 
if not, whether there^J.s sufficient 
faculty expertise';to moiint viable 
programs. 

c) Whether extrended degree opportunities 
are sufficiently well-distributed 
over the state. Given^ the fatt that- 
most public inst^Ltutions have their 
own 'service areas,' there may ^ ( ^ 
neverthelesis be instances when an 
institution outside of that geographical 
^ areaj which Jias developed a particular 
type of delivery -s^^st em, can provide 
greater opportunities"^^c5T ^ulj:^. " 

Clearly, there are clues to implementing lifelong learn- 
ing in other studies, proposals, and Conference?. The issue 

of credit for learning acquired in unconventional ways ^as 

^ ' ' ' \ 

explored in a conference at Drake University in May, 1975 
(Robert J. Barak and Roger S. McCannon, eds., 1975). Several 
publications of the CAEL (Cooperative /Assessment of Experien- 
tial Learning) Project expand upon tBis issue and describe 
how a number of iijistitutio^is have gone about dealing witli 
this question (CAEL Repbrt . 1975). An overview of, the entire 
domain was helpfully discussed in a recent ERIC/Higher Edqcati 
Research Report (Shulman, 1975). |i 

Sotoe assistance for pilpt and experimental programs may 




be found in federal sources, .particularly the Fund for 
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Imprdvement of Postsecondary Education, which as supported 
a wide range of 'efforts to expand opportunities^ and has 

focussed on educational assistance centers a^ one means of 

^ • ' \ 
expanding access. In addition. Senator Mondiale of Minnesota 

/ ^ ^ 

has introduced legislation (Lifetime ^Learniffljg Act; Senate 

bill 2497) in the ninety fourth exongress. tl^at would provide 

grants to institutions and agencies for p^^Jects of lifetime 

learning. In addition, Senajtor Hathaway ^ias proposed legis- 

latioh to appropriat:€sr'four times the 10 ndllion suggested 

^irTrth^LMondale' bill to the states on thd basis of 

i * 

population for use in the development of their own cotitinuing 

< ^ 1 
education capacities. Whether or not tpese pieces of 

legislation ar,e enacted, it is clear that a growing sentiment 

exists for realizing what Professor HoJule ffees as the "third era 
Problem 2; Balancing Opportunities f } 

Once the issue of pblicy ia^settled, and ^institutions 
and systems have decided for themselves whether or •not the 

\ 

non-traditional learner has an equal claim to their education- 
al ^resDuTGes^^the^ next st^p is^^CTmake the existing resources 
available more equita&ly..^ the interested population. 

We.)iave clearly seen in Chapter! II that opport^unities 
for degree programs, adult continuing education, extension, 
vcfcational programs, and other specialized programs are not 
evenly available by planning regiok^ nor are they equitably' 
available by depth and extent^^ros|v^ion^^^^ FurtTi^^, as 
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. Warren Willingham has so clearly demonstrated in Freej^cess 

Higher Education (1970), Urge portions of the Iowa population 

are not within.* reasonable commuting distance of a "free-acqess" 
(as opposed /to simply an aqcessible) institution., a key 

v: variable fotr many adults (see pp. 85-87 and Willingham's 

definition of "free access" on pp. 15-16). - ^ 

We have also noted that vithin the traditional degree 
structures., unequal opportunities for Associate, Bachelor's; 
-and Master's degrees exist for persons in different locatlbns. 
Residents of Area I may be well served in non-degree vocation- 
al, career and adult programs compared to other areas, ttut 
have very limited opportunities for an Associate degre/4 earned 
"^tthile living at/ home and wotking. The same is true ai other ' 
deg ree levels, and in many other, areas. S- 
The professional, extension and continuing education 
program^ of ^the Regent^s institutions, while theoretically a^vailable 
stat:ewide_^_(ar^ if one simply counts 'courses , that is 

true in npn-professional^iields) , are obviously not equally 
available to all^state residents^ Graduate programs in some, ^ 
field? and in limited areas are available* (for example, at the 
Quad Cities Graduate Study Center in-Moline, Illinois), but a 
continuing problem here and elsewherej^es in the need to find a 
sufficient number of persons in a given area to warrant, the estab- 
lishm^t of a study- center or -extension class. ^ Chapter III has 
described several "electronic classroom" prq^rams in otliier 
states which might help alleviate this problem. . 
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orrespondence instruction isr an equitable wayrof pro- 
viding access by region 'or level, but as we have^shown in i 
Chapter I, not all adults find that this method meets their 
learning n.eeds ^ijd iaterests. Nor would the multi-media 
approaches bein| testecl by thfe University ot Mid-America 
(through its Iowa resources, ISU and UI) completely satisfy 
the variabilitfy of the p6tential non-traditional learning 



audience. ^ 



Thus the study team feels that a great op^orxunifey^ 



and challenge exists in Iowa to provide a more equitable 
dispersion of existing ^u^ional opportunities', by' a 
variety of existing delivery means-^ and modes, »by both plan- 
ning region and by program content and level. This is a job 
that will require much coordination, -cooperation, and 
creativity, but we 'believe it can be done given sufficient . 
planning time and resources, * 
^« Recommendation 2 

Institutions and agencies^ either singiy 
or in consort J sJtould make equality of 
• opportunity a reality ^ for Iowa residents. 

Though this is simply stated, 'it is of coutse not simple 

in implement at ron. This meahs that are4 cpllegesj^ust devise 

me-^Kof providi^tj''their'pr^ across service areas in ' 

ways other than simply through, the lo.cal high schools, so thaT 

sparsely populated ^regions of the state .have a realistic 

I 

opportunity for participation. , ^ * ^ 

This means that private colleges, specialized schoqls, 
area colleges, and representatives from Regent's unlversiti!^ 



and the HEFC should plan together to extend educational 
opportunities to^ unserved regions and for unmet needs, by 
suctr-imaginative methods, of "sharing'' facilities, "pui^ehasing" 
faculty time, designing joint degree programs, etc/, to magnify 
^and disperse opportunities. 

We are not recommending that any new colleges or any new 
buildings be put up to meet this recommendation. It is our 
opinion that most of what is recommended here can be 
implemented through shared cost, short term leasing, a re- 
^defiriif:ion.-Qf-^ service areas, the inclusion of private in- 
stitutions in regional planning, and a careful redeployment of ^ 
program content *and network delivery resources. j 

Special attention must be given to the planning of ' y 
educational ser^rices in the west and southwest Iowa counties/, 
for* the lea's affluent, for the elderly, and for those whose; 
previous educational experiences have not been successful .y^ 

-More attention must be given to provision for a variety of 

' " " " / - 

delivery modes other than either instructor-led classroojia or 

correspondence* Special subgroups of the population — 

identified by follow-up studies in local regions — will have 

to be served in ways that specifically meet their needs," and. 

when met, then closed down to provide resources for otl^r 

"groups." .^It should be the job of a comprehensive planning 

agency to coordinateAnuch of this, activity and to Lee that the 

goals adopted by the educational community, are adequately met* 

Under the existing state planning and coordinating organizations 
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this authority is dispersed and coordination is only 
intermittently effective. We believe a much stronger, ^ 
centralized agency ^hould be authorized to carry out this 
important role. 
^ Problem 3: Expanding Opportunities ^ ' ^ * 

If the exi-feting programs available in some areas^of the 
state are widened to include all areas, the question becomes, 
what is missing? Chapters I and II concluded that there are 
indeed^ missing elements greater than those that can be 
explained sijjiply by geography and lack of coordination. A 
widespread but low-*demand interest in home and family topics,^ 
hofcbies, , recreation, and public affairs permeates the state 
(see TABLE 6). A widespread, relatively high demand exists 
for a number of vocational subjects and, technical skilp'i ^ 
particularly in those fields that have economic implications 
for the relatively leBs well off. Specific field demands are 
strong in some professional areas, especially. education, 
engineering, management,' and nursing. A moderate dbmand for 
opportunities to earn traditional college degrees^ on a non- 
residerlt, part-time basis .exists, but an apparent strong desire 
for •'externar* graduate degrees resides in the college educated 
population (abou)^ 25^,000 persons]!^. The Iowa Commonwealth 
College and the Regent's External Degree Program proposals both 
spe^lT^o the need for collejge degrees ♦ 

Business skills ar^.^ great demand, and yet relatively , 
few responses have been forthcoming to meet this widespread 
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among adults the public institutions, Nqn-iceeddent , 
^flexibly paced, part-time programs at lc5W cast are thelmode 
most highly ^favored by adults and other non-traditional 
learners who do not fit the patterns required by existing 
programs. A learning validation opportunity appears 
warranted by the data. - ^ 

We be^eve this problem is at the crux of this report. 
We believe that with sufficient good will, w^ys will^e ^ 
found to meet the growing needs in more comprehensive fashion.. 
Specific challenges to the significant groups who have a role , 
^to play in this coordination will be set ddwn in a later 
section. « . . 



Re'commendatioa 3 




New programs designed to- meei^^speaifiaj 
• identified learning z^eeds of non-*tradi-^ 
tionat^ learners should be developed by 
the most appropriate educational in^^ 
stitutions and-systemSy in aooperation^ 
^ * with other systems and institutions. 

The question becomes, then, wh^t organization should 
^assume leadership in developing programs to meet what need, how 

should cooperation be facilitatjpd, and who should pay? Again, 
, the study team canftOt answer thisfe questions in detail, but we 

do feel that sufficient resources exist among the various post- 

secondary sectors to make a comprehensive resnonse possible- 

^ * ^ I ' " ' ^' 

Moreover, we feel that insufficient attention has" been paid to 

the potential contribution to vocational and career program^ by 

commercial and industrial firms, laborjinions, farm association^si, 

and municipalities ^and. in general education. programs' by ' — 

, libraries, * kf^torical^and cultural societies, museums, and other 
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community ^Igroupg organization^. Educat|.onal institutions 

have a tendency to ignore many relevant com|iunity .organizations 

■ S , 

1^ which could ''add substantially to its student^4)opulatipn, 

' ' ' 

program quality,^ and sources-of support* v 

') ' - ^\ 

Does the Iowa Comm onwealth- College\(ICC) idea (Iowa 
Coordinating Committee for Continuing Educatioh^^ undated) 
meet the needs as described- in Chapter I? This question was 
asked ^ of the study team by the Higher Education Facilities 
Commission in X^s original charge. Our evaluation of this 
"""proposal follows. , 

In brief th^ ICC proposal states that opportiinitii^s to 
earn Associate of Liberal Studies (4»L.S.) and Bachelor of Liberal 
Studies' '^B.L.S.) degrees ought-^feo be offered through the auspices of 
aJtiew. separately organized non-teaching institutioiuestablished. 
by the state legislature and directed by a Boa^d of Governors 
selected from al!). types of Iowa postsecondary institutions 

Credits ^ would be accumulated through attendance at 
participating institutions of higher education and allied " 
to , Commonwealth College transcripts. Participating insti£u- 

tions (defined in the proposal) would ^Iso supply some sup-' 
• « 

porting services, liaison officer time, and other resources 
to tlxe project. Credit earned ,B€s^4^i*e.woxild be Evaluated 
for possible inclusibon'' on ICC transcripts. ICC staff would 
be limited to a few administrators in a central office^ re- 
gional advisora,-and three faculty advisory boards, made up 
of institutional representatives* 
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The program would be limitfed to three "broa^ fields of 

learning ~ generally paralleling ty^cal undergraduate major 

\ 

areas. Though degree pro|i;:ams are the primary focus of ICC, 
provision would be made for non— cfegree enrollinent^^a<|^^pecial 
programs leading simply to certificates of completion. ' .^^^ 
Though. the college will not of fer' instruction routinely, 
spe<:ial programming (perhaps utilizing public TV) may be 
arranged through the college staff, n 

Supporting services of advisement and assessment would 
be carried out by central and regional advisors on the ICC 
staff. The initial n:e-4^get was , estimated at $276^00 for 
central staff to be^ located in^e^-^ioajie^^ and regional costs" 
adding another $130,000* p^r year. » Initial ^pundation support 
to organize ICC did not materialize 1 ^ * ^ 

There are^certain/strengths m the ICC concept. -The 
first is its cooperative, p?articipatory nature, linking ^ 
all bypes of institutions in a ^single 'effort that could po- 
tentially expand to other areas of cooj)eratlon. t?e view 
'that as an ii^ortant (if difficult to arrange) &sset. 

Second, it allows part-time students from many areas 
c^f s^^ate to earn degrees in more flexible' ways than, may ' 
be possibJ>p through 1:he coilege that is nearby. , ICC would 
allow up to 30 credits, earned through assessment of life ex- - 
perience for an A.L.S. and up to 60 such credits in the 
B.L.S. degree ^ogram. (No statement of ^maximum acceptable 
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credits earned by examination was included in the proposal,) 
Also> the usual time-to-completion of ^program would be viewed 
in a more permissive light Hhan is usually the case for . 
.institutions. * ' , ' 

But we ^feel that several disadvantages are inherent in the 
/proposal. First, it should be remembeared that^^^st non-traditional 
learners are interested in fields other Jhan the arts and sciences 
(general education), and though some want degrees,^ many simply want 
certification, licensing or evidence of completion. Focussing the 
statewide program on A.L.S. and B.L.S, degrees in three general 
education areas seems to needlessly limit the potential "audience 
,to be served, though the proposal leaves open the p9ssibility of 
non-degree options. ^ 

Second, the ICC concept is not really designed tSc^he adult- 
allows for the inclusion of adults in regular cesses, ^but 
pds the usual amount of credit-hour, distribution, -and • 
oncentration requirements "expected of most undergraduajces^' 
Although some life experience credit Is allowed, its inclusion is 
not heavily emphasized, ^nor , is the credi^by examination oj^on. • 
(We understand that when this proposal was written^-ifttle was ^ 
known about credit for life experience,-, whicli is^ more thoroughly^ 
understood ^todajj. ) Adults, as^we haviS pointed out, need to have 
, programs designed espacrTallV f or them^ to. have degree or 
certificate programs teconcepCtaalized from the ground up, 
including a. heavy emphasis on self-designed , programs. And .they 
need extensive supjporti^g services. 

; * t 
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Furthe'r, ICC would^not address the difficult issne of 
\ / 

, equality of access region by region, nor the need ffir low 

^ K, • / 

cost opportHinities (the ICC program*would be re^^ively ex- 
pensive). . * 

The proposal's arguments are not convincing that 
degrees should be A.L.S. .and B.L.S.'^'Tat.her than k.kJk.S* 
or B.A./B.S, As we^view the subject requirements, the 
* difference between what is here proposed and what is 
generally required of traditional students is sd minor 
that a specially designated degree seems inappropriate, 
particularly compared to B;L.S. degree programs in oth'^er* 
states? ' This provision, .as do others in the proposal^ 
does. not » seem designed to provide the best possible service' 
to ^he new and" non-fradltional learner. • 



We have one other observation^ The provision that ICC pro- 
vide no instruction itself while attractive\f rom the point 
jof view of , other institutions and the expected ICC budget. 
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puts students at a disadvantage on a num ber^ of counts. It 

V . i T - , ' 

J is unlikely that ICC students would, be^ abj^ to receive ap-r 
\^ propriate, individualized equal treatme\(it in competition 
with iregulan undergraduate students at the institutions in 
which they plan to enroll. They are, moreover, expected to 
conform to the .time frame typical of most 'colleges — quarters 
and semesters^, credit on the basis of time. spent in classes, etc. 
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/ It would be a struggle, Ve feel, for students (few * 
, ^ in number, we bjelieve) to effect V:hanges in 
^ their favor at the institutions th^y are attending, antf they 
aj^e apt to be treated somewhat less . favorably with regard 
tof student services, \^ ^ 

- ' "^iKsum, while the Iowa Coiranonwealth College proposal 
holds s>Hne advantages over the status quo in , Iowa ppstsecondary, 
education^Ve feel' that its limitations do not makfe\^ the most 
atftrractive option in an array of^optlons available to ^hV 
state at this time, ' ^ • * 

Recommendation 3a 

/ / 

The Jgio^ Commonwealth College pP'Spg^ 



i^tb ^ese^^rm^ should not he 
fuvthet^ ^Qj^^eved for implementation. 

The steady team reviewed a proposal to establish a 

• "Regents External Degree Program" which was ma^e available 

! — / " ' 

to US in November, 1975 (Stjite Extension, and Continuing 
Education Council, 1975). Keepinjg in mind the discussion 
above with respect^to^he I ow^ Commonwealth College proposal. 



We have these reactions: 



• The St^te Extension and Continuing^ Eclucatibfff^ 

Council is to be congratulated in doing an . 
. ■ / • ' ' 

K excellent job of collating data on the need 

" I. 

foTr a- program or programs* far th6 adult, 
. ' paift-;i:i1ne student, -^and for^ designing a pro- 
gram that attempts to meet A portion of the 
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neecU Entrepreneurial aqlion, we bell^ve^ 

^is important, ^ ^\ / 

We understand the seasitivify the proposers' , 

have to the prerogatives of *other^segm^i^^ in . , 

the state, and to theSICC proposal, but in oui view 

the lack of indications oS^how d$e program would 

fit into a statewide plan including other ^segnjents 

of the postsecondary community is unfortunate, 

/ 

We were pleased to see that the proposed degree" 
seemed to recc^ize the special needs of 
adult learners, and that emphasis was placed ^ 
. upon self -developed programs of study and 
assessment of prioJ*4^rning more^ in keeping 
with typical B.L.S. degree programs 'such 
as those in Oklahoma, Ohio, New York and 
elsewhere. We .were, ^further pT.eased to learn 
that the proi^rAm will consider 'fr hours a fuli^loa/! 
for the non-traditional 'learner. 
While w^ understand the degree program charac- 
ter 'Of the Regent's institutions, we were dis- 
appointed with the exclusion of vocational, 
career, and certification programs, and the ^ 
relatively heavy requiremettts (45 units) for 
worlj that must be taken through '(the three) 
state universities . The Illinois Board 'of Governer^ 

programs, for example, reqqires that only L5 of a ^ 

i 
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Sbtal of 120 units for a degr.ee must be taken 
at one qf the participating ins-titiitij^ns. 
Similarly smaller percentages of required / ^ 
residence cre3its from a single resource are 
typical. of other adult degree programs. The 
B.L.S. program at Drake, for example^ requires 
30 units at the sponsoring campus. 

V 

The Regent's ^proposal only partially solves 
the regional balance issue, though this 
problem could be further reduced if aspects 
of the ICC proposal (provision^^r coordination 
^nd cooperation; opti^p^o allow more than 17 
units of course work with any institution) 
were integrated into the proposal. 
The Regent's proposal^ while providing a 
degree option unavailable in some areas of 
Iowa', is shortsighted, we believe, in not ' 
making special provisions for guidance and 
counseling for its pbtential students. 
The small progr^ staff envisioned in the 
proposal relies heavily for these student 

contaqts upon existing university personnel,* 

I' i 
who would have added responsibilities to , 

assume with these n^w students.. The Sx- 

perience of ^cjther B.L.S. programs we have 

reviewed indicate that a good deal of • 
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^ personalized discussion, planning, assessment, 
and goal setting must be an integral part 

A 

of the program* 

• The proposal rdoes not touch upon the grow- 
ing intjsrest *in and experience gained through 
programs els re that have found admits 
responcJ well to competency-based degree pro- 
grams — Metropolitan State University in 

St. "Paul, for example, and various programs 
in Illinois and ^Wisconsin* The Regents 

# 

* program assumes that baccalaureate degrees * 
for adults are equal to time spent in class 
plus some assessment of previous work or life 
experience that may be equivalent to class-^ 
room work and some provision for 'credit 

by examinations, - J7e believe that enough is 
now known about the measurement of competence 
outcomes of ,undergraduate study to urge 'that 
any entirely new adult degree program include 
aspects of tlp^s liberating trend in American 
higher education! ' * * ' 

In our view, the Iowa Coinmonwealt!r"€ollegfe idea 
Regent's External Degree Program propoca?. each Tiar* 
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strengths ^nd would meet a portion of the needs 
indicated in this study. But the portion to be 
served would be small, we believe, for the needs ^* 
an'd desires of adult learners are very different 
from those typical of traditional undergraduates, 
and programs to serve them should be likewise very 
different. We would therefore prefer to see new 
initiatives sotaewhat bolder in design and compre- 
hensiveness, significantly diffeafent from the models 
of the past to put Iowa in the forefront among 
states successfully responding to the demands of 
lifelong learning. 

^ What elements should be incorporated into new 
initiatives? We believe a new statewide program 
should provide: , \ 

- primary emphasis oh the non-traditional 
learner ^s needs., 

the variety of learning delivery modes 
that adult learners need and find 
acceptable. 

- for 'an opportunity to earn all degrees, 
and especially graduate degrees, on a 
part-time, external basis. 

- the scope which adequately responds to the 
magnitude of the potential demand for i 
learning opportunities in the state. 

23.7 
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- for equal opportunities for Iow% citizens 
on tiie basis of residence. 

- for 'feqiial opportunities for Iowa citizens 
on the basis' ability to pay for- further 
learning. (Neither ICC nor the Regent ^s 
proposal met/tions financial -aid, without 
which we have ^seen many Iowa residents 
would be barred from participation.) 

■ the variety of learning content adults need 
and want. Other studies have shown that 
^dult entry subjects are often vocational 
and careef related, but subsequent course 
selection is likely to be more akin to the 
typical college fare. 

adequate counseling and advocacy for adults 
tliat* is so necessary for success with many 
persons, and for influencing institutions 
to, change their accustomed ways of doing 
things to better serve them, 
for linking Iowa to educational resources 
and opportunities developing outsiSe the* 
^tate. ^ ^ ' 

for the proper n&ilization of the enormous 
learning resources available in Igwa's 
excellent private colleges, and for 
building upon the opportunities afforded 
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through linkup with businesses, associations, - 

community organizations^ and the media. 

- fo^ a comprehensive ,lowa program. 

We believe that there are elements of program models 

-> 

in other states that could be incorporated into a uniquely 
lowan model. We concluded in Chapter III that, according 
to the record^ few new programs, come about through planning, 
but that Iowa is, however, already rich in ideas and programs 
compared to other states, and in order for these ideas to be 
realized, Astute developmental and political leadership among 
in-State per:sons is a sine qua non. - Though Cooperative 
ventures are difficult to design and execute, Iowa is more 
fortunate than many states in its history of good relations 
ambng institutions and systems. 



^ Looking about the state there are initiatives that 

/ 

partake of the vision we hold for tjie pcfstsecondary system. 



Upper Iowa has learned a great deal about running external 
programs that could be of benefit to other in-state institutions 
Likewise, Palmer Jr. College, Graceland College, Simpson College 
Coe College and others have unusual prograihs that might be '^^ 

shared informally with sister institutions for their possible 

i» * ' 

emulation. 

Sevei;:al area colleges (Western Iowa, Iowa Western, Iowa * 

Lakes, and Hawkeye) have Cooperative arrangements to assist 

^ 

employees in such diverse businesses^ as Iowa Beef Processors, 
Lozier Manufacturing^, World Herald Newspaper, Eaton Corporation, 
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^hiield Bantam, and John Deere Company. Thg Adult 

^ — • 

EducatiorL^^jiartment of. the Clinton Community School 
District also haT^several cooperative programs. These 
arrangements, though few in number and limited in scope, 
-are of the type we feel could well be expanded to otRer 
institutions and locations"^ the benefit of adults, 

- colleges, and employers . i 

With these- _conclusTons in mind, we will suggest 

several alternatives in a subsequent section ^for 

~ . I 
consideration by the various significant institutions, 

y ' 

- agencies, and organizations. But ultimately, we believe, 
the final formula for a successful response to th.e needs 
for increased educational services to the non-traditional 
learnep will not come from external consultants, but ' ' 
from the leadership in Iowa. 

•Problem 4: Providing Supporting Services 

One of the major problems adults face when ^contemplating 
further •education is the helpful, one-on-one discussion, 
counseling, assessment of previous learning' and future po- 
tential, goal definition, and other serAces prior to and 

after entry or re-entry -into postsecondary education. Non- • 

ft 

traditional students entering non-traditional programs need 
extraordlna-ry assistance. Chapter III has mentioned their 
need more than once and listed some adult information and 
advocacy centers- cropping up in a number- of places. 
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We believe that ' a-similar opportunity is needed now in ^ 
Iowa, and*"t1rai: Its utility* will grow and be seen as indispensible 
as attitudes and conditioiis change in the 1980s and beyond. 

As evidence of a growing interest in an information 
SQurce of the type recommended below, the 'Center for Higher 
Education was rercently founded in Cedar Rapids (Cedar Rapids 
Gazette, Jatiuary 11, 1976) as a xesult of a study undertaken . 
in the Linn and Cedar Rapids county area by a local consulting 
firm (Frank Hv Magid Associates, 1975). According to the 
Gazette article., it is hoped that the Center will provide local 
residents with a clearinghouse of .information on graduate level 
opportunities offered through the three Regent's universities 
and brake University, and will assist in the development of 
undergraduate and graduate degree programs available on a 
patt-time basis through these institutions ajj^ with the future 
participation of Coe, Mt. >Iercy, and Cornell Colleges. The 

r 

Center is expected to open in July, 1976. - 

This sort of arrangement is a salutary innovation, of ^ 
the kind this report favors. We feel that this prototype, 
while somewhat limited in scope initially and in the. geographic 
regio n covere d, ought to be available to any Iowa' resident. 
The full- range of support services indicated in our data has 
yot yet received a test in Iowa, but this Center offers a 
beginning. Together with examples in other states, we feel 
that sufficient illustrations exist for the realization of 
our foiirth recommendation. 
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Recommendation 4 

- . ^'^T-' Iowa Tesidente should have the full • ' * . 
^ange of adult supporting sewices ' 
oonveniently available, including a ' 

souroe or souroes of financial aid'^ such " . ' * 

, that re-entry -mto appropriate post- 
secondary education is facilitated, 

■ The establishment of,-fhese services need not duplicate " 
student serviced presently available^ tjixo^igh existing institutions 
for we feel that (1) adults need special help different from, that 
typically needed by traditional undergraduates. (2) The "attitude 
of those doing the helping ought to be that the public is their 
client and their reason for being; they are not behalden to 
Ay one educational enterprise or another. 6) Fu^^^er, they' 
should take an advocate's role on behalf of their clietfts, 
urging institutions to remove unnecessary barriers, devise ustfuT^ 
and appropriate programs responsive the adult's learning ' 
needs and interests, and find sufficient support to enable ' 
the adult to participate. ^ (4) Finally, in support of the . ' 
concept of lifelong learning, these helpers should be prepared 
to assist the individual at several points in time over an 
adult's career-life pathw&y. 

\ These persons may, be a thorn in the side of many a dean or 
registrar, but their ultimate impact will be substantial for 
nontraditional left-ners, enabling many of the potential learners' 
in our sample to become enrolled learriers. * 

! ■ 

besides information, counseling, 'iand advocfacy, ttiere is 
need for a statewide resource tor leaifiing validation,!. testing, 

~ ■ - \ ' ^ 
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assessment, and "credit banking." These services may be 
available, through "the area colleges, through the state, universities 
or through a new^ntity. * The agency providing the service is 
legs important, we ffeel, than the fact of a comprehensive 
service provided equ^ably through the state* 

We surmise, for eccample, that a single mobile van housing 
data about existing learning resources, carrying persons 
competent in advisemet^t, testing and assessment, a place 
fot testing, and linked to institutions and organizations that 
can construct a transcript of valid credits earned or transferred, 
would provide a sufficient test of the utility |^f more permanent 
service centers later. Such an experiment would be a good 
guide to planners 'of the scope and magnitude of the demand' 
for post-secondary testing and assessment, but would require 

a relatively modest investment. / ^^^"^^^""^^^ ■ ^ 

One service that exists outside of Iowa that may hoM 
special advantages* for Iowa adults at a cost saving to the 
state is, the learning validation function. Both the Regent*^ 
External, ^egree program in New York S^tate and Thomas A. Edison 
College in New Jersey assess previously acquired knowledge 
through a variety of means, establish' transcripts of acceptable 
work, and grant appropriate degrees. Both programs now operate 
^multi-state. The New York program has recently concluded 
discussions with the American Sollege Testing program in 
Iowa City that will enable residen1:s in many states to take 
CPEP and other examinations, and Edison has a similar arrangement 
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.for crediting CLEP examination results through the College 
Board test centers. Personal assessment of a more complex 
nature is available in the hom^ states, but the clear potential 
exists for a liaison institution .or program in Iowa to provide • 
this service in the mid-west region under contract with one 
of the eastern institutions. 

Typically, assessment leads to the recommendation for 
more creditable academic work, for it is a rare person indeed' 
who can qualify for a New Yoi^k Regent's or a Thomas A. Edison 
degree solely on the basis of previous learning. Tlius a 
validation function in Iowa would serve as a source of new 
students for Iowa's institutions. We suggest this service 
begin in a modest cooperative basis but if demand becomes' 
sufficient to warrant it, an independent Iowa validation 
service may evolve. 

Financial aid for the part-time learners is a knotty 
question that is being argujBd in the halls of Congress., 
in Iowa, and iiT-other stite legislatures (Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts). The National Advisory Council on Extension 
and Continuing Education has prepared a pamphlet, '^Continuing 
Education: Right or Privilege" (1975) which contains a number 
of recommendations for amendments to the student financial 
assistance provision of Title IV of the Higher Education 
Act, allowing federal assistance to be broadenejd to encompass * 
•the part-time learner. This battle and others (see especially 
the plan for an educational^ entitlement fund being refined by 
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^ ' .... 

the New York State 'Department of ^Education's Adult Education 
Project) will be fought regardless of what happens her^, 
But we believe that much^ can be. done now in Iowa to support 
needy adult part-time learners, if ^11 the potential sources 
of support are systematically included in a, search. 

Such sources include outright student assistance 
provisions by state and municipal authorities, philanthropic 
foundations, business and larger employers (particularly/ 
for their own employees and their families), labor and ' / 
professional unions, farm and business associations, women's 
groups,, and >other state and local sources. Banks can be 
urged to give favorable -^ates fc5r educational loans to employed 
adults* ^(The state government can be a powerful instrument* 



here, providing incenfjjje^ for banks* to comply in thd^ regard »)^. 

^ducaTional institutions t)^emse]L/es can ^ake substantial 
contributions to thisj^ffogt^^ rem^^ttig self-^estriiOtive 
provisions of tHeir own scholar^it^^ £g^tt;;.ic&1)^''Mn 'aAd give 
the part-time studen,t an equal chancV' to .^receive aid, tuition 
remissioriTii certain circumstances, and. loans. *j 

Often overlooked sources^ of support lot the nontradltional 
learner are work-study and copperative edu.pation program;5, 
usually designed for the young ^appt^^ce. \ Ma|iy*'of these 
programs can be reconceived;ftind red^il)gned tp feull! adult 



circumstances and 



I adult \ 

to maximlzfe oppprfeunfiptie|s -foi pl^ recogtip-tii 

•!,j,iili'2l«>ii'J;ii!;!<.° . 



and crediting of preyioiisrj'ledDrqlng'' ^id^ac^d^}^^ 



Potential Cooperating 
should be canvassed for 



on 



7 



The poiat here is that Iowa, need hot wait for word f^rjn 
Washington on the possibility of increased student assistance 
funds for classes of people outside the usual cate^ries. If 
the, statistics gathered in this study hold true in practice, 
the low income potential learner wiljl, need encouragement and 
support if he or she is to benefit from the increased 
ppportunxties we call for. 

Problem 5; Cooperation and Coordination of Role aiTd- Function 

/\ 

It should be clear by this time that the study team favors 
a statewide, cot^rdinated approach to meorting the needs of the 
nontraditiOnal learner despite' evidence f^om other states 

*that cooperation atid coordination is , difficult to achieve. 

'J 

The typical, case is t3hat a single institution (like Upper 

Iowa College) or a single syste^m (l^ke the flegents' 

universities), devise and develop its own programs in 

response to needs and utllizii^ existing resources as it 

'Sees them. .This has led to some successful - and imaginative 

institutions. and programs as Chapter III has demonstrated. 

But this approach tends to be very unbalanced (and* 

inherently unfair), leaving whole* categories of potential 

learners ignored while focussing on tlie favored few.whojfit 

the needs* of the institution^ A bpdy charged with statewide. 

coordina'tion should no'fc let this happen^ or if it does, 

should help devise programs to fill 'the voids. 

This is the thrust of our* next recoipmendation. ' 

• ^ * 
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Recoinmendation 5 



Meeting- the *eduaational needs of the 
non^aditional ^learner should be a ^ 
, oboperaHve effort by all relevant 

institutions and -organizations ^ 
- . ' ' cpovdinaied slxiteoide. ^ 

In lowa^au^ority is -decentralized in the institutions, ' 

-.but 'the only/of filially mandated statewide planner and , ^ 

cpotdinator/i^d" the Highex Education Facilities Commission. The 

Commission Mst^ presently operate with anly tact and persjiasion 

. • IP . ^ ^ 
in their armory, but in Service of the adult citizen we believe 

the Commission should be strengthened to assume a key central role. 

The organizations and institutiot\s controlling large segments of 

the learning resources must^ as much as possible, allow the 

Commission lat;itud^ in planning statewide efforts, and in negotiating 

for the progralis and services, the Commission feels are esSeiltial* 

\ . j ^ 

* Thife general recoiranend^tion caused several members of 'the HEFC 
Advisory Committer overseeing this study great concern. There 'are' 
at least three informal ^coordinating .committees in Iowa which have 
It been the mecl 



traditionally^ 



ichanism ty which institutions worked out 



-their; plans and problems; wit?h one another. These groups of [ 
concerned individuiSlJtsf .have been an eife'ctive force in the State 
over the years, though enjoying no .official status, and Vithou| 
adequate budget 'or staff suppor,t. - 

' The ^tudy. :tedm strofigly f^els, hbwever , , that the t|jne is' now 
passing wHiSin ^Kese cominitte^s, working relatively independently. 



can manage to coordinate the complicated interlocking arrange- 
ments which this*report favors* We. urge. them tq pool their 
efforts with those of the HEFC to provide the Commission a jingle. 




janified basis 'for statewide planning'and coordination. 
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Problem 6; The Infonnjttlon System . ^ 
It w|fe discovered while completing the institutional 
survey ^tlf^t wide differences in conception and terminology 
exist between and among Iowa's postsecondary institutions. 
Program designation a^d categorization was the most salient * ' yj 
problem insofar as this study was concerndS, but it was clear 
to us that other data on relevant characteristtifcs of learners, 
facilities, communities, businesses, media, and other variables 
important to* the implementation of lifelong learning in Iowa 
either do not exist or exist in incompatible ways. Institutional 
data across^ systems and by level (including the primary and 
secondary system} could also be imgroved. The lack of con'tinu- 
ously available, reliable data is a positive barrier to effective 
'"•planning, we feel, and leads to ouV fin^ recommendation: 

Recommendation 6 - 

% 

Steps should he ixiken to expand^ articulate 
and routiniz^ the oolle(?tion of data in loixfa- , 
relevant to effective planning^ for lifelong . ' 

learning. ' - ... 

Most postsecondary data is collected by.varioiis institutions 
for their own planning and program improvement purposes or for 
reporting to the U;S.^ Office of Education. But the , need ..for 
Information for planning and coordination by the HEFC goes far 
beyond institutional needs, and is more detailed arid comprehensive 
than Washington's.. We feel that the Commission needs %elp in * > 
devdsirig and implementing a compr.ehensive data collection and 
analysis l^lan, for the persuasiveness of the Coimnissian's 
arguments rests to a large extexit fupon the accuracy of its facts. 
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There are several data ba^e resources which are, of course, 
already in use - the census data, and'the National Center 

( . 

for Educational' Stat i-s tics studies and HEGIS reports. Gross 

enrolJLment data from the institutions is useful to a point, but- 

on6 must collate this with the characteristics of the enrollees 

if oi>e is to plan for greater utilization .of the state's 

* * 
resources'. For example, such data could -quickly explain 

why Iowa ranks so low in^^^^^c^ifF'oT'pa^^ enrollment 

(see TABLE 2, page 26), a question that perplexed us. 

We have learned that the Commission has agreed to explore 

what help can be gained from the National Center for Higher 

Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) resources, located with the 

Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education (WICHE) at 

Boulder, Colorado.^ NCHEMS has extensive experience and in its 

State Level Information Base (SLIB) program c^n provide useful 

procedures for the systematic collection of a continuous flow of 

usable data. 

In addition to this collection system, we suggest that space 
potentially available in public buildings be monitored. 
As. the demographic b^se shifts over time and classroom and 
other space in primary and secondary schools becomes less ' ^ 

n full-fime demand for the schools* primary purpose, the 
expansion of programs fox adult^ part-time learners may 

D 

usefully be integrated into these facilities^ reducing the 
need'- for relatively expensive capital expenditures;. We are 
well awaire tTiat space utilization arrangements are already 
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a routine part of the area colleges' programs, but we feel 
that the central coordinating agency should also know what 
resources exist, particularly in the less well served planning 



areas. 



A constant danger in any highly structured management 
information system is that the system itself stifles creative 
responses to new learning n\eds by requiring common reporting 
"and ^transfer formats. This danger is particularly evident 
> in nontraditional programs as has been reported^ some of the 
very unconventional institutions referred to in Chapter III. 
(Meeth, R. L., 1975). 

For example, credit-hour based transcripts and degr-aes 
hampers the development of competency based educational programs 
and the free transferability of evidence of academic progress. 
Strict FTE formula funding may inhibit institutions from 
^developing and ehcouraging the use of credit by examinations, 
or advanced placement by examinations. And the lack of an 
accounting system for adult continuing education leads to a ' 
vacuum of knowledge about the non-credit adult student. 

The expanded use of the Continuing Education Unit (GEU) may 
provide a help on this latter point. There is already a state 
plan in Iowa urging the use ^ of the CEU in all Iowa institutions 
(Continuing Education Unit, March 1974), but not 'all institutions 
participate, and clearly, few institutions use this system to 
•gather statistical data on adult learners. The CEU^ could^rovide 
a vehicle to begin to "track" the adult learner's behavior. 
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1 Finally, we suggest that the Commission continuously - 

monitor the public's needs for programs arid react;Lori:S to the 

services recommended in this report. The field poll used in* 

this study is an important state resource for further development. 

Continual questioning of the Iowa adult population on issues 

^ . . ^ * 

raised in the first polll over the next^ several year§ should 

provide an incomparable! opinion-base for planning purposes. 
Single questions, 'or sets of twp or thtee, are not expe^^ye., , 
'and the feedback is rapid. We feel that field polling is\a 
useful and important component of a comprehensive data management 
program, and we* suggest that the .HEFC should consider its uke 
routinely, j ' ^ 
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\ SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SEGMENTS 

\ *• - 

in\ order to approach the six recommendation^ contained- 

\ j» 

in this ^port, each segment of the pbst-secondary copunity 
in Iowa wi\l have to take an active patt? in the glai^ning. and 
implementation of tTiose aspects' of the educational resources 
appropriate tb it, W6*dojiot propose a master plan for tHe 
state; neither-^ do we have blue prin^ in mipd now that would 
satisfy all our\^indings . Rather, wejjppe' that many of the 
Ideas we have stressed and the data we have relayed ^can be 
successfully integVated into a comprehensive approach developed 
with the as>slstance\ of the Commission to meet the state's 
educational needs foV th6 nontraditional learner, in the last 

quarter of the century. , 

\ 

Here are a few suggestions for each segment to consider, ' 
These are^ not exhaustive, "^nly illus'trative^of the kinds of 
actions and decisions* we'^favor: a 



Regent ^s Universi'ties 

J* Cong^der developing a systemwide policy wif€li 
respect tb^ lifelong learning; encouragement of 
competency-based education for mature learners; 
encouragement p part-time, external, independent 
learning by lij>g!!;ali2ing residency requirements; 
encourage credit by examination options. 
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• Make a concerted effort to* equalize' access -and 

" r 

services for part-time learners across tlie"^ state; 
examine rules for part-time 3tudents so as to 
remove unintended barriers. Consider a tele- 
network for achieving equal access. 

• Examine the Regent's External B*L.S. Degree^ 

Program proposal in light of the needs developed 

in this report, and integrate the resulting pro- 

gram^into the statewide effort coordinated with 

the HEFC and the joint; efforts of other segments 

in the state. 
* 

• Consider opening up a variety of non-degree 
reJ^ated options (by expanding the continuing 
education programs, primarily) and integrating 
them into similar efforts by other segments; 
make provision 'for program co-sponsorship, work- 
study," or cooperation with community organizations' 
and business firms. ^ 

• Exj^^oi^ cooperative assessment and validation' 
programs with institutions and organizations out of 
state which are experienced *in this regard, or work 
with the HEFC to establish a\new regionwide service. 

• Consider 'forming' a consortium with private' 
institutions in Iowa offering graduate programs and 
with other graduate schools in nearBy stated to 

\develop additional external graduate progra^ns in 
several high priority ^subj^ct areas* 

■ ■ 1 , • 
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• Determine If the three institutions can re-orient 
and expand their various student services to better 
meet the needs of- adult learnQ,rs. 

• Encourage follow-up "studies of potential markets for, 
new programs. 

• Review barriers to the utilization of financial aid 
funds for part-time, off-campus learners. 



• Think about ways' of establishing an atmosphere in ^ 

the three universities which will be conducive, to 

the gradual shif^ in emphasis toward the concept of 
* * - " 

lifelong learning, and encouraging the development 

of imaginative programs to -implement it. 
The Private CoUeges and The Iowa Association of Private Colleges 
and Universities 

• • Each private college^ is urged to consider adopting 

a/policy to expand opportunities for the non-traditional 
^ • ^ learner J to actively encourage adult patt-time attend- 

credit by examination, and adult-oriented programs. 

• lach college sho.uld cojisider developing joint programs 

with otKer'^ institutions ^nr^brganizations In'lts region 
to mfeet the kinds o.f learning interests and needs- 
apparent in this report." . ' ; 

• The Iowa Association of Private Colleges 'and Univer-' 
sities may provide the vehicle for a consortium to ' 
extend new programs to new areas of the state, to 
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I 

provide a common terminology and procedures for 
part-time adult students, and to act as a forum* 
whereby each private college may make its views 
known to others on the questions raised in this 
report. 

i • The colleges should consider joining with instit- 
utions and organizations out of state to assist 
in the gradual realignment of faculty toward the. 
^adult student, to help develop skills in assess- 
ment of previous learning, to acquire teaching-' 
learning resources that expand faculty coverage 



to new audiences, and to become familiar with the 
"^concepts of lifelong learning. " 
Arpa Colleges and The Department of Public Instruction 

• The DPI and the area collegers ought to reexamine* 
their program development and planning area 
. ^ emphasis so as to equalize access for Iowa citizens. 
Each colleg^Ek^eed not offer every program, but 



every, area ought to iia^ provision ^ whereby residents 

L 

have access to each program> 
The DPI should consider a policy whereby space, 
faculty time, and other services may be purchased, 
leased, or borrowed from other educational re^ 
sources, institutions, or public ag^encies for the 
effective redepioyment of educational opportuni^ties . 
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• If the drea colleges do not have the resources fdr 
degree programs in all ^regions of the state, they\ 
should consider a program of purchasing educational 
services from private colleges at public institution 

i' ' . 

rates for Iowa residents, similar to the Hudson 
Community College Consortium (see Chapter III). - 

• A multi-media approach to the Associate of Arts 
Program may be obtained from the Universal Coll-ege 

' Program (Azusa Pa.cific College in California is the, 

parent institution), the Chicago TV College or some 

other source such as the External Studies Program of 

the University^ of Pittsburgh. An arrangement to more 

fully utilize|university of Mid-America programs 

m 

seems in orde'r. 

• The pPI might consider redefining^ the area college 

programs to better fit mjUlti-segment definitions, 
/ ** ~ 

with special attention to "adult" programs. Adults 

i ' ' ' 

enroll in all programs.; thus short-term enrichment, 
recreational, and continuing education jirograms 
need ^a more appropriate designation. The CEU may 
be more consistently utilized to help /irea colleges 
"track" the pa^jP^El>ey^on-credit , leaifner. 

• The DPI has a special responsibility to provide - 
lifelong learning opportunities ^11 Iowa 
citizens. Thus it should take a leading role in 
assis^ng the HEFC in planning, in/ conducting 
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follow-up studies of learning needs-, in developing • 
a data, base, and in actively seeking out joint 
programs With private colleges, industrial firms, ' ; 
business schools, §nd community organizations. * 
Attention should be paid to the demonstrated 
needs for technicalv^nd industrial trades 
opportunities . 
The Higher Education Facilities Commission 

• We suggest that the Commission adopt the'SLIB 

management information collection system in concert 

with the segments such that planiiing alternatives 

and their consequences are clearly revealed, and 

expand the data base to include a continuous ! 

t 

monitoring of public opinion apd preferences through 
a polling service. 

• Objectives based upon analysis of these data should 
be formulated, and annual reports should be made to 
the public on progress in meeting those objectives. 

^0 HEFC should monitor progress in meeting the recom- 
mendations co;ntained in tliis report; convene iS.anning 
meetin§;s on each objective and assist in devi^ng^the 
means by which the triple goals of a)balanciri^ i 
opportunities, b) expanding opportunities, and c^N 

providin'g supporting services are met. 

\ 

• HEFC should take a leading .part in discussion with 
the education "periphery", the business community, 
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labor; external validating institutions, the 
state legislature, and ^other important partners 
in the business of serving society's learning' 
needs • The goal of these discussions should be 
the realization of lifelong leatning opportunitiee"^ 
for all j|itizens. 

I^fi workable plan for a statewide external degree 
program, \contaihing ^provisions for home-based 
study toward personal goals, credit by assessment 
and validation, counseling, and other supporting 

services does not emerge, consideration should 

f 

1^ 

be given to setting up a separa^^' institution 

; - 

simil^ar to the ICC proposal, butj containing some- 
what dif|erent operational arraogfements • 

Thp Commission should monitor the efforts each 

L'' 1 

segment has made to inform the public of non- 
traditional opportunities, programs and services, 
and consider providing additional public infpr- - 
mation assistance itself. 

Consideration should be given to the Commission's 
role in developing a financial aid fund for adult 
part-time learners (e^pe,cially for the homemakers< 
who want to turn 'to a new. career; ♦^and 4:he low income, 
1'^ previous education groups ,in the Iowa population) 
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The Private Business Schools 

• Consideration should be aiven to adjusting ' 
programs to include part-time ^Ider, home-based 
learners from a wide region. 



• Agreements and contracts wi^th colleges, 
firms, labor unions, and others to provide for 
these new learners ought also to be considered. 

• Work-study and cooperative arrangements with 
major employers (including municipal workers) 
might be developed to reduce the cost of 
business study for individuals. 

The State Legislature and The Governo^f ^ 

• The^ education staff of the governor 's^off ice 
^ and the legislative committees concerned with 

Vork and education should become familiar with 
the concepts of lifelong learning and convey 
these ideas to their respective policy makers. 

• Special consideration^should be given to 
public policy alternatives for portions of 
the Iowa population who may need further 
education and learning opportunities / to better 
themselves and their life circumstances. 

This includes -potential ^new learners from the 
presently unemployed; and low income, low 
previbus educatioru citizens. 
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Legislative alternatives should be debated 
that would effedtlvely re^duce the^ost.of ^ 
further education for low income adults. 
These debates should include : ,1) ways of . • 
providing incentives for banks to lower 
interest rates for educational loans; 2) 

s - * \ *• ' 

the dieveiopment of public policy legislation 

to /assist working adults to partake of .'^ 

recurrent and intermittent education at 

^various times throughout their lives; and 

3) th^ consideration- of incentive support 

for pCjblic institutions which demonstrate 

a commitmint ,to lifelong learning. 

' ' « . ^ 

Special legislative consideration ought to 

be given to the idea of using public financial 

aid funds Co equalize the cost of education 

for working and part-time learners whq^. choose 

to continue their education/in private , ^ 

Institutions. 

The most immediate need is for the legislature 
and the governor to recognize The Higher 

• ^ 

Education Facilities ConSnission as the single 
Statewide postsecondary ^planning and coprdinatljtig 
agency in Iowa, and to provlde^^the^j^ 
financial support necessary* for the Commission 



to carry out the important role outlined' for 
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SUMMING-UP _ • ■ . „ 

\e begatn this report with .a qift)tation from a housewife 

in Ottilia. • Since' it should be clear to 'the ^der tljat we 

fully agree v^th her, ve shall repeat it: ' . ^ * ' 

"I reg.lly feel thar all people tit all times " 
should have^ aodess to .educational opportunities. 
' ^ Men^ women^ young^ old and anyone else^ who wishes 
-to learn makes a pormittment to want to lepcm 
should hdvethe opportunity. All modes of ^ ' 

communidation should be used and alt segments 
o£ lifeiand living ^problems should be offered. " 

At the s4:art 'of this ^final chapter, we iised projections 

of the learning population, in the year 2000 to emphasize 

the .potential magnitude of the national enrollment. Fo*r lowa^ 

' • - ■■ . .' ' . 

this projection holds " true* in^ spaides . The demographic figures 
i^or Iowa project that an e-^en larger percentage^.df the popula- 
tibq^ in 2000 will be adults and/or retired than is'likelV to 
he true in all but a handful of^vgtat'<^H. - Thus the planning * ' 

• rnr - ^ . ? . i ■ t 

educational) se-rvlees to that large group, of citizens the 
nontraditional/ learner of 1976 -'should the. primary objective 
of most educat^nal institutions and organizations. We have ' 
tried to set down the elements of fbose 'services , ^and to point 
the way ^or various segments of the post-secondary community-^ 
to cop6 with these population ^cfl^nges ' ^ , ' 

If Iowa is successful in adaj)t:ing its educational enter- 
prises to this end - and we fully expect it will be, f&sTto^jr^ 
has an envjlable history of' success in this^arena - the nontrad- ^ 
itional learner will not only be w6li served, he wil]\ indeed have 
become ^the. traditional learner in the third era of American 



higlfer education • 
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J IMPS SU^PLEMElNr.ARY 



(.Stat'e Sanple) 



■5 



QlJ ^SriONNAIRc INSTR UCT I ONS 





This questfonnai re wili be elth-er inserted Inside of th^ Iowa Poll ques t lonna . -e -or 
wifl stand alone and be asked ajs a complete ques t i onna i r^e in Itself. 

WHEN INOLUOEO AS P/iRT OF TOTAL IOWA POLL' 

Ask the questions la this section af t.er quest-on ^200 on the ^na i n questionnai re This 
section 15 very important and must not be !et f out . Aft^r coTipleting thi's sec"' ion 
(question 315) return to the control section, question 1,00, on the inaln quest onnaire 
and cortiplete the interview. • ^^.^ ^ ! * ^ 

WHEN SSKEO AS A SEPARATE' OUESTI ONNAI RE ' ^ 

Most assignments have additional supp lenent.j ry rr<)rketing dues t i onna i res with nc white 
questionnaire attached. Introduce yourself by u-, ^n^9 yourljsual Iowa Poll i den- 1 f i ca tTur-^ 
These questionnaires are se : f-coQta i ned and incTtf^^all netessary control quesi^as . 



this questionnaire' is asked'as a s,eoarate unlt/^qu^ 



-;^:iS-U-de+eted. 



THE .OUCSTIONNAl'Rr 



INTRODUCTION 
Queiition 301 
Que:;tlon 302- 

Question 303 

Question 30^- 



Question" 305* 



Question 306- 



Question 307- 



Read^ the introduction exactPy as written. Ob not skip i t as it is 
important for the respondent to under? tand* the • top Ic . 

Read the list and check the appropriate blx J f 'respondent ansv.^rs "no" 
to a I I of them; check "no. not now a .student" 

/ - ; ■ / • 

Read the li^t and check only one answer* If respondent ans"^ers "no. not 
now Interested in engagih^ \n further -learning", skip tOvquestlcn 312. 
otherwTse continue with question 303,^ • ' 

Use CARD A with this question. Give the respondent time to look over 
the card, do not rush the'^ . Record as rnany answers as the resp^rndent 
^ives. 



Gi^e respondert time to 

responses 



This is a long question, take your time with it. 
look over the Card. Do not rush them . Use CARD 8 a/id record a ' 
given. Be sure to mark the correct box which corresponds to the subjects 
mentioned by the respondent. Ignore the numbers to the left sice of the 
box, they are for office purposes only. This question continues on 
page 3. 

Again use CARD B with this qu^^ion. You may have to read back to the 
respondent the choices they maj^fe in 30^ in order for them to ans.ver this 
question. 3e sure to write in the name and the number of the suDject 
chosen. Following this question is an introduction to questions 306-311. 
Read* it to the respondent and insert the subject chosen in ques^t'on 305' 
in th$ appropriate soot when reading this introduction. 

[ • « 
Be sure the respondent understands this question, you may have :d repeat 
it. Do not read the list, just check the one closest amount. 

Do noif read the list* just check the category which includes the responde-ts 
answer. ' 
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Question 308- If respondent ansvUrs "yes", ask , the dependent part and use C-^^Rp C . 
Record only one answer. 

Ouestjon 309 Use CARD 0 with this"queslion. Record only one answer. 

-.Question 310-. Read answer from question 309 in space provided in.this question. Us«. 
. > CARD E witfT this question. Record only one answer." 

Question 3H" This question has two parts.. be sure to ask both parts and record an 
_ answer for each part. \^^^ 
» . , " 

Question 312 Ask .everyone this question. Use CARD F and record as n«ny answers as the 
respondent gives. If the respondent mentions some other way of learning, 
check the appropriate box and write in the ^answer In the space provided.' 

Question 313 Use, CARD G with this question. 'Oo not rush the respondent a n4 record as 
many answers as the respondent gives. 

Question 3 I'* Use CARD H with this question. Record all responses given.' If respondent 
^ has another reason, check the appropriate box and write that reason in 

^ the space provided. ^ 

Question 315' Read the transition phrase for this question. If, the respondent has an 
opinion, Ssk the dependent part of this question. 

NOTJJCE- This question is included only in the questionnaire inserted in 
the regular Jowa Poll ballot. This is intentional. 

Buff questionnaires included with white questionnaires ; 

After completing question 315> return to the control questions (q. IQQ) engage h of 
the white questionnaire and complete the interview. 

Buff quest ionnaires not included with the white questionnaires (self contained) . 

Continue with the control question? numbered ifOO through kOS and complete the required 
mformatlon on page 8 of the.buff questionnaire. 

GENERAL 

The questions in this section are longer and more involved than the normal- lov/a Poll 
questions. Take your time both ilTTeading the question and in getting a response. Oo 
not rush the respondent, '\ 
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OUTLINE OF IQWA POLL 

SAMPLE DESIGN AND 
RESPONDENT SELECTION 



The^OO personal Interviews were conducted among state-wide Iowa adults (18 years and over) 
In their homes by professional, independent Interviewers. 

The sample design Is a multi-stage area probability destgn. constructed to be representative 
of all Iowa households. 

Using the 1970 Census as a source of household ahd population statistics, the stages of selec- 
tion are made as follows: 



I. 



2. 



3. 



9 

Sample locations (cities, towns, farm locations) 

a. The seven metro counties In Iowa are automatically Included. 

b. Selection of other cities, towns, and farm interviewing locations is 
made by a random, stratified process from geographically grouped county 
clus.ters. \ r , 

Intervievying segments (blocks or rural townships) 

a. 1970 Census block statistics are used where available, to insure random 
selection of census tracts and blacks, 

b. In the\absence of block statistics, blocks are randomly selected from 
city tdnephone directories. 

c. Townshlpsfare selected using probabilities based on the number of house- 
holds in^the township. Farm selections are In turn systematically chosen 
from townships. 

Households , ' ' 

a. Interviewing starts at an assigned point on a block, which Is rotateci 
throughout the sample. The interviewer proceeds counter-clockwise' 
around the block until a quota of four interviews per block Is reached. ^ 
Two call-backs are allowed.. 

b. Farrti interyiews move counter-clockwise around farm sections, calling 
on both sides of the road, until their farm quota Is completed. 

Respondents 

a. One (-espondent 18 years or over is Interviewed per household. • • 

b. The interviewer first asks to interview the y^ungdst mnle (18 yeors or 

^ over) at home, if there Is no male at home, then th6 oldest female (18 
. years or over) is asked for., 

c. Interviewing is conducted after 3:00 p.m. on Monday throggh Friday and 
all day on Saturday. There are no time restrictions on farm interviews. 
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jT/opinion survey 



Unanalyzed total pe^centar^cs 
Added 



The nejct series of questions has to do with yoUr 
educa t Ion for yours e i f — education that could 
ways help make your life more satisfying or product 



30). First, are yoo^in fact engaged at the' present 



^ beyond high schooP (R-EAU LIST; RECORD ONLY OflE ANSWER) 



^ I CliPs , a full-time student 

3 2 Yes , as a part-tinle student taking at leas 

a degree or certificate 
2 3 L_ Yes, as a part-time student taking at leas 
91 4s_,No, not now a student 



-possible interest. in f . - 1 he r 
help you in your job or <n other 
i ve. 



time in any kind of cducat on 



one course for credit; to^^ard 
one non-cred i t course 



302% Within the n^xt two years, would you 1 1 ke to engage in some form of further 
learning beyond high school — for example, take\a course or begin a oropram 
of learning, either for credit or not for credit^ (READ LIST; RECORD ON.Y 
ONE ANSWER) 

12 in Yes, would Mike to engage in further learn ing bnd def i n I tely p Ian to do sp 

2 n Yes , would like to engage in further learning but have no definite pans yet 
^ 3Qpossiblyi but difficulties would have to be overcome 
64 4QjNo, npt^ow interested in engaging in further learning-'- 

IF "NO".|sK^P TO QUE^ION 312, OTHERWISE CONTINUE WITH QUESTION 303 

(SHOW CARD A)" For which of the reasons listed on thisvcard are you inte'est 
in further' learning? Tell me a 1 1 the reasons you would consider Inporta'^t « 
your decision to pursue furtKer education. (RECORD. AS MANY AS RESPONDENT MENTION* 



303. 




"4 



35 


1. 


29 


2. 


65 


3. 


5U- 


h. 


20^ 


5. 




6. 


51 


7. 


Al 


8. 




9. 




10. 




11. 



Meet new people, ^et away from daily routines, get involved in 

sonfiethjnq new « ' 

To work toward a degree (to resume coflege work that was inter- 
rupted,, &r example) 

To be b««ter informed: gain new knowledge, cultural enrichment, etc. 

For personal satisfaction, personal happinejss G 

To deal more effectively with personal or family problems 5 

^To learn more about how to solve community problems, or t;o bring 

about change in the community \ 6n 

To improve my income , 7 

To prepare for a job (or a new job) 8G 

For a job requirement, to perform the job better, to get a ^^ro'not i o**. . 9 ^ 

Other reason npt listed above.. ^••\ X_ 

Undecided. , R ^ 




J 
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30k. 



(SHOW CARD B) Listed on th.s card Is a wide variety of subjects and skills whie^ 

ITr'rl Z^. "7 ^'^ y^"-- ^f^o'". and.didn-t have to 

T.ZLJl rJ^- ^'"^ -"h^**"' "9. or your norr^l respons ibru t ies , which of these 
.nter^^t_ja«^nough to spend a fair Amount of t^ime 1 ea rn I ng .t hem' TeH n-«.as many 
as you want. (RECORD ALL THAT RESPONDENT MENTIONS) -n le . «.as many ^ 

tct.al 

1. AGRICULTURE) includi.ng farming, aaronomy. animal husbandry, - Perce ntaf;es : ^ 
farm economi cs ^ ' , r- 1 < 

2. ARCHITECTURE, including c i ty p linn ing.' ' landscap inq." 2 H II 
l',V.''Jrf''™' ^"^^""9 skills, basl^^fh, wH'^i'ngi'^ic.'y'jn^ 
BIOLOG CAL SCIENCES, such as biology, botany, zocdogy.: basic " 
medical sciences 4^ 3/» ^ 

BUSINESS SKILLS, such as typ i ngf d I eta t ion i ' fi i ing ; 'bbokkeepi ng i 



if 



account i nq ^ ^r-, 

^ 5 026 



. .^«.,^M,, . '-■v..uu.,iy Mmerican institutions, civics 7 H n 

COMMERCIAL ART, such as design, fashion, graphics ' fiP.c 

COMMUNICATIONS, ARTS/MEDIA, i nc I ud i nq j ourna H sm. radlok'rv ^' 



6. CHILD DEVELOPMENT, such as pa ren thood . 'ch i id 'ca re! ! ! A P 

7. CITIZENSHIP, including American I ns t i tut ''^"^ ^r^"^^ 

h i on . 

ng journalism, radio g. TV. 

advertts i ng 

10. COMMUNITY ORGANI ZATI ONS ' AND ' PROBLEMS i' ;uch';s * i^^ i ■g;;e;nm;n; ! ' ^ 
school 1 ssues ' r-, 

X r 15 

I2' ESn^'uTr'eS^ '''' processing, programing. . tat i s t ics 5 

i^. CONSUMER EDUCATION, such as money management, buying, credit home 

economics ' 2 r-; 

I?/ '"^'"^'"ng beautician'training.''sty^ing.''barber^^^ h' 

JH. CRAFTS, such as weaving, pottery, woodworking...^ . ut^ oi 

15. CREATIVE WRITJNG.-.^-.- rrv-.^-.^^: . . . ^ 1 

16. EDUCATION, teacher training for certification ' Ihl^ 
Mr ENGINEERING ^ 7H 

18. ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING.....'!.'.'.'.'.',' * * flP 

19. ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES, ecology, conservation.'.'.'!.'; qhic 

20. FINE AND PERFORMING ARTS, such as painting, mus i c. 'drariii i 'danc^! 
photography, f i Immaking : V^22 

21. FgGHT TRAINING, including soaring, ballooning UH ic 

22. FORESTRY, including ranger training ....'!!.'.'.'!'! Ji 

23. GARDENING, cultivation of >f lowers . vegetable^' frul ts fH 0^ 

2^.^ GREAT BOOKS .^<\7. . ^^"^ H 

25. HISTORY, such as Euroaean. 11 <; tnn^t 



HISTORY, such as European, U.S. tpns t i t ut i on. . . . .^^^V^v. '^^>^ J 

26. HOME AND APPLIANCE REPAIR, ma i nten^Hce. . ^'r^'"^*^' a KTo 

27. HUMANITIES, such as 1 i tera ture . 'poetr^. art ^' '^ul\l%pre^^^\ - 
philosophy, classics * . \ 7n 

2?' I^cIucM^ ^^"^^^^^ '"'^ ^^^djngy.carpenw';ie;;r;ni;;;:::^ 

^9. INVESTMENT, such as financing, banking. stOpfev^bonds . q fT-ic 

30. LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, unil^ns. coope P^tTve^. . . . ! ] ] ] x P g 



31. LANGUAGES, such as French, Chinese. 



32. LAW. 



Span i sh i Q 



including paralegal ' ^ M 



33. LIBRARY SCIENCE , ^ ^1 

\\' Mcn?^^^^^^* admi^nistration. hotel 'TOnagemen t.' 1.' ! ^^fe 

35. MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY, such as, dental assistant. X-ray' ' » i cR 

37. ' HiRsw^" '"''"'^'■"^''^^"''^^'■y' °=^«°p^^^y. p^«'■'^"^ogy^^^'^^^■.■.■.'.■!.■6□ 7 

38. OCCULT SCIENCES;;;uch'a;\;;;;oi;gvi'ESP.''ta;^or.''«i;pa^ sR 'a 
u 3S ,^^^'^"°LOGV. such as enciier groups. •awareness'ira?;;;:---'^° ' 
understanding emotions ' ■ on 

'♦0. PHYSICAL FITNESS 'AND SELF DEFENSE exerci ^ ing^ ' (^rai;! k' ! ."i!! 1! i." X H 




I 



30^. Continued.V . 
£♦1 



k2. 

kS. 
50. 



52. 
53. 

■Sh. 
55. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCES, such as physics-, chemistry, math, geology, 

astronomy. , ; .1 c 6. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS, such as curre/it events, wbrjd^prob lems , politics 2 

PUBLIC AND CITY SERVICES, such es f ijre «Tence, law enforcement, 

sanitation :..y/5C ^ 

PUBLIC SPEAKING .yV-^H 9 

REAL ESTATE, INSyRTVNC^/ v/^^-SQ^^, 

RELIGIOUS STUDIES, such as Bible,, comparative religion, yoga, lf(,etc. .6 G 

SAFETY,^ such as first aid, home or water safety 7 0^3 

SALESMANSHIP, MARKETING yf. 1...8D 5 

SEWI)NG, cooking, home crafts .\ /f . / 9D^5 

SOCIAL SCIENCES, such as economics, ethfftc^tudies , gove\nment, 
psychology. Sociology ^. . , v'r^^* " y* • • ^ D 



\ 



SPORTS AND GAMES, such as boat>og^ briN^ge^^f i shi ng , golf, swimming, - 

tennis 0 ' ; ^ 1 □ ^5 

TAXATION, tax law !...2nU 

TECHNICAL SKILLS,, such as auto mechanics, TV repair, drafting, 

machine maintenance f 3G 

Travel, living in a foreign country , ^ D 

OTHER CHOICE NOT LISTED ABOVE 50 ^ 



365. (CONtTNOFTO SHOW CARD B) Which one subject or skill, of those chosen in the^ 

previous ques t i op,. &re you mos t 1 i keVy to study or learn in the next two years^ 

if it were conv^iently available and economically possib-le? (WRITE IN NUMBER 
AND NAME OF SUBJECT CHOSEN) 



(Number y (Name) ' ^~ ~- \ ^ " - 

The next six questions refer to the subject or skill you have just^chosen, which was 
(READ NAME OF SUBJECT CHOSEN IN QUESTION 305, AND ASK QUESTIONS 3o6-311). Keep rt in 



mind as you answer them 

306. Regardless of how li>ng t'iiis skill or subje'ct 

normally takes to learn, or how 'costly you expect 
,it might be to learn it, how much money would you 
actfually be willing to spend to acquire' this skill 
or knowledge'? I am irt'terested in the total amount 
you feel this 'is.worth to you to learn. (DO NOT 
READ tlST; RECORD THE 'ONE CLOSEST AMOUNTh 



307. .About how marty hours per week a 1 together would 
you want to devote to your studies to acquire 
this/ kn,ow ledge (Tr/ sITI 1 1 , including Cla^s time, 
homcworY, travel time, and so forth'? (pO NOT' 
READ'NrfST; RECORD THE ONE CLOSEST AMOUNt Of 
Tji 



U 1 CNot willing or hot able 
to spend anything 

5 20^1 - $25 
4 3 □ $2^ - $50 
7^D$51^- $100 
9 5a$|OI - $300 

^9 ep/ioi . $600 
^^r9-U$60\.' $1,000 

12 8 □ $1,001 - $2,500 
^0 9 U Over $2,500 

21 X □ Not sure what I am * ; 
wM 1 ing to pay 

18 1 D 5 hours or less per week 
1f^ 2 De - 9 hours 
2if 3-D 10 - 19 hDurs 
1Q4 □ 20\ '29 hours 

6 5 n"30 - 39 hours 

17 6U^0 hours or (nore 

7 7 D Not sure how many hours 
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308. Would you wont ^lo ea rn ^cred tovord a degrc^ or 55 iQ^Yes*-'? 
certificate for the study you chose? 32 2 □ No 

' 3 3 □ UnSecided ' ^ * 

"YES", ^What krpd of degree or certificate are you interested in? ' (SHOW 

C/\RD C; RECORD OWtJ^OflE /\NSWtR) " 

, 19 ^ statc-nf^eni' of satisfactory co-ipietion of the course pr program, 

e.g., foi possible use 'n job advaocer.jont if] 

11 2. A public school certificate that' w6uld permit me to engage* in 

teachlfj'l, counseling, special education, q^c i^-P' 

15 3. Certificate or license needed for other specific occupation ^ 

' , (beautician, electrician; real es ta t>e so lesperson, etc.) /. 3n 

7 h. AA, Associate of Arts, connunity college degree /i...[[.kP 

15 5. BA, Bacfielor of Arts, or other four-year college degree! .\ 1 ] [5 Q 

1/. 6. MA, Mas^ter of Arts, oi other Master's degree , 6r 

10 7. Graduate or professional degree (Ph.D., M.O.. Law Degree, etc. 7 \ 

5 8. Other, dogrc-e or certificate not mentioned here ' .[[['.8 H - 

5 9. Undecided gp 

"^^^^^ ^^"^"y P-Iaces people c-m oa to study or learn. in view of your work'and 
family coimii ttinents, life s^yJc and so forth, where would you most li-k^-'y be able 
to engage in learning the subject or skill you have chosen? (SHOW'CAKO 0) Assume 
^ , that all the locations listed bn the card are fully creditable toward a degree, or 
for satisfying wP.ateveP reasons you have for pursuing further learning. Pjease-" 
indicate the .one institution or place you feel is most appropriate for vou. (RfCOR: 
ONLY ONE^ ANSVER) , "^"^ i 

7 1. At home, through correspondence courses', radio or TV courses, 

'* • or a conbin:<tion of these..* i n 

V * 2 ' 2 . At youj- place of work ; ] ] 2 H 

1» 3. Withaorivate tutor.^ ^ ^ .V^^ *3 D 

d**'' '^-^ ^'t a new type of c( lie, vhcrc one doi^jtainly i » . ,.^;..-':ri^^s fj.l^ 
to:'V*Mi'^.- -I '}hf.-f vfMCv'S ttrrx th Othf-r Ic-.^f'^jra. d 

"roMe.;^ Wi t. '-jt wslls'*.., * - . , • ^ /j^Q 

1 r>. At .-i 'fbra^/, museum. V'.C/i, church or other co/^rt^jnity a^.'nz. . ! . 'S Q 

1? an f,oii t .t^rnin-.^csoter ihdt wau\d i>e located from five to 

tlirty f-M In from /our ho.''"? » . . , 6*0 

J> '7. At a io..,c'l high VcSr^al, \ .'\....Vr ' ^7 H 

7 8. /tapriv.,'' socotis' trade, or bus t ne^s school . S H 

22 9. At you*- rc'^^ comunity cr j jr ,cr ccJHcoe campqs ! ' I 

^ 1C 10. At a rv'''ve*.c- college or urnvcrs>ty, ^ ^ ^ \ . X I 

^3 s c-K' of tho three Pc-crrs (SUte) Un . vers 1 1 1 es . jcv;?. \ C] 

A 't d univer^. ity, college, c^t in ^ rcighboring oV other state 2 1^* 

1 13. ''f another place not listcJ jbos/e ' ' 3 0 

.1 6 Undecided ^ .\! . ! .'uo 
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310. (SHOW CARD E) Which of these is tHe chief reason for your choosing (ANSWER GIVEN" 

■ IN QUESTION 309) as a location most appropriate for your further s^,udy7 , (RECORD 
(N ONLY ONE ANSWER) * 



( 



1. Convenience , iC 

3 
2 



2. Programs are offered that 1 want //. 4 ?C 

3. , Prestige of the institution , : T '...\.3C 

5 if. Cost ; /.: \hC 

5 5. Wi 1 1 be most comfortable with the people igstruftors, students p ^ 

" there / ^ ^. S^D 

6 6. Will generally enjoy studying there the mostt\ ' 6D 

5 7. Other reason not listed above....' ' 7D 

(Undecided = 5) ' • , , 

^11. ' If you were to decide today to pursue the subject or skill you chose earlier... 



75 (a) Oo you feel you know who to 1 H Yes> 1 know who to see to get expert advice'' 
18 see to g-ive you expert advice 2 G No, I don't know who .to see 

7 about learning opportunities* 3 C ' 'f" no^ sure who to see • * 

BO (b) Oo you feel you know where I D^es, I feel I know where to 90 to sign up 

16 gri. < i gn. up? 2 Q No, I don * t know where to go to sign up 

U * ' 3 D I 'f" .not sure * 

This^ the-^nd of the questions specifically related to the subject or skill^you chose 

earlier. .The last questions are at^put 'your feelings about education in general, 

. ' «, ^ ^ . 

ASK EVERYONE : * ' _ 

3"12.^ Whether or^ot you plan to pursue any further educatioa in the next tw9 years, there 
>v are a number of ways people can study or learn. (SHOW CARD F) In vi-ew of your wo.r^ 
and family comfni ttments , life sty}« arid so 'PSTrth^ whjch, of the ways ) I s ted on 'th is 
card are possible and appropriate" for you? (RECORD ALL THAT RESPONDENT ttENTi ONS) 

I. On-the-job training - sponsored by-^ your employer. . . . \ iQ 

^6 2. On-the-job training - sponsored by your union or cooperative ..-.2Q ? , . 

H 3.. ^ LeaVni-ng that combines work experience together with meetings with , 

an i ns true tor- and^other' student^ ^ v.3 G 

12 k. Conventional classes that meet^ during the day at the neatest* 

college campus . . . Vv. -...^.^C 

)8 5. Conventional classes t-hat meet in the evening at the nearest ^ / 

CO 1 1 ege campus ,,^....50 

\ 6 . 0^1 asses du r i ng t he da y at a^ within 5-3 0 m i 1 es f rom .your homfe .60 

20 7' ttcTSSes dur I ngth^^verriTig at a-lTJcatron within 5-30 miles from 

your ,home. . . . r-^. * . . ♦ r...7.a 

6 8. Classes held only oft vj/'eekend^ at a location that is convenient to you.SQ 
9 9. Courses using tele^isjon or radio, with occasional meetings with 

your instructor .; f 9Q* 

5 PO. Courses by newspaper i )^ D * * 

13 11% Independent study or projects, in consultation with .an instructor 

at a convenient t ime and' place f '.'...I'D ^ 

16 ^ 12. Correspondence study at home ' 2 0 

5, 13. Private lesspns ^ ; i •.3'0 



2 1^/ Other way of lea^-ning ^ ,r,- rn--> nt.rnn^'fl1ow rift.fi- hir\ -rnv-d -Tr-'^rjO 

(Please tel 
Undeci ded. . , 

(Vonc =^6) 



^ . . . .> c > ; . ,ro-j . Qnr . oQ^"1™ rift . fi^ h a d . ^rr o wd r'jrr A. Ion s 

'please tell the intervi-cwer what you nave in mind) 

23 15. Undecided ^ :r!\.T. SO 
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17 
6 

9 
8 
6 

12 



8 

14 
12 



5C 



29 
9 
9 
5 

6 
IC 
? 



10. 

- h 



(S/^OW C^RD g) Listed on 'this card ^re various s'lfervices thatf could provided by 
a comprehensive adult education prooran provid<!{d by a college or bn'ivkrsity If 
you decide to ci^ntinue your eaucation, whhch of these services *do you think vou 
might, use? (RECORD AS MANY AS RESPOKOENT MENTIONS) ' * > ^ 

Take, a course or other program of learning ^. ^ . V " ^ iP 

Receive training»in basic skills — reading, wr Tt i ng i Ibl^ic'ma'th " ^ 

English languageTj X > V - ' 2n 

Use a location p^vided^by the program as a place tys tudy. . \ . ! .\ 3 0 
Discuss educational^ or career plans vWth'a staffp^^ber ' ' '\ hP 

Personal counseling to helo you solve pe^j^^oHTTor fami ly' problems 5 P 

Obtain information about educational opi(ortuni t ies in the region ' ~ 

— where to find courses; how to use libraries, museums, etc.;\ t 
where to ,take bqui va lency'exami nat ions ; and so forth ' ' • " 

Have the program staff evaiudcc learning that you have obtained 
outside of collie throOgh self si.-dy, on the job. through ' 
volunteer work, military experiences ana che like — for possible 

credit toward a degree or certificate , . , , 7 n 

Testing to obtain advanced standing in a program of s tudi es ^' . ^ ; . /.\ 8 □ 
Tes ting '1>f«' strengths and v;eaknesses inr various subjects or ski 1 1 s ! ! . ! ! 9 P 
Have the'' prt^gram staff assess your personal talents and competencies'' 

— for potential ;>ersonal growth, for living a more satisfying 

lif'e, etc ..,.v ;"/; ^. x P 

Establish a. file or registry where you can send evidence of all 
your educational achie>cements and perhaps your job experience?, 
and through which-the program can' issue transcripts, to schools,' 

' employers and others at your request.' ' , \ 1 P 

\2^. Not* interested in usinjganybf these services 2 P 

(SHOW CARD^H) Which of these are likely to be important reasons why you might 
not pnroll .in some^ kind of study in the,oftxt twa years? Please indicate any 
factors that might prevent *you from pursuing further education for yourself " 
(RECORD AS MANY AS RESPONDENT MENTIONS) . . » . 

1. ^ Cost' (tuition, fees< books, transportation, etc.) ."^ijr* iP 

2. lio college near enough that^offers the cpurses I want !.'*!.'2r 

3. Courses that are available don't seem useful or practical to me 3 P 

Courses that are* ava i lab le are not interesting tome; \ .k P ' 

CoiJrses I want are not scheduled-when I can attend. './..[sP 

My respons ibr 1 ities'at home prevent me from attending '.s 'p 

7. My job /respons ibi 1 i ties prevent me from attending '..ZO 

8. Transporta 1 1^ problems/ 8p 

Chi Id^care prob I ems . . . f . . . . '. / 9 p 

I don't krfow-how to get' erirol led. whe^e to get information, etc X P 

I don't think the instructors wi II .understand my l<^arning needs ' ^ • 

and prob 1 ems : ^ , , ; | p 

I don't have any reason or need for further learning...^ f..^2P 



1. 
2. 

3. 

h. 
5. 
6. 



e? 

8. 
9. 
10. 



10 ' 11. 



5. 

6i 



. 9. 
10. 
11.* 

12. 

13. 

1^. 
15/ 
16. 
17. 



I don't think I have enough energy or stamina' to continue ny 

edupatipn. . ..I ^ , ^ ,3 p 

I'm not sure l.,could db,j4^e work.^ • Li ''^ 

I thi-nk ^naybe I 'm too olc to*go back to school . . / \.. . . . 5 p 

I am no longer interested> "Sn any oore formal schooling.......^ 0- 

Other reason' , fofr rofponsps b/^lov after baf^kt:ro)T.d qv*'"ti : « * 7 ^' 
(^Please tell the interviewer) ' ^ ~ P" ~ 
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SAMPLE COMPDSfTION 



The follovting table illustrates- the demogiraphic composition of 
the respondents taking part in this survey. 



Occupation of priroiple wage earrer in X 



Professional 
Manager ia I . 
, ^jClerica l • 

Sales ' , — 
Craf tment ' 
Opera t i ves 
Laborers 
, Farmers 
Unclass i f ied 
service Workers 
Ret i red » 
.Unemployed 
Widow not employed 



10/» 

8 

8 

3 
1i» 

7 
6 

15 
3 
3 

17 

2' 
^ 



Sample Base 


(806) 


' Educatri^ reppondent 


Grade 1-8 


.• ; 16% 


9-1 1 High School • . 


) 1-2 


12 (completed high school) 


38 


1-2 years college 


11 


3 years col lege 


if 


Completed col lege 


9 


Beyond qoI lege 


' .if 


Xfade, vocation, business 




^"s^tjool 


6 


Sample' \ase 


" (805) 



4' 



• AGE of respondent 



18-20 

21-2if . : 
- '25-29' 

30T3it . ^ 
■ 35->9 
, 40-i»i» • , 

it5-if9 

~5d-5if 
*55-6it ' 

65 and over 

^Sample Base 



^7. 

9 
12 
10 

7 

7 

7 

. 7 
15 

22 

(806) 




LABOR GROUP AF.FI LI AT I ON 



if 



Yes, Union 

Yes, farm associatioq ^ 
Yes, business association 
Yes, service club 
No, none of these ^ 



23% 
k 

5 
67 



Sample Base 



, (803) 
INCOME of fa'^vy laft year 



Under /S^iOOd--^ 




$5,OOOt^$97oOO 


21 


$10,006-$]^i,999 


29 


$15,000-$2^,999 


18 


^,000 and over 


, 10 


Refused 


•8 


Samp I e^ Base 


• (795j . 




SEX of respondent 



Male 
Fema I e 

Sample Base 



52. 

(805) 



RESIDENCE 



"Metro' (over o50, 000 pop), 
" C i ty/Town 
Fa rm <^ 



30% 
18 



Samp I e BSse 



. (787) 
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Opeivl Jtded Question^ 
(Sumnary of responses) 



X^uestion 312: 



This question contained the alternotive "other way of learning" which was 
checked by 2 per cent of those responding cases). A special hand tab 
made /of these questionnaires resulted in the following- 



Response 

Se I tearhl ng 

Company financed classes 

One day seminars 

No response given 



Number Of Cases 

3 
2 
1 

8 



Q^^st ion 31^: 



Thi'? question contained the alternative "other reason" which was checked 
by 5 per cent of those responding to this question (26 cases), A special 
hand tabulation was conducted on these questionnaires with the ,fol lowing 
results. 



^ Response 

No reason not to continue 
Currently in school 
No time 

When I needed it, I couldri't get It 

Religious convictions 

Can't go for two years 

Wou]d take only for fun 

Cblnpany has own school 

\\o response given 



Number of Cases 

5 
3 
2 
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SAMPLE COVER LETTER 
INSTITUTIONAL RElSOtJRi 
SENT TO ALL lOWit, irfSTI' 



Dear 

In a recent let^^^ September 11, 1975) to you,* Mtsq Willis Ann V\)lff , Executive 
Director of the lli^ber gducatiojiial F^ cil ij;ies Commission of the ^Strat^oof^^pwa, out- 
lined plans fo?: a statewide study ^ofc^^ffie^oii-Cygical student in fowa. The projec^t, 
f undfed^ by, the U.S. Office of S^ucafTbn,"* will explore fche demand for specific pro- 
grams ^for the iw^x-'traditional student and' the general {knowledge o| such programs 
already offered/ ' , , 

The office of New Degree Programs, an office j o in tJlf sponsored by the College En- 
trance Examination Board and Educational Testing Servi^eT^iiasJjeen engaged to 
carry out research in connectiofn with the study. One of our .assignments is to in- 
ventory the many programs, already functioning in Iowa to ^serve the non- traditional 
student. ,,We would like^^ request your assistance in this aspect of the data collec 
tion by asking if you woujj ^hay *^ 4 merai^r of y6ur faculty or administrative staff ^ 
most familiar with such programs. at your institution complete the encl^psed ques- 
tionnaire! / . > • . 

In order for us to .facilitate tfhe completion of the questionnaire, would you re|:urn 
the enclosed postcard, giving /la the^ name and title of the per So who will be supplying 
the data. We intend to hold four workshops in the^ ^tate during the week of Ndvember 
3-7 t<? assist in interpreting questions pe^.aining to the data being collected. 
.The attaclied she^t indicatesr the dates ^times^and locations of the workshops. You 
might like to know that concurrently wfth this Inve^itory of Institutioifal Resources 
the Office of New Degree Sycudy team will be conducting a. field poll of both prospective 
students and currently enrolled students, to assess the interest in and satisfaction 
with such programs thfpu^out the state 



We appreciate and thank/ you in advance for your cooperation, 
questions about the project, please contact either* of us* 



If we can answer apy 



i 



IBH/REHjbod 




I. Bruce Ha&iilton . - 
Educational Testing Service 
P^rbject Director . ^ 

609*921-9000 , . . ^ ' 

R6]|^. E* Halladay 

Colfege Entrance Examina*tion Board 
Project Coordinator ^ * .* 
312-869-1840 ' ^ 




A nonprofj! ecJucali^l aisoolation servfhg students, schools, and coiieges through pygranrjs ^^esignodioexpancf pducal»chSlopi 



opporlur ay 



. ERIO 



-'-2m-- 



ff\.' v.. 



J. 



- :v 



, SURVEY OF IOWA INsflTU^lbNALItESOORCTS . 



FOR N^N-^tRADITIOHAL EDgCAi'I^^ 



.-^ ^^^^ o ^ ^; 



^Qm:T)\}'LY: Of' WORKSIIO^S FOR tSdSE INg/oLVEQ 
WITH.COMPLETION 05> THE QUEj^IpNNAmV ^ 



tt o o 0 ;\ 



:nie fcjUowlng sessions have been established for personnel involved in the completion 
of the survey questionnaire. Attendance will facilitate understanding of the intend. of - 
questionnaire items and agreement on definitions. If for some «aiofi yw. are riot able ■ 
to at end one of the sessions but have questions, please feel free to contact either Bruce 
Hamilton or Roy, Halladay (see covering letter). * 



MEETING SITES ANIJ DATES 
Private Institutions Tftesday, November 4 10:00-12:00 



Drake University 



Coordinator: Dr. Phillip Langerman 



Area^Qols^^^ ^'^"^''•^^esday, November 4 , 1:00-3:00 
Des Moine^^ea Community College, Ankeny 



Coordinator: Dn Paul Lowery 



^•^'^Re^pnts Universities . Wednesday, November 5 • 10:30 * ; 

, ■ University of Iowa} Iowa City < 
' * Coordinator: -Dr. Robert Ray j 



Business Schools 



thur^ay, Novembers ' 1:00-3:00 ^ • 
American tnstitutd^f Business, Des Mpines ' , 

.Coordinator: Mr. Kei^ Fentbn, President 
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SURVEY. OF IOWA 



IHSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES FOR NON-TRADITIONAL EDUCATCON 



FART I 



SfECIAL PROGRAMS FOR NOS-TRXDITIONAL STUDENTS 

Th« Iowa Higher Education Facilities Conalsalon wishes to know 1£ y^ur Inatltluclon offer, any spccUUy- 
^ d«ltncd programs^ cao^d on nei> or^ icxcon-JCKtional fomo of education free of the time or place limitation* 
of trcdttvonal classroom tnctructton, -(ProRraos: • re(cra to a collection ot offerings arou^cT some common 
' ^^IS^Sth^Joirr"'"" °J definition w^l be'resolved either in workshop, or through cocounica- 

^tlon with ^hose responsible for tho Survey.) They may be unconventional In Jny of the following wayai • 

Typ4 of Student Enrolled - such as working adults, housewlvea, young and older adulta .otlvated to «tudy«« 
Independently or others who cannot easily codc t^thc ca«pus or do not wlah to devote full-tlo6 to clas.- 
roo« work, (Full-tloc Is defined as 12 or wre ieaeater houra.) ^ t c^w ciasa 

? 

LooaUon of Uaming^ Experience - auch aa regional center offerings, field work, hoae atudy, or other 
off-cacpus prograns, " /• p 

> / 

Method of Jnetruction - such a** r.on-lecturc or non*classrooa teachlni and learning nethoda. distinctive 
£ro« those coB=»n in higher education, ^ . 

The content of the prograos »ay cither be dUfcrinc fron or the aa»c aa conventional course, pjr pro.raes: * 
but in either case they >ust be programs offered for noa-typlcal groups of student, ot at an utig^ual loci- 
^on or In a novel w^y, ' , - ^ 

If your Inatltutlon currently offera no auch progr.as, please .klp^^to Question 26'in.lde, 

a " " ' * . 

If your in.tltutlon I. planning auch prograos, there will be an opportunity for-yoU to report such plan, on 
tac last page of this fom, * r r ♦ 

yiOCRAMS TO EXaUDE 

•Tou do not need to ocntlon any of the ftllowlng ty^ea, of prograaui: " * 

Gns'-ttme Frogrwno - cucb aa one-ahot weokcnd/vworkahopa and aon-credit lecture or concert aeries, 

• tudy for fuH-tlM tcudencs, January iii.terse».ion., and re»*^lia-of .coopcn.atory ectuc.tlon. 

^««^Lt^^T Pn,f,„ionat UTHl. ,uch as «nclnuI5r«iato%,.lejal . .mine.rlnj 

■«n»g,»,nt developBcnt protriM, graduata education projr»A,^tc. .... s • 4. 



4^ 
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/ • 



'^•c^ t".,'?- -"one. p; ^'j- pt^i.'",?"-*--.™.:, ^ ■ ' • . 



. '*"'"=^«« "nre. only - 
»"=h«Ior degree only ■ 

-areeonay 



23.91 
5.9Z ' 

28.21 
X.4Z 



credit hoyr. dlffi ^'^^ ««ounc of o l 



3. 



"°««er credit*) 
to three ye„. (90 
5. Uptof. credit.) 

6 OM, ■ , .>=«ster credit*) 

O'"" (Pl...e moi,.,., 



13.2Z 
15.1Z 

30.9t 
5.9Z 

30. 9Z" 



^--^ or .t.dl„ 



♦0.2Z 
27.6Z 

2.3Z 



— et,.> 
• -lea^reUn^,. ' ' 

- •• ^f'"« indict.) . - ■ ' . ' . 23Z 

or Indu^trlii .ite 22.1Z 
Co««unlty c«Ilt«r ^ 
$. ;Ho^ or mr.>, . 



»lwti. (»7) - • V, J • 40.21 • 

2, '' liLlitaty pcf«o"^*^ 

3, ' special ocfiup.tt^n^X jroup 

4, HouJiewivc* *^ • 
' 5. VorW^Jj adult* * • 

,e-opl. confined or iTyoni cc«aucln„d«c.nce 
8. 'Och'er. (Pl."e Identify the Btou,) , \ ^g,, , , 

'6 * ' . \ ' ■ 

1. lets than one yc« ^ 



62. IX . 
2l^X * 

A 



0 ^ 



2. One to two years 
* 3? Three 'to five yean , 

4. S^x ko ten year* . 

5, ' Vore than tcrf yean 



25 .SX 
26. 4i 



5.' Voie than tcrf year. individual atudent. expeC^5?e^P ^ntolL 



8. OX 
13.8X 



l/ ttader ,2^/ . 
25 to 1^»0 

3. Wl^to 500 

4. 501 to aoop 
J. Over 1000 



28. 7X 
, 36.8X 
19. 5X 
2*^X 
12.6X 



' - ' It „t m each progr,« i. expected to take during the 

. PU.. mO.U..H.: Check the direcuon^chat enrollment in each p 

^ ' 1976-77 acadcolc year. • n.51 ^ 



1. Much greater 

J. Somewhat greater 

3. About the lane 

4. SQAller 



11. 5X 
41.4X 
i3.7X 
3.*X 




*• SnalUr ^ ^ . i. conducted by your in. titutloliyon. 



1 . conducted by in.titution .lone ^ 

oC . .ooter-Uve oper.c on vit. o.he. .duccion.l 
Inatltutione. * - t>/ ^ ^ - 

onlboi etc.) , 6; J , ' 
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ADMISSIONS RESTRICTIONS: Pleate check all criterit used at «dKlttlon« rtqulrtMQCt for e«ch protrM 



11. 



12. 



1* MlolHua ate (please specif/) 

(aen only or vocen only) 

3. Ethnic backsround 

4. Low socloecoQonic backtround 

5» Uigh school diploQS or equivalent 

6. Ku5t have cooplcted sooe prerequisites and/or specific 
training before enrolling 

7» Kcets state education code requirenent 

8. Satisfactory scores on standardized exanlnations 
(ACT, CEE3, CLEP, etc.) 



12.6Z 
1.12 
. I.IZ 

o.oz 
54 ^or 

19.5Z 
U.5Z 

9.2Z , 
3*4Z 



9. Certsin rank in hish school class 
10. Other (please specify) ^ 
SEX Of STUDENTS: Whst proportion of the students in each pro^ral^a^ mzltl (85) 
1. Fev -or none • ^ 16«5Z 



About oDc-qusrter 
About one-half 
About tfafree-quar tcrs 
All or >Ifey*fr^r 



, 11. 8Z 

38.8Z 
U.U 

i — ^ a8.8z 

STUDENT ^E; Are most^ the scudcncs in each program fro» any jJarticular a^e group? (77) 



1* InfoRiation unavailable 

2. frlmarily 18 to 22 year olds 

3. Priurily in niddle to late 20^ 
4* Prieafily in 30s and AOs 

5. Approxitately equal raate of all aj^es- 

6* Other (pleast specify) 



>*5Z 
X5.6Z 
22.1Z 
44. 2Z 

/11.7Z 



13. 



ClWRICUm OPTIONS OR REQUIREKDiTS: Please clieck all tht following features that apply to the 

curriculum of each prograa. (87) / - 

1* Students say begin the prograa at any /ine (as 

^pposed to sturt of term only) / 2^«4Z 

2* s\<(dents design their o wn ut^ lque progran * 28.7Z 

3* Host oVs^l o^ the curriculun it structured or ^^^^ 

preacribc^^^^ ^ 51»7X 

4. Leaning contractsNK devised between students 

«nd faculty - ~ ' 5*71^ 

5* Concentration or mijor Is rcqi^i<ed J 33*3X 





V 



13. CUKXICULAX 01>TI0NS OR REQUIREKENTS (Cor^tin^ied) 

^ 6. DUtrlbutlort asong courses (e.g., general education) 
1« required 

7. Paciog of i^rofran ia determined by atudcota 
^ Individually , 

«. Courae work at several different cairpuses la 
poaalble 

9. Studenta nay earn degree or conplete the progran 
entirely oo a part-tloe basis v 

U. LEAWJINC OPTIO^^S^ Please Indlc^fte^how ouch of each of the* following IcamlAg altuatlons Is tjsed lo tha 
progran by placing In the appropriate boxes a^l) Indicating much use , a (2) Indicating sc-3 uc4j or 
leaving a blank Indicating no usa . (87) ^L->^ 

1. Traditional, dasarooQ lectures 

2. Tutorial 



25. 3Z 
42. 5Z 



29.\9Z 



51. 7X 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Prograxmcd instruction ^ 
Covputer-asaisted instruction ' 
tipc cassette instruction 
Talk-back telephone instruction ^ 
Cloae^circuit live talk-back television , 
Closed-circuit TV or 'video-.tapca with ao ulk-back 
9. Ketvork radio or televisioa 
^0. Field work or cooperative work atudy 

11. CorrespOQdeace 

12. Occasional ahort-tem caopus reaidcncy 

13. Other (plcaae apccify) 





„^EAmNC OPTION: Which oi the abovi methods conatitutca the iiajor neana of Icatploj in th« 
progran? ^nTci«-«lMi.*ajiproprlatc bo^ for each prograa.) -(65) ^ " • ' o 

Trai^itiooal claasroon lactures " 

X . ^ - ' 

3. Prograooed loatructioQ ^ '"^ 
4« CoBputer*asaiatcd instructioa 

5* tapa ca^aette inatruction 

1 

4. Talk-back telephone Inatructioa 
7. Cloatd-circult llva talk-back televiaion 



2. Tutorial 



«. Cloaad-circulc TV or vl^ep-tapea with no talk^back 
». network r^dib or talavlalon 



.1? 

r 



7 
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r 



15 



FhlJClPAL LEARNING OfTIO^ (Continued) 
10. 3ri^ vork or cooperaclve work ^Cudy 
11* Cotrespondenc« 



3.1Z 

b.oz 



17. 



12. OccMlontl •horC-tcr» ctopoc reildency 

13. Other (please specify) 
I^DUtED INSTRUCTION:- «(..„• i, ini.^ctlln in e.ch p„,r.n .chcdulcdT ((i.ck .^y .ppl,.) (87) 

... ' ' ■ 

2. Ut|t •ftemoon and' evening -»* ^ ^ 70 9X 

3. Veekeado \ ^' " * ' r . . 

^ > 21.82 , 

4. One weekday ^ ^ C * ' . • • . ^ — 

5. Blockj of fcverll dnjia-^^erii^dically g 

6. Other (please^'^peclfy) 

ATTRITIOH AND 
coMpleCe ic7 (8$ 



"a 



PLETION: XJ.i^oxlxiatc;:y-^: proportion of ^cudenta vho *aearc each pYo^raa 



18. 




„ 1. Infonsation/unavail 

2. All or al 

3. About three-quarters 

4. About one'-haXf 

5. ~ About one^'quarter 

6. Few (less than 252) 

RECOCNITION/WAWp; What type of recognition ia awarded the 

1. Cartificate or other non-degrae award 

2. Regular degree, aiallar to\hat awarded for conventional 
prog rams 



3.V Special degree diatinct froa those for convantionkl 
prograos ^ o 



9.01 



15. 



4. Other (please apecify) , ^ - " 

ACADEMIC ADVISING: Who provide, .c.dcalc .dvlce to .tud»u U e.ch pro,,;^.? ' (8S) 
X* J^culty advisors 



Counseling staff nenbers 
Adainistrativa staff 
Others (plassc specify) 




1 



20. EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING: Hov frequent 1« «c«demlc t&d •dvcatloBal *dvUeiitnt 4nti coimatllnt? (85) 



1. >rlurlly «c enrbU»cnc and registration period* 

2. Occsslonal between registration period* 

. 3, 'Intensive «nd continual throughout* the prograo 
^ 4. Othe^ (please apcclfy) ' 
21. TACULTY: Who coaprlaea the tnajor faculty for each prograa?' (86) 
'ir~t?guTir faculty, who*teach Conventional programs as well 



51. 8Z 

23.5r 
24.7X 



86. OZ 
3.5Z 

10.5Z 



. 22. 



(85) 



23. 



2. Separate faculty of the Institution 

3. Special Inatructors froa the cocraunlty, professions, 
business, Industry, or the arts 

4. Other (please specify) 

FINANCING: What la the prlaary aourcc^of funding for each prdgraa? 

X. Sclf*austalninc through a tudent fcca ^ ^ * ^ 

2. Prlcarlly Institutional subsidy"^ 

3. Frluirlly foundation or other outside grant 

4. Other (please specify) 

5. Co&blnatlon of abqve ^ * 

QPERATING COsfS: Are the costs of conducting each progran rough'ly conparable to thoae fo^ 
conventional prograos of your Institution? (87) ' 



56:5Z 
5.9;i 
9.4Z" 

^•.2Z^ 



1* Infonoatlon unavailable 



24. 



2. Yea, generally ci^cparable 

\ 

3. Ho^ generally le^^ ch»n conventional programs 

4. ' No« ^generally w^r* than conventional programs 

' STUDENT COST?: Are the fees to students for each progran roughly cooparable 10** those for 
conventional prograns foi? your Institution? (8?^ 



9.2Z 
64.4X 
24.1Z 
2.3Z 



1. Information unavailable^ 

2. . Tea, generally coDparable ^ 

3. , No, generally Z«as than conventional prograns 




3.4Z 
70.1Z 
25.31' 
I.IZ 



4. No, generally mort than convpntloKil prd^ra^ 

ACCREDITATION: Wha^t ty^e<a) of accreditation has been awardad to each program? (teava blank If 
unaccredited.) (87) ' ^ * 



North Central Association of Collegea and Secondary Schopla' 

2. Prol«alonal Aecredlttn^^ency 

3. Stata A^adltlng Agency 
^har (plaasaSMclfy) 



73.6Z 
3,.4Z 
23.0Z 



287 
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' OTHER OPFORTUKITIES FOR H ON^TFAOmOiUL UNDERCRADUATF:5; 5 ^ J \ ' * ' ' \ 

ulttil'Z^V^^^^^^^^ Hui Hd^clclon r.cmc.*. Co„.„-.on 

26. INTERMITTE^iT' STUDY: For vour under«riM..*r. * . ' >^ 

o£ .b.e„c. „d ■•dropp.nj IJn" :StCn\^>"\„':o"JS;:d? '^rif" " •« ^"v.. 

21.4X Continuous reglscr.clon or pros«„ l, expected ^ ' ^• 

*S.2X Dropping in «xd out Is f.cUlt.ted but not enCouragejl 
. 31.0Z Helther contlnuou. reglsjr.tlon nor dropping In'ind out 1. eniour.ged or dl.iour.gcd 
i.4Z Dropping In tod out Is encouraged 

f' tJL' ^-^-^P-^ "ndergr.du,t;degri. by p.r^ " ' 

80.5X Ye,, entirely by p.rt-tloo study ^„ 

4.9X Yes. althoush ,hort-tem Intensive ca=pus residence Is required 

. ti;i\"rrp°:r^°^^e"' ' °° ' "^i^P^s,. .pecHy the percentage of p.rt- ' 

^^ O.OX No, full-tlM ,tudy 1. required entirely " 
28. OLDER smmis: Arc peopl. over 25 .ctlvely encouraged to enroll?. (43) ' ' ' 

6S.1X If", into progran. with .yourtger ,undertr.duat6» 

O.OX Yea, but ordl/arUy Into apo<^'z u;dergraduat. progra.s .for partltlnc atudent.^ \ 

18.6X No aitlve ei^iouragcoent or recrultbent ' 

16. 3X CoBblnatloi/ of above 

"'fecl'X'outrjr c\«^'':HrL;^^^^ o'>'« PO-tUl .tudenta 

32,6Z ^No active recrulcaent of oldot aCud^oca . ' . ' 



*6.5Z SpecJ^al literature U prepared 
62. 8Z 
A6.5Z 



Special newapaper of broadcast, advet^tlscncDta " * . ' 

laduat^rlal, profeaalonal. Military, atate e^loy«at o£ac«: ^d^ther occupational , 

2;-9Z E^loy»ent eounaelora. welfare offlcea. cljurchea. and^other non-icupatlonal contact* ' ^ 
30.2Z Speclal.facliitatlng aervlcea for adult.\aav fees, counaellng. et\) 
Other (plcaaa apeclf/) _^ . \ 

Zle"a"^!d^^;!^ Td^'' r^^^ co;uaIe4 dlff.r^t faculty\at.ff .e..era th« 

0,0Z Yaa, aeparate couaaalitft Vnd advlaeaent atrvl^t ^ \ 
22. OZ Varlaa (pleaae Indlcata dlfferencta)' ' 
78.0Z Ho. 



o, atM ataff and aervlcea ^^^^j^t^JdattU , 
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0 



31. 



s 



nHANCIAL AID FOR PART-TIME STUDENTS: What fii*aciil aids are available to your part-tlM atudeata? 
(Chack all Uiat apply.) (43) . - * 

* • /\ ' 

4^.22 Crantat(achoIar9hipa, fellowships * aad' other non-repayable ^avarda) ^ ^ 

- 32.6Z KDEAaoaaa .^I . — ^ ^ ^ 



51. 2X Jederally^ii»urecMl>?inC 



32. 



33. 



20*92 Other loans ^ _ 

37.22 Vork-atudy*Joba . ' , - ^ ^ , ' - 

Othey- ' ' * 

27.92 No financial aids arc available to part-tlce atudentj 

lylTION AND FEES: Are tuition and feea for part-tloc atudents charged on a per-credit basis, or a 
flat-fee basis? (43) • • « . 

79.12-' *er*-crcdit or' unit baai^l . , 

*tl.62 Varies (pleaae spe'cify how) 

i / 

4.72^ ' Reduced- rate flat fee ' 

4.72 Sa»c' flat fee as full-tioe atudenta ^ ' > * 

pilO CARE; -Does y*ur institution provide child eare for atudenta* children during clnssca and study 
^oura? (42)- ^ i . | , ' . ' 

0.02 Tes, without e*tr« choree , ^ • 

^i.92 Tea, with extra fee, ' • , 

33.32 Ho, but aiaAts in locating child-care faciUtlea * 

I 

54.82 Ko provlsiona exiat for child care or for asaiatanee in lock tint auch cara 

H0UR5 OF SERVICEr What aervlces are available to, evening and veekand atudenta before or afur their 
daaaea? (Check tj&t apply.) (43) ' % 



Counaelln^ aarvlcea 
Buslneaa offica • 
Fioandat aii^ ' office . 
Job Dlacea^t^V fcfvlgg ^ 
look* tore 
Xlbrary ^ 

Coaputar tersinala or centers ' 
laboratories ' ' ' ' 

Study, areas 
Student lounges 
Cafatarlas - , " 
Xnsti.tutlon's mueunSg / 
Haalth iacvicaa 
Fhyaleal aducation faelllelTea 
Fraa parking 




9*21 Ye»,' divrlnctively ideacified » " ' . ^ 

' ^™ dl»tlDctlon, but obV^om ooXy to lD^tlt^tioD«l t^e c 



90.11 No 



Ko part-titae degree prograa 



Ye»» cred^ita are applicable to full-tltie degree 



90. 7Z 

0,01 Liaitcd (please Indicate Units) ' 

0.0 No credit applicable to full-tinc-degrec 



FAKT 111 

^ -FOLICIES RECARDINC THE AWARD AND ACCEPTA?tCE QF CREDIT -TOR ALL tnfPERfeRADUATES * 

69.8 Advanced Placeadnt Prograa examinations \ 
9.3 tEEB Achicvenent Testa or ACT tests 



M.4 CLEP (Cpllegej-Uvel ExaoUnation Propria of CEEB) 



Cooperative Te^t Services (CTS) or Coopcrative.Foreiga Junguage Tiat. 
aSji Testing programs in the profes«i<ftis (Hur.ing, office Jnagetacnr, etc.) 

a'b'o'^e" •""''^ universities for passing .tandar^dlzed te^ts ^ch a: 

Other standardized external exaninations (please specify) 
WSTITUriONAL ASSESSMEiJTS: . - 

55.^- Ins*titutional proficiency or equivalency exaalnations 

p. • • 

14.0 Ead-of-course tests without, course enroUcwmt , 
51.^ Special departaental tests , , 

11*^ Oxai exanlnattons or intervievs 

,Other Instituttonal as^H^aaeat (please apeclfy) 
W»-COUKSE WORK (Possibly credited .through ipdepJdcnt study)/ 
. 23,3 Volunteer work in cocawnity agency ' , 

7.0 Classes at local frea university or local axparlMfluI coiXcga 
9.3 Student body officer or' active participant In InstitutloaAl goyemania, 
U.6 Participant l«^^l/ical comunity. theater. orchMtrA. or «lv4c aftivity 



sn cducaciontl ii 



MON-COURSE VORK <rosslbly credited, throu^ independent study) : (Continued) 
2.3 Sensitivity trsining or encounter (roup experience ^ ^/ 

X1.9 A coopleted vork (book, piece of sculpture, patent, etc.) 

60.5 Military courses recocaende^ for credit by t^e Cocalssion on Accreditation of^ervice 
Experience <CAS£) " . . * ♦ 

25.6 Fdmal couj^s of instruction conducted by business,, industry, or ^oventaient tgencies 
41.9 Course ^ork cocapleted at an unaccredited collcsc 
51*2 Cooperative work experience 

20.9 Study abroad sponsored by groups other than 'educational institutions 

t 4.7 Dosuperviacd foreifi^ travel , ^ ' 

^ Other {please specify) u 

33. LIMITS t)N CREDIT BY EXAHIKATION: Hov such credit is allowed tov«rd a decree throuch cxaalnation 
^ only? (33)* ' . f : 

9.1 Ko credit awarded for exaoinations alone 

3>0 Lest than one quarts oroita scsjester *s' full-ticae credit " ^ . > 

I2»l 'Kot core than one duarter or one aceeater'^ full-tise credit ^ 

51.5 Not noro than one ^ar*» full*tiae credit , ' 

18,2 Koi^e than one* year's full tine credit Is possible, but some course a^tcndaace required 

6.1 Ko lisit: possible to earn undere:raduate decree entirely by oumination ' - * 

Other (please apecliy) ' * - . ^* * 

3>. EHCOURACEHEKt OF CREi)IT BY £XAMIKATIO:r: Fleasa check any ways your Institution encouratet atudents 
to cam credit by exaainatlon.^ (43) 

53.5 Ko real cncourageftent to earn ^credit by ^xaalnation 

41.9 Vide publicity that the institution awards «^redit by examination 
. " • • ^ \ 'r . 

40. FEES FOR^XAKIUATIOKS : If students can earn crcdit\by taking end-of-course exaaa idthout bavins 
enrolled in the courses or by taking special 4iep^artBcntal testk, what fees are charged for thcae 
examlnationa? (36) V * 

* \ • 

25^0 No credits permitted to be earned' this way ' 

f ' ' " - ♦ 

8.3 Ko feea - , 

55*6 Examination fee to -cover the coat of providing the test > ' 

8.3 '^Kecording'^ fee to^recorH credita on transcript «. 
2«$ ftf gtjuvifaUnt to the fee for the credits granted 

0.0 .jFee grgaUr than- the fee for the credita granted >^ - 4 ^- 

Other (please specify) 
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25-y«Wd .tud^tvith tv. rttf' ^ ^erlenc." la the P..c. Co:;f. or Vl.t. 
^ -.-l«70-Aa-ptd«. B» vith te^ year. • lnve.t«nt cout,^eUn^' experience ^ ~' 

>y 1«.0 A »l«le-.xed wife vlth five year.' volunteer .ocia-worker experience * 

J ' \ ne::.tp« SmLlri^::^ ^•"""^ ""^^e .iter HU fre.hc„ ye.r ^ ^r^a In . / 

* ^^^^^^^ -:«.der...; 

4»8 No residency reqtxired - * 

0 «0.5 th«. one ««Ienlc ,e»r'. vork^ li,s than 30 .eacster-hour,' credit ' o . 

. «5.2 One ecadiSte-jear '« vork or 30 senesteV hours' credit 

. 9.5 Kore than one «ude=Itf year's vork or «rc ^h„(^tr^i„ hour,'^^t 



If 

4 



43 



S^?i"°HTi;^^^^^^ l^r'- r - * "-^^^ ^-^^ - reduced len,^ 

^1.9 Kot posslfale ^ * - * \ * I 

73.8 TcaMound attendance vlthlbo reduction In credits* , - 

76.2 Heaver student course load with no reductlon.la credits \ ' 
78*6 Credit by. eicanlnatloa vltb no reduction In credies ' 

Other (please apeclfy) ^ ' ^ - • 




credlta 



?AIX IV 



yROgLEHS ANT) ?LA!a 1?? yo:^■TRADITIO^;J^L STiw 



rc«"1tA^lJoTir:.t^er^^^^^ ^"Wtle. or ot.tacle. 

.tudenu. or In tHe ^^.^0^^'^:, ^l^T^'l^^^^^^^^ ~- 



for 

traditional 



19.0 no evident desui^ or need for su^ dcvelopi^ts 

38.1 Kecritltecnt of atudenta ' 

25.8 lecrultncnt of appropriate faculty ^ 

^•8 Inadequate preparation^of atudenta 

21.4 Lack of Intereat within the Institution 

35.7' FAculty realatance ** . 

52 A Inatitutlon'a concern about ita- itcadettic atandarda 



<42) 



14.3 Suspicion of pasalnic fsd 



•J suspicion ot p 

o^interest aaoog fnatltutlon constituency 



52:*^^-i:ick oi&rfinda 



C 
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44. ^ FXOILEHS (CoDClDued) 

23*8 Probleas of budgets based on TSZ wXtt 



45. 



46. 



54.8' Difficulty in sssestins non-cl«ssrooa learning . ^ 

42*9 Lack of approved exaAinatioos, or other astestoefilT^chniques ' '. 

7,1 Accreditation > . - 

4*8 Licensing andvcertification * , 

7«1 Esplo/ers^ concerns about graduates' qu^ifications * 
21«4 Acceptance of graduates' into advanced education or graduate schools ^ 
Other {(please specify) 

STODIES: If any studies are available froo your Institution about the areas touched upon in this 
ques^^nnaire, or if any narket surveys haVc been completed to decer&lne needs and interests in 
these areas ^ please indicate hov or frotn v'rtoo they can be obtained* 

-PLAKS: If significant chanses are planned at your institution for the coning 1976-77 year or 
beyofi^ in the areas of this questionnaire, please describe thea briefly for the inforctation of 
the CoEuiission: 
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LJKITS <?K CIEDIT BT EXAHIHATIOH . 



1* Ko credit for exaa slone 

2. Lms thtn oDe jr.. or 1 sea's cr^d. 

3. Mot Aore than one %t. In X «ea. 

4. Not more thin Vtxill yzm. cred, 

5. More thsn**! full yrl but soae «ttend,re|< 
6* Ho. limit: eta earn dtsrec by exu 



43 

TOTAL 
3 
1 
4 
17 
6 



I 

3.10 

.6.1 / 

• * 



18 
2 YR 
3 

«• * 
2 

, 7 
3 

1 • 



24 

1 • 

2 

9 

3 

X 



26 

Pitt 

I 
3 
8 
4 



14 

PUB 



1 
8 

2' 
2 



2 




/ 




/ 



POLICIES lECAKDIHC THE AWARDING ^N0 ACCETTANCX OF CIZDIT 



.CKgDITABLE ASs£sSME?frS AND EXp/rIEKCE 
j^TANDAROIZED EXT EXA^S 

A. Advineed PUceaent Prog Exacs 
b. -CEEB Ach0ejts on ACT testft 



43 

TOTAL. Z 



II 



c. CLEP ^ 

d« Coop Tent Services (CIS) 

«• Teitint Pross In the Prof'a 

? \^Credlta Avarded .by ot|ier collesei 

U'\ ■ ^ ^ ' ' 

mSTITUIIOHAL ASSESSHEIf^ 
f* iMt. Pxol^lclcncy Exaaf 
h. End of course^ teit - no enrollfl&9^ 



1. Special Dept. txjos 

J. Oral ^MiSa or Interviews 



irOH< 
1, 

r* 

\ 



-COURSE WORK 

» Volunteer voyrk la Comnlty ^ 

Uaases at local fret university or 
• exp. college 

' *■ j 

Student body officer 

Coronity theatre^ church, etc. 

Sensitivity training or enco^unter ^rcTup 

Coapltted voric (book, \«culptur^AtCji)_, 

Kllitacy courses rec* by CA^E 

7onMl courses in business, industry or 
tOTsnuient 



Cours* vork st unsccredited collegi 
Cooperative vork sicpsrience 
Study abroad other than sduc. orf 
Oasu|>«rvised forsignv^ravtl ' 




10 
3 

5 

5 

26 . 




18 

22 
9 



23.2 
7,0 

ll.C 
^ 2.3 
U.9 
iO.S 

51.2 
20 



o . ■ .1 



4 TR 



21 

5 
"4 
21 



H 


55.8 


10 


14 


6 


U.O 




2 


22 


51.2. 


6 


* 15 


5^ 


11.6 


1 


4y 





13 
13 
6 




K n r C A'^^ 1 O N A N O ^ K H %' I C K 
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u^r 



» ifiLr citn/ii vtiic, ^ /ENROIi^D STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRES 
^^^;^^_^SEN 65 IOWA INSKTUTIONS 

1 



oriJ T>/^.^"^^"'°7 of Institutiojal Resou^rces/one aspect 

£riof^/ tpprecxatie ypur help, f/Jiope tHatL^hl iWentary 
rh^s not pro>ken uftduly burdensoce for * 1 r > 



We^will need 
in the "lette 
information^ 
who are 
^nveqtoryi 
characte: 
with similar 
not enrolled 
substantial 



from 



isti( 



p in another ^ase' of thi^ study 
October 20, a se^nd Objective is to g 
a sample of adults an| other non-typica: 
tly enrolled tin the prog|a=s identified in 
other pai^ii-tiae prograt:s|at your college 
s, attitudes; and learniftg objectives wiil ue 
acts dravm from a<^a=:pi^ of potential students 
This letter is tol^'U^ your help in rea ' 
rtion of the enrol J^ed part-time adults. 

"7 ' 



ipention^fed 
:udents 



comp 



whc 



Enclosed a,re a number pf copies of the E.\"ROLLED STUDENT fioim.of ^the 
^survey. We wpuld like to poll ap^roxiiately o% ot the'aJultVtudents 
► ^Jow^ etirolled part-time in' crWit orynon-credit prolraisfoi study 
off^d by^your.institution. Ue d^'ine adult as at least^ Igl La'rs old- 
part-;tvine--^6-4ess^an^l2 semester 'af^ (We are not inter^k^d iff ' 
snort term or, one shot ^ograms.) \ 

tt is not always clear what type of student!? 'or programs you/shou] 
include in lihis sample. In general, vc ir^ interested in working/ 
adults, housewives, young or oldisr adu^^s who, are studying indetifend- 
ently,^ or others ^who cannot easily cozfe to campus or do not wi^ to' 
devote full-time' to classroom work.. Students in regional centets ' 
engaged in field wotk, home study, or pther off campus ("external") 
programs are- all of interest to us. .Eo-|ever. we 4re not ipter4s^ed 
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f 



, Jla,c . Q .nv e n t i gn aL^^^izogr am^ for regular students, ^ven t:ho,ugtu-tjie^,^jnay.. 



be^ 



fpm^ihat unusual, e,g, interdisciplinary, independent study ^or 
^t^me sturdfiirfts, work-study programs, e1:c. Neither are we i . 
Interested in professional programs at the graduate level, li/ypu 
have "a quest ion .as to whom you should include in your sanj/le, please 
call us at the nUnbers listed below for clarification. 



A. 



•We do not^t this time know how zzany such ifon-typical students from 
the stitze of Iowa are currenj:ly ^in ^ur programs. But we'woiild like 
appij^imately 5% of those you have to pbmplete the enclosed 
questionnaires. Please compute your needs for questionnaires on 
the tasis of individual students, not FTE, and select bhe Respondents ^ 
on d Wandom basis. If you enroll 2000^ such ^tudents, pleaisc have 100 < 
forms . completed; if you ^nroll 20 or fewer, please* have one questionnaire 
completed. Envelopes are provided for yo>i to return the .completed 



instruments td^thc Educational Test 
08540.^ . 



We may not have ^provided you tfi 
Please call or vnrit^ the ET.S of 
we provided more; questionnaires 



, Our schedule is ?uch t)tat we hope 
" questionnaires a^ soon after Dec 




Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 



instr-tlncnts^ for. a S% sample, 

or ^^dditional forms. If 
need, please discard the extras. 



n analysis of these 
as possible."' - If you can see 



that these are completed, gatherejd by tour officQ^ and returned to us by 
that date or soon thee eaft|gr, you'vill have helped considerably . We 



are very grateful for youft assistance and cooperation. 



!• Bruce 'Hamilton 
Project .Director - 
Educational Testing Service 
609-921-9000 

Roy E. Halladay 
Project Coordinator ^\ 
College Entrance Examination 
312-869-1840 



IBH/REHibk 
Enclpr^res 






rOWA^POST^SECONDAKY ALTERNATIVES^ 

QUESTIONNAIRE ' ' * • \ 

(ENROLLED STUD^JT FORM) 



The Ibwa Higher Education Facilities CoIJmt<!Q^nn <o < ► " j 
in discovering whether or not a neeS SSts ?JrthL 

TuTli'^- °l ''TV fo"':Xlf LX^ri "hfsta^t 

To Und th<^ out. the Commissiori asked the Of ftce of^Pu n»2rof 

Prqgran. Of the College Entr^ce Exa.ina,a^rBoard fn^^acf ional 



Hew Degree 

v-o^ oxaraina,tion Board an( 

, design a study titat would provide i 

to the question.' , 

This quescibnnaice is one part of that study. It is writtPn 
for /tudents of any age over 17 years old but. enJ^ u ^ti^e 
Xfn^^Tp^^^^=^^^£^^SI£m. Jts p^pbii-ifTo-diiZ^r-II^tr^ 
nJr^K ^""^l^'' paVt-tirae learning Tr£lll or 

naL ; S;ir?he ^t'd""^"^ 'T'^''' ^'•"5'- OtLTSLtio^- 

\ , .V ^ ""'•y ^^^^^ "^'^e ^" inventory of the proEraras 
llielTll r-"' instruction for adults, or Lk the pSbUcta 
large,if they plan-to participate In an adult program in the future. / 

hp f^tri^ very, important to the Conmissipn that this questionnaire J 
^hi s SdlrJ IT""-''''' ^"'^ -curat,ely. ^You^ assistant In ^1-%^ ^ 
i J'.J ^, t earnestly rp^ ..pc^p^ .The /results of the study will " 
-^ade available to the public in Iowa in the Spring of 1976. , 

Icnow l^j ilS5\t''::t'''' questionnaire is. anon^ymous. No' one will 

/ ' ' ' ' - ; " 



Copies distributed to 65^Iowa institutions; 650 usable responses returned. 
Copyright.© 1975 by Educational Testing Service 

All Eights reserved, . * , 



/ 



I, 




Response rate from types of in§tatntiions ; 



, Regent's Ctnivernitiesf - ' ^39>5 
Area Comrumity €olleges^ -t-^ , 51 .7* 
Private Col^e^ses ^'Unlv*. t^^S^W^J^'^z 




^e^in given this qqestionnaire, it is becaus.e^ybu afe enrorifed 
-i?^":?£^f?st one course of study^or learnings activity^ Your views on . . 
gi^ihe^^education are cori6idered^\^ery important. r ' >/ / ' <> ^ l'^''* 

'7;^ - ' > - * 

1% , <ybe^ first fhing we. want to know is why you are engaged in further, ' ^. 
'^^^ [From the list bielow, check all the reasons that yo'U 

r^uld consider important^ in your d^^cision to pursue further e'cKication, 

(ifhe^bk^^aJLl that apply) . / ^ 

A*3 6«lM eetj new peoplV, get ^way from daily routines, gee involved, in ^ 
' something iiew . , . ' " 

^ j . , . ' . . . « '^^^^ . " " ^ 

B>/t 6.ll 'o wjork toward"^ degree (tt) ieHyme college work that vJras interrupt e 
• ' for jexample) ^ * \y 

-.^•7?!jLiTo le better informed: gain new li^oVXidge, .cultural enrichment, ^ct. 

D*60.QFor personal satisfaction, personal ^happiness 

, f ' . 

E,2 3.fiT o deal more effectively with personal or famfly problems 

F J 9,5T o learn more about how to solve community problems, or to bring 
' " . about change in the community * * 

G.U h^?T o jinfprove your income ^ * . * ' * 

--H.44>fiXo Ipr^'pare for a job (or a' new job) 

/ • • ^ ' • V . 

IJ» ^>^OF or a job req«fem6nt, to preform the job better, to- get a promotion 
J. 2jil9^\^9^ reason (please specify)^ , ^ ^ ^ ■ 

^ ' — : — T : 

What is/ the subject^^^^klll you are presently learniM? If you are 
learnir^ only^one subject_^3B^t-dait?* If you are taking a, series of"" 



Write 



course^Twhac is the subject matter alreflk^iiwhich yofl are concentrating? 



In order AJTreotiency ; rducation - 92; Social Sciences - 54? 

business skillst - 4^5; x-'aha^jemeiSt - 42; #asis Ijfiucation - 36; , 

;fursing - ^; Other choice ^33; *A^;rictuLtiire —29; • Corip\tin£; 
: . • • * o i - ' j 

Scj^ences 23;* Lav; ^ 25 (tie); Hpne *id •\ppliince iCep^^r - 2^; 



ppliinc 

9 ^ . . / 0 ' 

.Libr4r5''^ocieoce - 18; Personad Psychology - ^6; Physical ^ci- 

? ' : " * ' • \ ' - , . . ' 

encesf- 13p lanfiuages - 12; technical <%loill^ 11 .0' 
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.0 ■ 



'It 



How ni»cK will learnfiic this sub^^ect or skill ccfllt yi>uf 1^^ the 
total amount you expect -you" will pay from your fyriis to ^learri t*his 
sutij.ept or subject. mattef area. - ' 1' -* * - \ 



-,13^ ) Are you a t?uit ion scholarship r^^ient for t)ie cost of the 



Yes f ull 2«9 p alt— 
i NO ^9.9 \ ^ 

(3.b) ^. Does your employer, ynlon or othe^ group^eimburse you for 
^our tuition* fees? (check one) 

Yes: 2&.6 



No: 



71.4 



V 

About how many houfs per week altogether are you^ devoting to ^our 
studies at this time? (Include in yoih?%^timate time spent in classes, 
homework-^ travel to and from vour place at^^stydyj etc.) 



About ^' " 



,hours oer week. 



(4. a) ^ About how many more hours' p(Sr week tnigi^ you^e willing and 
abld to (fe vote to studyinRjttdditiooal su|>9ects or skills, 
^ovi decide to do so'? 

more hours oer jweek. 




Is it your intention to earn credit toward a degree or certificate 

for the fftudy you are now engaged "^in? What" kind of degree or certificate? 

(check only one.) t ♦ . s * 

A-1Ajfc5^one, not interested In anv form of academic credit ^ 

qA statement oT^atisf^ctory completion of the course or 
.^program, e.g., for possible use in job advancement 
" >- - ^ - * . '/ 

C. j^^pA teaching credential (teaching, counseling, special educa- 
tion, etc.) ^ 

Dk/jjjjCertif icdtfe or licensi needed for other specific occupation 
^/(beautici^n,. electrician, realsv estate salesperson, etc^) 

f * ' ^ * 

E. 6.1A A, Associate of Arts cfegree*, coknunity college degree 



innnur 



F* 2Q.5B A, Bachelor of Arts' degree, or otKer four-year college degree 



G. IQ^M A, Master of At'ts., degree, or other Master^s decree* " * 

tf* 1, G raduate or professional, degree (Ph.D., law degree; etc*) 
I. O.QO ther degree or certificate (specif y) 5i*T ^^t^H ffnt#> ^ 5; 

W * 1; r>d. IV. '^^y,n[.i\:*u - t; it Z. N. - 8; other responses - 12, 



6. 



This, question has to dft with (a) - the wa^you^e preBgnffv learnlnR 
the 'Subject or skill you meittloned In question l^ / and (b)- tffe number 
. °f ways you feel you^uld learn it. in view of your work and family 
cpm^iittmentSi 1 if e\ style" and sb.eforth. Ple-asfrlcfieck as, many spaces' 
appropriatr ^ — ' — — " - • - 'i- 



j;a) 



< Am mow Xearrt- 


/Could lea 












■ ro.g 



















you.now learti and how you'\feel you could. 
(B) 




^ ' On-ttm-job training sponsored hv my 

' , emplo^^er.^ / %^ " . J ^ 
-5. On-the-job training sponsored 'bv my ' ^ 

. uniBn or cooperative • 1 
LearnljiR that comK;tnes wo;Fk experience 
^ toj?ether with meeCings" with kn instructor 
and othet students, ^ * \ 
Conventi6nal classes Vhat me^t during the 
• « d^y at fhe college nearest in^, hone. . 
(ionventibnal classes that^meet' ii Khe. 
. " (gyfening at the cblfege nearest my home. 
Classes ej^ring the\day at a location 

5 to *3(V miles from rty home. 
Classe^ during the evejti'ni? al a location ; 

5 to miles frpjn my hdme'. * " ' 

Cl^sf;^e>held only on satin?day"^t a locatil^ • 

that^ls "convjenient ^o/me. 
'fcourS€;^"usln^ teleyisloft or radio*, wltlj 
/ occasional meeting/ with my instructor, 
^ ^ Cou^^ by newspaoery 

Jndflsndent study or, projects*, in 
consultation with ah instructor at 
a convenient /i^ie'and piace. ^ 

Correspondence /tudy at home. ^ 
• Private lessons\ ^ . - ' ^ 

Ot;her way of iearninl ^ ^v^.^Tiq^nn , y 

courses - 2% (please specify) 

classes further l^han 30 miles - 5; viat 



r^u'tper 



by Epecial arrangbnent 



\y other way 'ryf6< 



Now look back at que^stion 6 and circle the letter opposite the one w^V 
you would mosfe prefek learning. ^.given*^our family and job respon$i}5i1^tie^^ 
'y.fe style and so forl^h. / f / - • * \ \ ' ^ • ^ 

"*^' ^.Jn order of response^: ^ 

.ElHPg^;tig cfassfi^at hearef;t college il04 

"livening classes 5 - ^O.rtiles ^ropi ho^.^j 100 . 

V/ork - study -^gran '"^ • - 70' 

' p?>J^. clasFcs at nearo'{?t nolleg^' , - 65 ' 

iirp.' sponsored on-the-*iob trainins • ^ 34 

Independent ctudy^ :.dth consultation - ' 34(tie) 

Corrj^ppondftnce study at hone 27 
^Day claLsses 5 - JO, miles frpri hone - 20 _ 

Re^'iining rcsp .»n8es - 36 



T 



In question number six you indicated the 'wajL you were^ learning l the ^tlbject 
o5 skill you mentioned in question 2. No^^ell us (a) the place you are ^ 
l eaming it , (b) the place you would mos t/prefer learning it, if it 
were possible to make a fre,e choice. Assume, that all .the locations . 
listed below are fully creciitable toward a college degree, or for fatls- , 
fylng whatever reason you have for pursuing futher^ learning. Check the , 
one institution or location, in column (A) you are. now using, and the ^ne 
in columnJ*(B) you* would most prefer using. 

(A) . . * (B) ' • . ' . 

NcJW- learn- , Would pf ef er * . . ^ * . |. 
i^g here learning here ' ^ ^ ' , * ^ 



(check one) ' ^ (check one) 



A.* > 1^-/. . 



^ home, through correspondence courses, ♦ 
' ' ^ radio^and t.elevi^ion courses, or a< 
X combination of these. • ^ » . 

7.7 \ Where I work ' . ' ; 

With a private tutor 

At a new type of college /"college without 
^ walls" or -"external ddgre^ program") where 
I do' mainly independent study under the 
direction of ^n ' ins t; rue tar I occasionalJ.y 
'.lee, 

At a library,. Auseum, church, or * ^ 

other cdpnunity lofcation 
At an adult learning center \hat: is 5 to 30 
tniles f tom my home 

^ - ' * , - * » 

At a local high school ,r - 

"At a pirivate vocational, . trade, or business,, 
school 

At'^e are^ community* college 

At^a private college or university 

At a. campu^ of one of ^ the three ^ijublic ' 
.(stdte) universities In loysr * 

;.At a university^ college, or schQol in a 
neighbpring or other state • . 

Other place (please specif vlT ^_-tr.e .X. correp 
Local elepentarj school^- 1; xtofi<iion - 

) Are you interested in using any of the following kiAis of services (othbr 

iSn cLsses) that ndght be offered by a comprehensive college or university. 
■ adult education program? Check all that you might wish to use. ^ 

A. ^1 .2 U se the location as a place of study . • 

' B.;32£piscuss educational "'andl^r career plans with ar staff member. 

C. 1 -^.2 S tudy skills counselor - .-■ \ ' ' . ■ 

■D. *^ Personal, counseling • ■ ' ' ■ 

E. 3£j_0btairi infotmation about *d"cWion4l opportunitie^ in Uu- ^^'Bj^J ~ 
'"^^tthere to find courses; (>3« to aae libraries, ""s^"™'//^; ' ""'•'^^ 
' to take e'quivalency exams (CLEP tlest^, etc.); and so forth 

(list continued), , , ^ 
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G.' 


in.n ■ 


— LOh^ 


•H. 


3.3 


1.9 ' 


^ I. 

\ 

. J. 


. 16.5 • 


11,1 


, K. 




Vli.U'^.. 


L. 


.k . 


2.1 . 




'— « - 

t 




M. ' 







r 




"f- 3H^Have the>rogram staff evaluate learning chat-you have^obt>ined 

, ■ , outside of college - through self study, on the job", through 

■ 1 A r.lT.T- "^^l^* ^liW'^y experiences and A»JLlke - for Msslble • - 

< ji • *«^ed4t toward a degree or certificate ■ ' - ^"".^^ ■ 

G. 22iO_Testing to. obtain •advanced\stariding in a program of Itudi^' , 

,H. 3Ii?_Testing of .Strenghts and^ weaknesses in various subjjts or skills 

I. ^L^Have the program staff assess your ^personal^talent;s aid competencies 

'etc personal- growth, for living a more saWsfying life-, ' 

■ . • , . / , ^ ' . , \ . • _ 

' S.'^SiJ"^ " "^^^'""^ ""^"^ =«"<^ evidence of all your 

wM^h .h^n f ^'^^^""^"^ and- perhaps your job *xperiences,:.and through . - 
which th^ pragr^nbcan issue^ transcripts 'to schools, employee's, and' 
others at your request, . \ . ' ' - 

_._■-» _ ' _ -'^ ' 

K. 1£:9j;ould^ not be interested in using any of these' services, ^ ^ 

i 10^ 'Which -of the following list of possible reasons posed, serious problems fir 
you prior to your enrollmeftt in the ^rpg^am ycu are now Ix,? I? you Jound 
any of them a problem, please„ check it.' (Check^as many as ^my) \ 

, -^-.^^^Cost (fees, 'books, transportation, and so\forth) - ^/ ^ - 

B; 23^J|o <5llege .clos> by offering the courses I wanted 

C..12^Courses/avaiiable generaUy didn't seem -us^^^ ' ' . 

^- ^l£l-Courses avaHablc w^ere not interesting to me ' • 

£• .6^Courses I wanted were not scheduled when I could attend ' / ' 

« J - • " . ft * 

^!j±_Home responsitf;illties ^ 

* t ... ' ' . * / 

^" ^^^ . J ob responsibilities 

# ■ ^ 

^^i^^Transporta'fcion problems 
I ^ ^ 

I • ^liJL-Child care problems • 

- o . ' ' 

■ J. ^Didn't Hnowhow tc get enrolled, how to get information, and ^ 

^o rortn . ^ . ^* ' ' , 

' ^p"blemJ^^"'^ teacher? wdii^d understand my learning needs and 

L- 'tlUl didn't f^l I had a reason or incentive -for further education: 

further learning^ would hot: ,help,.iie all that much ,<=acion, .. 

^* , ' Not enougfj. energy or stamina ''''^ ' ' , / ' ' • . 

N. J±JV feeling that I pfrobably could-not do th-fe work' ' * 
^* -l—A Reeling that *I am too did to go back "to school . ' • 

P- ^:£_Other reasbns : Volunteer' responsibilities ^ t: Dist;.»rP f... .U.A ^ c. J 

„ ^ / „ . (please specify) "I ^ — ~- ^' 

, Hurband dir ^^yproved - J?; racepsive tuitJ.on ratn for part-ti-ie stxidentc'-^* 

— ^ / . ^, \ ' , 

. ^ Pef>r proiTsnre that soneone my age ^houian't be in •school - 21*^, 

^ . ^ • * i isc. - 2C* 

■ I. V 

, . ' . . - 294 ■ 



11. 



12. 



13. 



What is the occupation of thewprificipal wage earner In your famkiy?' 
(See "additional connentsi' next page^) 



What»is your^ occupat^o^k? 

(See '^additional cornents", ne^d/pa^e) 



8-20Y 
1-24 ) 




14. 



15. 



• What is your age? 

A. i s-- 

B. ^21 

C. ^25-29^ 

D. J_30-34r'*^ 
E- >■ 3 5-39 ) 

-What is your sex? ^ ^* • 

■ 4. 32-iAMale ^ . ^> , " 

F emale «^ - ^ ' 

What is your race? _ • ^ » 

A. . ^ tfhitey Caucasian * c?,-^ D. _Mexican, Eatin 

. American, Chicano 

B. _Black,.Kegro^ ' - 



C. ^Oriental, Asian 



E. Native American' 
(^erican Indian) 

F. Other 



( 

All others: 2.5 



16. 



What ^as the last grade you completed in school? 




_8th grade or lower 
'9tfh^- 11th " 



1.7 S^' 3 .years college 



^ ^ ' F. 



CoU( 



jC oigplQted A year college 22.6 



29.1 



C. __12th^ (completed liigh school) ^{Ci- . Beyond college>4ncluding 7.6 
^ ' ^ y . ^dvard^ d«|ree ' 



xjb2-^fiars college 



JTrade, vocational, business/^ 
school 8«C^ 



f 

\ 



^Where do you live? ' * ♦ ' ^ . 

A% 5^^ity (popu^lation over 5,000) • 
B.j22^o'wn (500 to 5,000 population) ' • • ^ 
C;i9.5Fard . * j ' " ' ♦ 

18. What was your Approximate total family incbmb last year? 
JMiJnder $5,000 

B. PK^etween $5,'(|oO and $10,000' 

C. 31j:ietween $10,000" and $15,000 



D.^l^etween §15,000 and $25,000 
10>3)yer ^5,000 ' 



p - 

Additional commentjs about^ 
Pron question 11; 



iucational interestsilh , 

- Fron question 12; 




l-hat in t-;e orcup.tion of the principle warre eam .r. Gcrupatifen of r.^rLn^nt . 



•Professional 
>'ana/;erial 
Sales CO.erical 
Ci^aft^ran ' 
Farrer ^ . « h .3 

re>-vice/Operat:veyLaborer - 
Petlred 

Unemployed ' 



Professional - 34.7 
Kanagdrial- - ^ 6.7 

I^ales Clerical - 10.7 

Craftsnqn- - ^. j 

Serv/Oper/Laborer - lJ>.C I 



4 * Retired 



Unemployed/^tjident- U.7 \ 



ffousewife 




ERLC • 






Dear Librlrian: 

We' need your help in'a-proj*ect that is of substantial importance 
to the state of lowa^. ^jKe Office of H^w Degree pWrams of the 
Col\/t^z Entrance Examination Board and the Educational Testing 

- Service has been given a contract by the Iowa Higher ^ucdtion 
; J^acilities Commission to stu3y the need for further educational 

opportunities for adults, and other non^typical students within thet 
^ stsg^e of Iowa. As part of this study the research team is attempting 
tfo reach^a "substantial po'^tion of the adult population whp.may be 

-intereste^ip furthe^^education ft)r themselves, but-, who are probably 
not currents ^hlrblled in.any educational program offered by the 
state* ' One3j^y °^ reaching that population is to ask a random- 

• sample o^ aEdlts who-use the libraries in the state to complete an 
information questionnaire and hav^ it returned to the study director' 
for analysis. oThere are several otrher aspects, to the study , which 
will poll,.a more statistically representative s^ple of Iowa adults, 
but this survey of library users would be of substantial importance 
to us as we^l* * ^ / 

Cpuld^y.oii see th:ftt the enclosed few questionnaires are corapletec 
♦by adult library, users within the next two weeks and rettimed 4:0 . mc 
in the enclosed' envelope?. The questionnaire is anonymous and should 
be easily coji^il^ted within 'ten to l^inutes. We are looking fof > a 
reasonably ran^io'm selection of those people who are at least 18 y,ears 
of age and who use your facilities.^ That might mean that .four or five 
questionnaires could be distributed during. the day, several at night, , 
and perhaps an e^ual number on, the weekend Of course, completion 
of the questionnaire is entirely voluntary on the part of yo^r users; 
but we would hope that you might assist in. this study by^ distributing 
/ and collecting the questionnaires , and returning them t6\us in the 
envelope provided^. 




ao6 u 




- 2 - 



If you do not wish 'to participate in this study, please -return 
the blank questionnaires. ^ 

Thank you for any assistance you can give us. The results of 
the' study will ^be available to the state of Iowa In the spring- o-f 
1976. Your assistance' is most earnestly requested and, if given, 
most warmly appreciated. 



I 




Sincerely yours , 



I. Bruce Hamilton 
Project Director 
Educational Testing Service 
609-921-9000 



Roy E. Halladay ' - 
1 , , \ Project Coordinator ' ' - 

■ \ . ' . • College Ent ranee ^ Examination Board 



\ 



V 



312-869-1840 



IBH/REH;bk 
'^Enclosures 



\ 



\ 



-A 



\ 



ERIC 



■ ' > ■ ■ 

2;98 - ■ : , • . 



IOWA POSTSECONDARY ALTERHAT^yES QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Adult, resident form) ^ 



>. To lewa Citizens: ' ^ 

The Iowa Higher Education Facilities Commission is interested 
in discovering whether or not a need exists .for fu£t1ier educational' 
opportunities in .the State, To fipd this out, the Commission asked 
the Office of New Degree Progcanfs of the College Entrance^ Examination 
Board and the Educational Testing. Service tp design a study that would ' 
provfide a clear answer to the question. One important part df thife 
study is to gather fact 9 and ojiinions from persons who are probably 
not ^currently enrolled in an- educational program, and who live in areas 
of the State far removed from the major educational institution^.* 

This questionnaire i^ for gathering tllese facts and opinions. 
It is written fox adults (ovor 17 ytears old) who ^re probably not 
enrolled ^full tfm& in a regular on-campus degree program. Its purpose 
is to question these^ersons about their plans and interests in pursuing 
further education in" the near future. Anyone who meets these basic 
purpotses may fill it out. It should take no more than five, or ten 
minutes to do so. ' ' 

• N ' > 

It is very important^ to the Commission that you fill this qUes-r ' V 
tionn-aire out completely and accurately, if you intend to participate ' 
in the study. Your assistance in meeting .this ^standard is earnestly * 
^.requested,. JThe^resuI^s-of the study~will-be- availab^le- 1 o- the .public- - 
in Iowa in the spring of 1976. 

Please note tthat this questionnatr^^jik^nonyifous.v No one will ^ 
know who filled it out, • "^Z- ^ _ ' 

/ . • •.^ ' ' M — - 

When >^ have completed it, ple'ase return it prompjtly to the 
person from \)h^'you received it. Thank ySu for your copperation. 




The Iowa '^psteeoondary Alternatives 
Study Team 



^ Used in group interviews arid in rural libraries; 176 ireturned. ' 



t 
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These questions have^to.do with yourj possible InteresjL In further > education 
^for yourself — ^education that could help yo.u In your -job. or in' othet ways ' 
make your llf e m^re satisfying or productive. ^> - ""x* '-^ 



.1. First, are you* in fact, engaged at ;the present time in any kind of education 
bfeyond hlgji school? (Check one ^apswer that moet accurately describes your * 
present learning activities) n. . * ' » 



A. Yes, I am now a full time student. 



B# Yes, I am a part-time student taking >^t least one; course \ 
^ for credit toward'- a degree o/ certificate. . .\. |. ^ . . . /v>6 



C* les, I am alpart-tlme student taking at least oni nort~ 

credit course • .\ . . \\ 23.1 

* 

D. No I am not now a student ^ . . . . 7jC.6 



If Within the next two years, would you like to engage in some form of^further 
learning beyjonS high school ~ fo.r example, take sl course 01/ beg^ip^.^ program 
of learning, either 'for creJit or not for credit? (Check the onej/ aft^^eLr most 
nearly representing iyour^feellngs)' 



I A. Yes, I would like to engage in further learning and I 
\\ ^def Inltfily plan to do so. 



\ 



^.---^Yel, i^wouldllke-.to-^engag^ln-_further Xeafa^ 

have no definite plans yet. r. ....••/..'.. ^ ^ . 



"C^ Possibly, but^ I would have difticulties ko pverdome^ 



• Div No, L'm.not. now interested in engaging jj^n/further 
\educailon, at least in the next two year 



A2,2 



25 ..9 



(If yout ahswer wasvD* \ please skip to qurfatlon number 11; if ypu, answered 
^ »»A»\ "BVAo\"C", pWase continue with queAblon ^^3.) , 

3. there are. a wlJ^ varletVpf subjects and skills \dilch people might wish _ 
to ^%\xiy or lealm. If you had your choice, and (fldn^t have to w^rry about 
cost, class sc^ieXuling, or^your noimial reaponslbllltles^what subjlfects or ^ 
skills Interest you enough for yjoyj to spend a fair amount »of time l^rning'? 
/ ( List as many as you want) . ' . - \ • 

^ — , <, -^(-Ini-orSer of fr^iUency chosen) 

I am' Interested in learning: A. ^'Ursing^Tibn^aKy^ Ccl ence^ :^evdni;^ ^"••»ilci Dev. 

^ "^Vb, Seking; ^uslriess-^l^ llfl^ Hinaniiies; Social 3c3 

Jiegs fl^^ills^' 2'du cation><ocigil sciences, / ^ 




\ ^€vj^f, > fusines t, ^ki 3. 3 s ^ Ilifj^orjfi fine A) 




(If you have additional choices you would like, to 'tlst, use the. 
space for comments- at th^ eiid^bf the questionnaire.) 



■/ 



.4r 
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»7< 
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Look back ybur answer(s) you listed in the previous question (question 
number 3) and cllrcle^ the one subject or 5klll wlTlch you feel you ar6 most 
likely to study err learn In ,tl^e next two yearsV IC It were Kionvenlenlly 
available and ec6nc5t^4^1y ^possible; . (Please circle only one , even though 
you onay be planning tolea^n roore-^than one.) * . '» 



The next six questions refer to 'thV. sub ject or ^ikiil you have jus^ tslrcled. 



V 



/ 



Please keep It In laltid as you answejC-J 

5, Reg^dless of how long thls^ skill of subject normally takes to^ learn, or 
how tpstly you expect It mlg'ht be* to learn lt, how much money would .you , 

A actually be willing to spgnd tp acquire this skill or knowledge?. We 

_ -are Interested In the total amount you feel tills Is worth to you to learn* 
• , , ^ / . , 

il am willing to 'spencj. $ $tOO to learn this subject or skill. 

6. About bow many hours aer week altogether would you want to devote to your 
studies to acquire this knowledge or skill? (Include In your estimate 
class time, homework, travel time, and so forth.) . ' * 

I would ^ievote J'= tO hrgt hours per W^k to learn this subject or skill. 

/T Would you want to. earn credit toward a certificate or degree for the subject 
or^ skill you cir^Oed? If so, what kind of degree ot certificate are you 
interested in. (Please cheeky only one response) 



A» No, I'm not Interested in-^y form of credit - . 

^. " Yes, I'd like a statement of satisfactory completion of 

the course or -program, e.gv—for^poss ible use-Jn- job 

advancement . . 

C. Yes, I'd^ike credit toward a teaching cred'ential • . . 



D. Yes/ I'd like credit toward a certificate or license I 
need for an occupation, (beautician, electrician, real 
es^fate salespers6b, etc*) «. 




K. Yes, I'd lil^e credit toward an Associate of Arts 
' degree (community college degree) '. 



(AA) 



Yh.O 

X 

2.5 



9*1 



5.0 



F. Yes, I'd like credit toward, a Bachelor of Arts (BA) 

degree (or other four year college degree*, like BS^ etc.). 



G. Yes, I'd like credit toward a Master of'Ai^ts (MA) degi^ee 
(or othef master's^ degree), r -» . . • • 



H. / Yes^ credit toward a graduate or' professiona'l degree 



6.6 



3*3 



I. Yes, c?€dit tdward other degree or certificate.' . 
(Please specify what it i s (*^M^^ ^^^^^^ diplona 
/ i /:^pecialist 'cert. 

J. I don't know wnether I want ciredft or mot . . . . 



11, 



I -I. 



There are many places 
work and family^ conpui 




iJ|Mde can to study or lean,. .In view of your 
lilcel^ be- able -^o eng|PU^te ^^t:^^^^^^^ ^ 
Assume that all thKllEons uLd b^lov rf acce ^!ble'for L Ji ' 
ilZli \ Ttt' ^l^yinS whatever reason you have ?or Sr^lng ^ " 

Please check the one pl^ Institution you feel L iost ap^aJlf^r you^'- . .... 



6^7 



B. At my place of workT^T\\ . . '. 0 

C. With a private tutor neai^ia^oifie 



1.7 

2.5 ^ 



or "external 
ent ^ftidy at "home 



D. At a new type of college ("co/lege ^h >J 
\ . degree program") where I do >alnly^lnd^nd 



under the direction of an li;strue?or^ ofecasio^lly'see. . . rj 
^' XcatiJn"?'.°"""°' ^/^^^3^»'"-^°'^'«her^community 



5.8 



^* fJoisiy'^lI^e^-^""^"^ ^ ■ ° '^"^"^ °'"^> 



15. « 



G. At a Iocs'! high s^chool . . . . . . . ' ' ' ly]' 



H. At a private vocational, trade or business school. ...... 1.7 

I. At the area community college. ..1 ' 24.2 

J. At a private college ^ox university / . - 



^* ^n loil?T°l !"! °^ '^"^^^ ""^'^^^ ^""^^ tiniyersities 
-oJ o'tS'^^t'e': in a neighirin^ 



a.5 

6.7 ■ . 



M. - At anJ^her place (Please specify:* ai* arts Vi^rkshq. 



hQP)_ 



Sttlll thii^inV of the 
tpe momen 

opport/unlty 

ammitti^fents, and so for.'th? 

I' 



5.8 



.8 



A. 



SK"^^""^ skill. you circl/d earlier, aal forgetting for 

the\cobt you think might be involved /in learning l3 do^you be llevi 
s^^f^rf^ir -^^^^' youKlocaLn: wor^ andlS/ 

i'id'taJe-L' '^^^'•'"'^ soiXilke me 
*'l * * * * * ' *'*^ \ . \ . . . . 
/No, I don't believe a couFse 1 



I I cLun^tLe. : • r.'. "7!"! ^^t^'!';^X:^ someon^lnX^ 
C y don'tjmow-l-f-one-^s 



V 



\ 



t 

' I 



I 

/ 

/ 



|iv«llable or not. 
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/ 




10. If you were to decide today ftjrpt/rsue the subject-<jr skill, yotl /circled 
fearli^r, do-y6u feel you knay who to isee to give yoii expert advice about 
learning opportunities^ aval/fable to you? (Check, only one's pace .7 



A. 



B. No, I don't- 



I;/kn( 




low wio tp see to get expert advice 



0 to see. 



I'm not Isurfe who to^ee. 




lOA. ^Do you know. where to go' to.lsign up for a course/in that subject or slcill?- 
(Check only one spac^.) '\ 

' " ' ' ^ , I f * ' 

J).. Yes, I think 1 know wht re to sign up . ^ . . . % . . /. - 5,^*5 



E. No, I don' t^ know n^hete to sign up. 
R. I'm not sure where to sign up. . . 



16.1 



This is the end of the questions specifically related to the sui)Ject or sMll you 
circled in question number 4. The next three que&tlons are about yyour^eelings 
abqut education in gerxei^al. ^ • " 

11. Whether or not you plan to pursue furth^er education in thy next two years, 
there a number of ways people can study or learn. In view of y<^ur location, 
work and family coimnittraetits,^ life 'style aAd so forth, vhich or the following 
ways ^re possibljs and appropriate for youT (Check as mmiy^ as jrou' w.tsh.) 



^On-^he^ training sponsored by. my employer \ 

B. On-tife-^b 'training ^onsored by «y union, cooperative, etc^t. *^ 



C« Learning tliat;^ combines work experience with some classroom 
instruction 

D. Com^enCioiial glasses xhat meet during the day bL the nearest 
colleg^.; . . 

E. Conventional xlasses that meet in the evening at the nearest 
college . . V » ^* • • 

F. Clashes during the day at a place within 5 to 30 miles of my 
home* «^........'..^.^. ^ 

Classes^ during the evening at a place within -5 to^30 miles 
of my^liome ^•••'t 

H« Classes held only on Saturdays at « convenient location ^ 

I. Courses by XV or radio, with occasional meetings With an 
instructor. y'T^ • .t 
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J. Courses peered by use of a newspaper 



K. Home independent study or projects with occasional meetings 
with an instructor # . • . . • ."^N 

^or^respondence study at home. . ^ « . • • • . • • • 

^ (list continM) 
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. ^ ' M. Prlvateplessons. . . ^ ]j - - ^ • • ^^t" \ ^'^^^r^^^ 

'•.N, Other. way of learning (Please iy^iyx ^^^^ih^^h^^ '^^^j^f[ Vv<? 

- ?y Teacilng hook 5 nagazines -1 l^lioni Avail, to fnd) '^^^ \ 

• 12. Listed below are various student services that^co^UJ4^J>^offered by^ coi5^l|c!)eil^l\w> 
c . adult^educatlon program provided, by a -cgllege^bt university, ^ lpy0^0fizi^e tot..^^ * ^ 

corftinue your education, which of theseVseryltoes do you think yptx m^f^0^el 
(dieck as many as you wish.) . . ' . * • '^ll* * o ' 

■ ' , o ^ * o 

Y« Use th6 location as a place to studv # ^6^1 ♦ 

0 f> ^ * ^' ' • - .* ^ - X 

B. Discuss educational and/or career plans with a staff member. ^4*V 

C, Ta^wl^ a study skills counselor .O- -^JB^ 

u.* Obtalty personal counseling m • P?-' . • • * \ ^U*^. 

h . E» Obtaifn information about c&ucational^qpportunltles In the *p,^ 
/ region — where to find courses; how to use^J^brarles, musettms,. 

etc^; where to take equivalency exams (CLEP te^ts» etc,)^; aqd^ 

- SQ^ forth 30.7 

\ / ' - ' 1 ^ ' 

J, /Have the program staff evaluate learning that I have obtained, ^ * - 

outside of collegeT-through self study, on the jpV, through ' * S | 

vplunteer work, military experiences and the like — for possible ' \ * 

credit toward a degree or certlficale, • . • • ^ / ^5>C \ 

^ ^ ^ \ Jr ;/~"^ ' ^ 

6« Testing to obtain advanced standing in a progiram of studies. 

H. Testing of strengths and weaknesses fn vaclous subjects t>t 

•skills •.././ '../... ^ ^ ^ . . . • 

!• Have thfe yroiramT^staffassess .my personal talents and . * ; ; 

competeruile^for potenEi^edUpgrsonal growth, for Hiring a ^ * ' * 

more Wlyylng life, etc. i vTT^r-^-^J.* - ^V»fa , 

/ . 1 • * ' ' 7 i 

^ J, Esty^bllaljl « file or registry where I can send evidence of ^ * \« 

< y all my/ed actional achlevemei^t and perh^pr^job Experiences, * « 

w /- arid tftrough which the program can Issue tranpcrlp.ts to vSchools, . 

/ \^ ^inpIoyers,>.and others at mv^Yequest. »?^»7 

K» -X would not be inteleste^in using any of the^e services* ; • ^^^^9: ^ ' '^ 

r. '^r^-^^ - 304 - 






13. Vlhlch of the/followrng-are likely to be impartant reasons wh/vou might not*. 

enroll in some kind of study in tKe fcext. twd years? Please indicate any 

^ factors that might prevent you from Wsuin^ further education for yourself. 

(Check as many. as you wish.) \ • 

I ' . ) ' . " ■ • 

A* Coat (fees, books, transpArtation{ ard so forth) 2 

NT- • . 

B. No college close by of fQring%the' courses I want .......* y^5.C • 

- * ' ' ^ ' ^ ' . • ' ^ , 

C. , Courses available generally^ don't seem useful' or prlctical^ .7 >^ 

D. Courses available are not interesting to me. ...... ^ . . ^S.'t 

E. ^bui^es I want are not" scheduled when I xan'attend. . . ^\ . ^iC.A ^ 

F. Hotne responsibilities. *. • ♦ • . .. <^4*5V5 

G. Job responsibilities k • • • • . ' ^ ^ ' * 

H. Transportation problems . . ' . . . » '. ^ 15«2 

!• Child care problems ^ ?3.3 , 

^ — : — - 

J. I don't know how to get enrolled, How to get infom^ation, and 

so forth. \ ; . ; . . , , V. /^.p , ' 

V. ^ K« I don't think tea<:hers would undersl;and my learning needs and ^ 
problems f , • • • • • 

L*' 1 dori't feel I have a reason *Dr Inceiitive for. further .education; 
o funthef learning wou^Ld tiofhelp me all that much*.''. • . . . I ^•^ - 

H» Not enough* energy 'or stamina. '^•^ 

' * -J ^ ^ • , — — 

* N. A feteling that I probably could not do the work v ...... A.6* ^ 

' ) ' • V • ^ . • ^ ^ 

0/ A feeling that I am .too old to |o back to- school. . . . 4 . , 

Other r-e^sons (Please specif yjj P^^ ^? ^^^^ M ' ' * 
ColTegg fo r cj-pdren coneft f lri^L - 1 ; ) baltH r^- 1 I (.i2 v 

Agu Ins uuuriV - 1; T'v^ cor|lbLt^ ,u!uc<i»^iofi f ■- — \ 

BackRrouh^ mWiM ^ihtMkAii tfkfe/e° fJ' ve,^ fi^W&*hcf^o '\5f^%fijy' Vso that 
can estimate ih^ thoughts and problems a£ p.eople like . 



we 



yourself.)- ^ ^ 0' ♦ 

14. What Is, th*^ccupation of the principle wage lamer, in your family? ^ 

V - Wr;£te oAit: Se^ next rane i^rdef >*^Adc.rt i>->'*^:I ''cr rents" 

- ' ' ' ; ' •' : ' /'^ - ' 

15. What is yotfr occupation? Write odt? .'^ee* neyt nare trder "nd."«il3^: t.Qy?no*2tfl"^ 
•16. What is' your age? - ' >^ ' . . . ^ 

18-20... ll^JjE.- 35-39... S 

i; 21-24... ) 40-44... t2;>;7 1. 6S 4^ ... lO.P. 

i. 25-29... ^ G. 45-49. ..23 . * *' " / / 

30-34...- - j * '^H. 50-64... ,15.^ 



■A 



'17 • t^hat Is ypur sex? 

A, Male.%.. 1^ 
" B. Female .^TZZ 



18* )j^t is your race or ethnic, group? 

*^ , . <?• , ' . ' 

. '^A. 'White, Caucasiart^^ • T . ; -.j^ . fOQ 

•3.r Black/ Negro . ... •^^I..- 

^ ^• Oriental, Asian. \ 

'Hexicanv Latin Ameri^x^an* • • 
E*' Native American, Indian* 
Qther 



• • • 



19,' VJliat wdi^^'tlie last grad&'you completed, 'in school? 



A.. 8th*^grade dr less 'l^ t\ 

C. 12th (Completed high school. %' 

D# 1-2 years college 

E/ 3 years college 

'F* Completed 4 yr* college • • • 

G. Beyond college. 

H* Trade, vocational, or business 
school* 




20.' Where do you live? 

} 

.A. I live in 



lounty^- 



. (Twent^cjomties^llsied-)-— - 



.B. In/on ^ a city (popul^ation over 5,-000) -. . ^ 3 
.-^ ^.town (500 to 5,000 people) . / , 4^> 3 
* a' farm or, small Ullage. 

21* What was your total ^approximate family income last year? 

'-A. Under' $5,000. ^> . •Jl^lL 

V B. Between $5,000 alid $10,000 . : .1^^*'/ . 

C. Between $10,000*'and $15,000 . .^^J ' 

• Between $15,000 and $25,000 . 72^^ , ^ ' 



Over $25,000. ..... 



• • • 



Additional co6mient& about^your educational interests. Xnclude here any further 
choices in Question 3. * ; " 



From questign \kx • « - 

Occupation of principle v:age earner 



Professional 
;Kanafierial ** ^ 
Sales or. Glerix:al , 
Craftsrnar^/^ . 
r)\rnej*-^^^' '1 » 
^ervice/gperative/Labor 1 7.<^ 
Retired 4*0 ■ 

Unemployed ^« ^ UJS 




Kron question 15-: 

- Occjapation of '?<espondent' 

' Professional 
* , llanagerial " . ' ^ -2% 
. ^ Sales or- Clerical * \ 
Praftsnan * • 
'^"V. .Fartoer 

* Service/OperativeAabbrer 
Retired 

, ;,^lXesnpioyed J * / • . * 
\Bou8ewife 



29.7 

*;-6 v: 

?5.8 



Thank. you for completing this questionnaj 
person ^rom whom you received Itj 




Please return It promptly^o^.the 



\ 




. 9:.V.cvc5 SAMPLE LETTER JIAILED TO 20 MULTl/sTATE. N6N.TRA^T•^rn-^l ^ 

r M./:..«.cn>/>rc . p^hGRAHS RUN F^M STATES- OTHS ffS^^^ * ' ' 



November 18^ 1975 

7 • 



..A/aZ ZZ "•^"7^5^-^""=' ana ens' Educational- Testing Service) to^ 




Kould yoybe so kind as to list for us the program, or prpgraiag you affer ' 
on an external basi^ that have en,^clled one pr nore lo^a reside^s.?n a 
^Wif "-''^S i975? V. are interested prograns b^fc?3J ' 

,mt nnL^ °" ^""'^ "^^P"^ "=° '"J'ich Iowa citizens . 

ii|ht coflfe to studj^ as resident students). /The following kinds of 
inr.otmation ^re needed. . , ' / » 



1) 
3) 



We of the prograr:(s). 
PeWee' or certificate offc/red. 

Number of" lot/a.residants-enrcrllea in "each program 
during Calendar* 1975. 




V,: 



\ 
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^ •- - - ? - 

i ' o ■ ■ ■ .r ■ ■ 

4) location of seminars, workshops, short courses, etc. ■ 
^ offered in Iowa during, calendar 1975. 

5) Plans for programs of this type in 1976^_;^^^ ! 

It^lJZ f° y°^^ M;attention to these questions.' If 

you (rauld llke^ a copy of the s6«dv tesults, please let one of us know. 

S Sincerely, » . *, 



' I. Bruce Kanilt;pn 
Project Director 

Educational Testing Service ] 
Princeton, ::ew Jersey* 08540 
609-921-9000V Ext . 3386 

Roy fe. Hallaiiay 

Project Coordinator 
^ Ojllege EutraricG Dcariination Board 

990 Grove Street^!^ J 

Evanston , Jllinois'^OZOl 
. 312-869-1840 



■4. 




• ' ; APPENDIX II - 

Supplementary Tables Supporting Chapter 1 . 
Supplementary^ Tables Supporting Chapter !!• 
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Statewide Poll Responses by Pranhing Areas. . • 326 
(Not statistically meaningftil)' 



;Er|c 





.. . ■ V ■ 



. Table 29 . - 

CUWPAWSOfI AWNC StATE POLL» -LMUlLUO SWUDir, ANl> K£9m? INftRVlB; bUaJLCTS 



c 



fatrtcterUelc; 



sCPercent'of coluan M) 



Sute Staple 
(N*805) 



interview Croopt 
/ (N-176) 




. 66 

, 22 
19 



30 




1^ . 
11 

22 \ 
I 
3 



' . 100 



100 



TabXe 30 



aXJCATI^AL runs - STATE SAHl'LE 



Percent 




XTable 31 



/ 




REASON^ FUR INthXES^ IN (•'UKIll^^.fAK.StNt: - STArL,SXMrLt: 

> > /y rer c^nt 

-fV^ r . r-,-TjF 



letter Personal | f^somil • /Cosaun. «Iopru' 




62 

/ 


^ '52 


19 


« y 


56 
54 


'23 
11 


. 70 


62 


13 


74 


65 


28 


63 


37 


22 


43 


50 


13 


67 


-67 






30 


29 


56 ■ 


56 


12 


69 


57 


19 
24 


« 


*>67 




,.62\ 


52 


21 


71 - 




20 








78 


56 


18 • 


52 


4d' 

4 


* 24^ 


;5 


54 


25 




' 56 * 


28 


52 


56, 




48^ 


54 


15 


63 


V 63 ; 













' ^ • • • 

Table 32 . . ' * 
COMPARISON/OF STATE SAMPLE WITH 'ENROLLED STUDENTS, 
ON^REASONS FOR -WANTING FATHER EDUCATION'/ 



(percent of ^ column N*s) 

urther learnin^g ; State Sample 

(N=286) 



le, avbid routine 
toward a degree 
to ^e better informed 
for personal satisfaction 
to deal with personal problems 
to deal with community problems 
to improve income 
tQ prepare for a job 
for a job requirement or promotion 
other treason 




Enrolled. Students 
(N=650) ^ 



36 
46 
72 
60 
24 
20, 
45 
45 
'42 
•8 





^ Table- as > 



Subject Interest 



Archttechi 
Qjslc fcJu«:a^t^n 
•lol^S'cal Settees 
lutlnett Skills^ 

Child Develcpaent 
Citl|«inshlp 
CoECcrcIat *Art - 
dBsuoicAtlons Arts/HediV 
/^paounlty Orgs. 4 Probt. 

/Coaputlnj Sciences 
Consuaer Education 
' CotaetoIoKy» Barberlnf 
Crafts 

Crcitlvt Writing 



EduCAtlOQ 

Enfineering 

Easlish Uns* Training 
EnviroRcental Studies 
Floe Ferforolxig Arts 




Total ^ 
Silfln«lc 
(N-2S1) 
Percent 

13 ) 

13 

12 

22. 

15' 
17 
15 

15 
20 
7 
33 

^ 12 



Percent o( t«b''aflriplc n 



Snx Residence 

HP He CI Fa 

2 15 35 

13 U 5 

13 13 5 

11 ri 11 

22 27 3^ 




Age Croup 
1 2 3 

17 18 8 11 -i- 
17 21 '6 2 33 
10 15 10 7 )'J 
19 ll ^10 7 -4 
27 30 21 26 33| 

25 36 11 
•795 
17 19 13 
19 28 9 
10 14 ih 17 



14 17 15 13 
17 25 17 1/ 
10 5 10 /2 A 
26 42 32/260, 
1? IH 6 11 ^ 



lucucau 
Level 
12 3 4 

U 5 l5 2() 
25 12 7 15 
21 7 l/»' 6 
14 19 /9 13 , 
27 24 35 14 

~25/>l 26 18 



Educ. ' -OccupotlonXjroup 
Level . ^ - A . * 

<;* H C PR HO CL CR FA, OP RE HS U F» 1* S* N 



17 11 14 13 U 5 
12 24 'l 13'1X 11 
5 6 5 6 5 3 



^ WIT 15 16 14 
19 22 19 



22 JL2 3^ 



Flliht-Tralttlng 
Forestry 
Gardening 
Great Books 
Hlstary 

• Koae 4 Appliance ntepai^* 

UOaanltles* 

Industrial Trades 

Investnent 
^Xabor 4 Industrial Relet* 

Languages 

Uw , 

Library Science 
Kanageeeat 

Hedicel T/fchxioloju * 




24 .7 
26 5 
18 39, 
7/11 
15^15 



20 14 11 
18 14 8 

21 35 30 
8 10 8 

21 14 8 




?5«^ ^ 

^ 9^cult Science* 
Fers. Psychology 
fhys* Fitness/Defense 

{Physical Sciences 
'Tub htes^f airs 
t , Pi^b flc ^ City Services 
PubllcTSpeaklng 
Real Estate, Insutance 

Religious Studies * ' 
Safety/first Aid 
^lesaanshlp, Marketing 
_ Sewing, Ho::*: Crafts / 
Social Science s 



22 
15 
19 
*19 
8 

17 
8 
2 

15 



7 

• 12 
6 
16 
24 

% 6 
16 



26 19 23 26 11 

8 21 14.16 14 

35 5' 15 »18 32 

25 13 16 ^0 1^ 

13 4, 9 9 5 

16 18 ,22 16 5 

MO 7. 9 8 5 

"•5 3^: • — 3 — 

24 8 17 18 ^> 



2 11 

5 9 
2 20 
5 7 

8 22 
26 22 

9 3 

15 1ft 



-B *^5^ 

, Q ' 7 10 
--lOL^lS 6 

13 12 15 

13 8 17< 

9 13 6 

25 3 44 

16 15 17 



8 5 11 

10 6 5 
13 IZ- 5 
6 7 — 
10 22 3 
23' 24 18 

2 10 — 
17 19 ^ 



8 5 5 

9 9 8 
14 10 3 



16 If 8 ('2 33 

24 ^9 10 \4 — 
7/ 4 5' \- 

12 15 13 13\-- 

11 71 14 20 ^7 

16 22 IT Ji — 
22 17 9 11 — 

17 32 29 43 — 
10 9 5 15 — 
16 18 11 15 33 

12 31 23* 17 — 

16 17 9 20 33 

17 19 20 20 — 
17 20 15 26 — 
10 9 4' 13 t- 

25 18 11 18 — 

14 10 6 2 — 
2 Z — 2 33 

15 19 13 13 — 
8 8 9 -: — 

10 6 7 4 — 
17 8 ll- 11 33 

8 10 1 

15 23 9 i:\ 33 
31 C3 14 13 ~ 

•14 6 3 2 — ' 
_1« 12 14 28 33 

9 6 4 4^-- 
2 12 8: 13 — 

~7-a4_9 9 




33 15 11 b 4 10. 9 44 11 ZU 

9 18 9 16 10 19 4 13 13 21 

33 U 10 — 10 19 7 11 n IH 

5 19 22 4 10 9 15 4 13 12 

33 20 9 36 35 21 30 22"25 45 



39 20 19 19 11 17 Wi 
2 5 13 12 4 9 T-/6 
15 16 19 16 7 11 1-3 18 
17 ZO 21 19 7 13/25 21 
19 12 23 9 ^4 ^3 — 21 



lt> J5 20 9 12 

IS 13 13 '9 13 

1^ — 13 — 11 

9 13 7 9 13 
30 20 36 

19 25 33 '^9 23 
U 7 '9 

15 13 20 18 15 
19 2j — 27 10 

16 13 13 18 15 



» 7 13 11 — 

26 10 10 12 33 

ip 12 15. 16 — 

2|5 24 20 2^ -7 



14 16 15 28 13 
19 2l\ 31 8 26 
10 5 \ 4 16 
29 38 T28 32 4( 
8 18 11 8/3 
' \ 

26 /4 ^ 
7/ 4 11 
Z ,4/6 
iO 12 19 
'30 24 52 



7 19 

12 11 

5 6 

9 22 

16 29 



12 15 16 
14 21 9a17 
36 19 26 35 
14 7 8 10/ 
11 12 IS 1} 



31 



33 



l5 21 
15 14 
31 28 
^ 10 
t2.18 



21(19 25 23 — 

•18 \10 12 20 

21 a4 14 26 33 
18 10 18 ^6v^3? 
7 S V 8^ 



21 24 15 

11 12 19 

38 28 36 

9 8 17 

25 12 IS 

26 18 ^19 16/ 26 
7 24 23 i 23 
22 15 ^ 16 15 
15 22 23 32 10 
9 8 -9 4 6 



2Z n>fZ 19 — 
19 lr/3 7v.— . 
'4211 
11 14 20 14 



1^ I 

t 7 
211 14 

5^, 6 



= 1 



11 24 28 12 21 

6 11 9 16 4 

4 4 4 2 
20 19 28 19 

5 6 4 6 



16 /7 9 13 22 15 — 13 45 ,15 
16^15 9 is 25 20 13 33 27 19 

4 4 4 — 1§' 7 13 ' 7 9 7 

28 33 33 38 38 31 50 27 36 34 
12 7 13 38 16 18 25 7 27 10 

16 7 9 13 16 15 13 33 —10 
21 ll 11 — 19 16 13—9 10 

7 4 — 13 16 7 — . 7 5 
14 4 11 13 22 9 38 13 45 15 
14 7 13 38 33 20 25 20 9 23 

7 li 11 18 16\3 20 — 14. 
14 4 18 13 21 26 25 27. 9 ? 

29 19 24 25 27 31 50 40 18 28 
10 11 2 — 9"/* 18 9 

17 4 16 25 9/^0 — 7 27 14 

24 7 27 25 30 >t> 25 33 18 16 

5 15 7 25 18 11 13 — 27 17 
19 44/2 — 21 22 50 20 9 16 
12 26^ 4 — 27 11 50 27 17 21 
14 '4' i —^2 8 ^9 9* 

14 11. 4 13 28 19 — 13 \t 19 
5 4 11 13 13 a 18 9 

7 7 18 13. 9* 15 — 13 27 16 
10 7 4 13 13 11 25 13 9 5 



9 
7 
5. 

22 19|23 7 
33 29 3Q ?S 



16 13 ?l 10 14 13 17 — 
7 16 14 ^ 13 1« 11 
7 ;0 JL4 '''•>srTr'll 2 — 
3 23 27 16^28 24 33 
19 19 S 17 



19 
22 
7 

.11 

15 
15 
11 



2 7 4 
7 17 16 
2 10 2 
10 9 11 
2 6 " 



23 

20 16 9 



5 18 15 

U''18 lO 
,2,10 11 
33 34 IjS 



15 12 19 15 r- 



7 7 
13 11 

^iB 

— 14 19 

— 22 27 

— 3 10 
- — 15 Ifr 

— '6 5 
-9 8 

— 9 12 

_ 10 16 

— 18 & 

— 9 10 

— 26 24 
12 21 



Sports & Canes> 
Tix.ndor. 
Techn(lc;il S'/Jlla 
Travel X 
Ottti r C»«ilr^ 



2 S Ih 24 10 23 19 28 34 19 15 — 

Vi n~n 13 14^19 14 15 14 13 

14 25 4 14 15 11 el9 17 10 9 7- 

24 25 24 26 26 1,4 19 2 7 19>, 33 33 

,4 2 5 5 5, — 4 6 --<7 — 



J3 23 25 24 

7 7 19 17 

22 14 12 lb 

30 23 16 30 

7 7 2 4 



24 26 
IJ \^ 
17 U 
16 33 
3 5 



. 6 4 C 12 7 4 13 6*12 7 9 5 

13 16 13 12 4 7-25 16 18 25^20 — 9 

7 8 4 7 4 13- 9 13 13 — 4 

19 16 19 14 4 13^25 22 16 25 20 18 16 

24 9 31,21 14 27 25 31 30 50 27 18 20 

11 — 2 7 4 2 iV 5 13 — 9 6 
11 16 14^ 4*TT'25 23 15 13 27 16 
6 6 10 4 7 13 3' 7 — -- 36 4 
11 12 4 7 11 .'2 25 13 5 13 13 M 9 
15 12 17 5.^4 11 — 3 11 13 7 9*9 



13 10,12 13 7 36. 13 

13 26 U 13 13 9 14 

13 4^13 7 18 11 1 

50 19 30 113 13 2f 24 

25 26 12 — <l 9 18 

2S 25 24 38 27 li 34 

25 29 18 JS 13 27 11 

13 19 24 13 ao .18 '/ 

25 19 23 13 27 27 24 

— 6. T 13 7 9 4 



25 8 13 17 ir 
13 12 6 19 — 

;ii 16 13 yu 2 

30 16 26 33 ^5 20 
23 12 2^12 15 ^ 

23 20 34 26 22 20 
21 12 9 14 -7 11 
8 5^ 11 17- IL 24 
31^20 38 26 15 13 
U 5 .4 



Sex: 
* Male ' - 
refill. 
Ajjt*: 

2'(/i-j/ii - 
^ (l').49^) • 
4 (50-64) - 



m 

1S2 

S9 
9; 
79 
45 

^ 3 



Kcnldcnc«: '' . I 

He intlTtit, 

CI {i'^^'/kS^)^^^) 

Fa <Fara) 
Ittt , * , 

1 {Ixittn thJin $5,00/)) - 

2 ($ 5.0n0-$ 9,999) - 

3 (5T?570"^0-$I4,999) - 

4 ($15,000 +) ' ' . - 



8H 
147 
38 

27^ 
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C (CrtlloRc -V JioAi) 
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,,P (Fnrn ACnacl'itlon), 

8' ()t(lflInUA\^HH0c3 

S (S»'fvli:<« Cltih K«niO 



K K#nf 



^, OceupatiSri: ^ 
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" . CK f-CraftsiMn) - 42 
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' 1^ RK*(RoLlri'<l) - ^8 
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Subject; 

Agrlcutture- 
Archf tec cure 
taaic ;ZduczLtWi 
tlologlc^ir^c lencea 
Sua In^if Skills 

fUld D^vtflopaent 
Citizenship 
' CoaoetrcXal Art 

CoHiunlcatlons Arts/Hedla 
' Cov^unUy Orgs. 4 Proba. 

Coaputiing Sciences 
Cpnsuaer Education 
Coaaetology, garberlng 
Craf ta 

Creative Writing 

Education , 
Engineering | 
Engllah Lang. Training- 
.Eavlronaental Stud lis 
71nc 4 Fcrforalng Art a 

night -Training . 
Forestry 
Gardening 
Cre«t dooM 

HUtory • ^ 

Hove .4 Appliance Repair ' 
Humanities 
Industrial Tradea 
» *TnveitBent 

Labor 4 ladus trial Ktlat* 
< 

^Jnguages 

Library Science ' 
Manageaent 

Kedlful Technology ^ 
Medicine 

Kurslpg * 
Occult Sciences 
Nra, Psychology ^ 
Phya. ritneas/Defenas 



Fhyslca.1 Sclencea 
FubUc Affilr^ 
Public M City Servlcea 
Public Speaking 
Ital C«tatc«' Insurance 
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Safety/First Aid 
SaAeawnshlpi Hffketlng 
.vSew^fhg, Kbac Crafts 
SocUt-'Scfcncfs • 

Sp^rtg 4 Caaea 
Taxation > 
Technical Skllla, 
Travel 
Ot^er OTolce 
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OP/SUWECTS WANTED AND CHOSEN gV STATE SAMPLe AN&/CROUP INTERVIEWS 
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^ (Percent, n£ coIuw\ N) / 
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= — ^ • 
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' / 

c EltA/Voc, School 
y . Collf^e 

Pro4<^8£ional . 



•V <'^„i-r^iHanagers 
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Craf caaao - 
* Faratr 
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Union 
, F.ira • 

Buy Inusa ' <> 
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Am SCHOOLS nscAi tear 1975* ^ 



<:Am« 

SUPPLEKENTAIT 



CDTBIWI, AND COWT 
fOUC. - ACADEMIC 



CENTRAL And COJfX 
KP*-CtJI,TURAL4W:ci£i«flOH 




. COLLECS 
BAKAZXCL 



76.751 



563 
592 
'lit' 



317 



253 
.315 

Xi4(5 



-^ron^nurepr^enc head count., not undupu^^^^ ' ^ 
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UntOUXENTS iS CAKBt SOPrLfeKDfTAJCr 

iwanoir4H iowa ?ubuc school oismcrs 
nsdt TEAji 1975 • 




nCOHDAKT SCHOOLS 

aimoK 

COUHCIL BtUFTS 

DATOPorr 

CeS WNES 
IE KAKS. 
OTHERS 

TOTALS 



HALES t 


. FEKALES 


■ TOTAL 


378^ N 
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480 


240 


461 


701 
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205 


904 








1,107 


22i 


1,330 


5> 


0 ' 


59 




2,957 


16,443 


15,96J 


. 2tM 


19,917 
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AKiEA 
I 
II 
III 
IV 
V 
VI 
VII, 
VII1& 



• Table 44 

1»0PULA7I0N* OF IWA'S 
r6 MULTI-C0UNTT PROGRAM PLAKNING AREAS / 



/ 



/ 



FOPULATION. 

68, 77^ 
151^863 
105',097 
190;062 
123,672 
102,274 
250,354. 
130,218 ^ 



TOXAL 

^ 1974 Census Bureau eatimatd. 



AREA 
IX 
' X 
' XI 
XII 
XIII 
XIV 
XV 
XVI 



POPULATION 
236,617 
330,134 
502,235' 
92,1?55 
' 188,198- 
61, $57" 
153,825 
118<774 



^S25.041 
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•KTIHATED KtWBEtS Of ADOITS EHMIXED IN NOK-TIADmOHAL EbUOStlOKAL PKOCXAHS 74-75 • 



TtPE Of PIOCRAH 



TTPE OP INSTIXUrtOH' 



2 YR PUB A YH PUB PRIVATE - PROP 



TOTAL EKXOLtMENT ^ 



m^ElR SUPPtEMEKTART /. 104,100 125 1,10^ ^0 

y ' / (Il6,t7$) . 

CEHEIAL AMD COOTINUIKC EDUCATION 120, 2d0* '0 700 Q 

^ (134^900) 

E PARALLEL 2,200 , 3^400 3,000 0 



00^£C1 



TOTX 



/ ' , .226,500 3,525 4,800 0 
I, (PERCEKT) / i Y' (.965) (.015) (.020) 
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X05,325 ,(^45) 



120,900 (.51) 
*(»24) 

8,600 (.(iZx 



234.525 
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*0£ this nuaber app^ojcl^ately SrJOOOV^l^W art enrolled In cultural .or recreational type* of prograw^ 
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Basic , 
Recoipmendatirtns „ 

AHpostsecondary insti^utfens, agencies, and organizations 
.should develop active (ilanning and devfise approjjriate pojjgt 
to confront the challenge of lifelong learning for i 




Institutions afid agencies, either singlyo£<irffeonSbrt, shoiiJ-ei:^k'e 
equality of opportunity aireality toi^^S^^residenia-.-^'^^ ^ 



New programs designed to meet specific, identified learning 
needs of nontraditional learners should be developed by tbwtost 
appropriate educational institutions and systems, in cpo^eration 
with other systems ^nd institutigns. 

All lo^^^arfesidents shot/id have the full range of adult supporting 
servifies, inclyding sources of financial aid, conveniently 
available to facilitate entry or reentry into appropriate, post- 
second^Jy education- ' . ^5^;* 

Meatipg the educationa{ needs of the nontraditionariearaer ^ 
should be a cooperative effort by alT relevant instituiions and 
organizations and shouldbe coordinated statewide. » 

Steps should be tak^n to expand, articulate, and routihize the 
collection of data/^tevant b effective planning for lifelortg 
learning. / / - . • 
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